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INTRODUCTION 
By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE 


INA SEIDEL, POET AND NOVELIST 


EN and women, who were born in the North-West of our country or 

who have spent their early years there, often have what we Germans 
call “dark voices,’ deeply vibrating and somewhat husky like the sea 
breeze, blowing over fields of flowering clover and tempering its strength 
with their sweetness. It would seem as though folk of this sort were more 
closely akin to earth and water than others. If the gift of expression be 
vouchsafed to them, they make us aware of the silent groping of the roots 
into the soil, making their way deeper as they gather strength, obedient only 
to their own instinctive laws. 

Ina Seidel spent her early childhood in Brunswick; the heath, abuzz with 
bees, was near her there; a little brown river sidled through the countryside; 
it was not far from the coast. Later on, she lived in Bavaria, came to know 
its mountain beauties, its celestial upland meadows; then she followed her 
husband’s fortunes into our sandy Mark of Brandenburg with its silent fir 
woods, its blue lakes silted up with sedge. She is intimate with German soil 
in its every changeful aspect, has felt and explored its very essence. Even 
her very first poems that gripped at our hearts so surely that they startled 
us, bore witness to that. She has been compared to our celebrated poet, 
Annette Droste, but the latter seems to me to be narrower, more local, more 
limited, 


both in the matter of her poems and in her capacity for expression. Ina 
Seidel’s command of verse is far less constrained; rhyme offers itself to her 
as though there could be no other. One or two poems by Hebbel, by Keller 
and by Meyer, Goethe’s Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh—that is what I hear 
when I am searching for kindred notes. And then her ballads—that 
enchanting one of the lad Schmerzensreich who, in his outraged innocence, 
fled from men to the beasts that alone understood him; or the wonderful 
Menschenfresser, that grim allegory of the vampire-like drain on human 
destinies by creative genius that is ever clamouring for fresh blood, fresh 


tears to fashion therefrom the fabric of its art; I can recall nothing in our 
latter-day lyrical literature to compare with them. 

We have three volumes of poems from her pen and in every one of them 
there is this pulsation, this interfiltration of the human soul and the soil, a 
double symphony, deep, true to life, as if Nature’s own voice had been 
overheard. And since—only a few years ago—she came to know the South, 
yet another new ringing resonant note that the victorious light, the clear 
visibility of Southern outlines, stirred in her, has enriched her language. But 
whatever she may be depicting and hymning, hills or trees or the very soil 
itself, the shrinking fur of animals, the reader becomes conscious of things 
elemental and eternal, of springy turf under feet that have wearied of the 
literary asphalt, and suddenly becomes aware of the deep, crooning call of 
the old brooding mother who encompasses us all. 

And just because she is so altogether in tune with Nature, the 
relationship between mother and child has found its strongest utterance in 
her. Without artifice, without a trace of that sentimentality, prone to gush 
over this theme, but rising to almost clairvoyant understanding, to heights 
of almost unearthly emotion. 


It rings, too, through the whole of the first part of the novel to which I 
am writing these lines of introduction; the life of the poor boy-prodigy 
Forster. The way in which she penetrates into the labyrinth of his childish- 
unchildlike world of thought, grasps his little joys and great tribulations, 
makes the poor little victim, sacrificed to a father’s ambition, very real to 
us, because his extraordinary gifts, discovered at a far too early age, were 
forced untimely, under veritable hothouse cultivation, into exotic flower; 
the way in which, with an acrid sense of humour, she revives that era with 
which we are all, of course, familiar from old family portraits, from the 
faded ink of old letters, when little lads of eight in stiff little coats and 
pendulum-like little pigtails hardly dared to sit down, let alone lounge, in 
their parents’ presence, and on Papa’s birthday were expected to recite 
Latin odes, replete with the most unboyish adulation, the while their inmost 
soul was longing only for a quiet corner of the hearth and a book of fairy 
tales, or was covertly eyeing the laden cherry tree in their neighbour’s 
garden—well, you will have to read it to realize the poignancy of these 
words drawn from the deepest wellsprings of mothering pity. 


This little George Forster, destined to grow up a distinguished man of 
science who, while little more than a boy, accompanied that great seaman, 
Captain Cook (with what a bold, masterly brush 1s his portrait, in his rather 
stolid, but inspiring incorruptibility, outlined) through the heat of the 
tropics and the everlasting ice of the Polar Seas, this little lad’s, George’s, 
soul had, by dint of his joyless, unnatural upbringing, suffered some kink 
that never smoothed out in later life and was, no doubt, the true cause of his 
subsequent misfortunes, because he had lost faith in himself. But here and 
there—yjust as on dull days the clouds may, of a sudden, lift for a minute or 
two, a sunbeam flash, a blackbird pipe—the poet allows him little respites, 
all the more heartrending 


by contrast, when he gives his inexorable father the slip and at his mother’s 
hands, finds what a little boy of this sort needs most, play, sleep, and love, a 
great deal of love. 

As the story develops—half fiction, half biography—we marvel at the 
writer’s close intimacy with the times, the end of the eighteenth century, it 
displays. Even down to the style, the manner of speech and thought, of its 
characters. No doubt the author had to work hard, to acquire a great deal, 
before she could convey this impression of genuineness, of real happening, 
to the reader. But it is not mere book-learning that she passes on to us. 
Wholly steeped in, wholly permeated, as she is by the aroma of those times, 
she has built up her honeycomb with a free hand, after laws of her own, 
has, almost clairvoyantly, found the right word, the right turn of speech. 

It is not a book to be “raced through”; it is choice, but by no means 
trivial reading. The sentences are built up firmly and solidly even where 
they appear to be interlacing playfully, and the keynotes of the characters 
recur fatefully down to their furthest ramifications; it represents not only an 
inspiration of genius, but honest, patient work; work which recalls the 
times when the great artists loved and understood the tools of their craft 
and did not disdain to grind their own pigments, to chisel the stone with 
their own hands. And the impression the book leaves on the reader is akin 
to that of the masonry of ancient minsters, at once imaginative and 
conscientious, soaring aloft on wings, but supported on solid pediments. 
And just as in the case of those nameless masters there are surprises in the 
tangled spandrels, a bird’s nest here, a little huddled gnome there, in just 
the same way a sleeping child may smile up at us from out of these pages, 


the islands of the South Seas glitter with their corals, their shells, and their 
humming birds, the Semiramis of the North sweep past over the glassy 
floor— 


or is it ice under her feet?—and then again Therese will flash her slantwise, 
ambiguous smile, and bury her faithless little hands in her big fur muff; 
while Larry, the sailor lad, dying stricken of scurvy, twists his black and 
swollen mouth into a last grin, mournful and lonely. 

“The Labyrinth” has a sequel in Das Wunschkind,' that deals more 
expressly with the destiny, the unceasing giving and taking, passing to and 
fro between mother and child throughout a woman’s whole lifetime. It 
opens up a later era, the stern times of the Wars of Liberation, in panoramic 
view; hatreds and loves that clash and sometimes fuse on the frontiers of 
warring nations. And although the fates of these men and women are 
depicted quietly, in the detached style of a chronicle, almost without 
partisanship, for all that, a note of deep resentment palpitates through the 
whole book, the cry of resentful motherhood that from time immemorial 
has had to make the sacrifice hardest of all it can be called upon to make. 


*k *k *k *k *k 


Ina Seidel’s father was a surgeon of distinction. But the ambition of his 
youth, that never quite died out, was to be a naturalist. For the whole of his 
short life he devoted himself to the closest observation of plants and 
animals; it was the playground on which his spirit kept holiday. He had 
brought back exotic birds and lizards and little gazellelike creatures from a 
trip to Africa. The whole of the basement of his house had been converted 
with aquaria and cages, with palms and climbing plants, into a magic dell. 
It was from him that his daughter inherited her ear for “listening in” to 
Nature’s wireless, her vibrating sympathy for dumb creation. And such an 
overmastering sympathy of affinity linked the 

MAn English translation of Das Wunschkind 1s in course of preparation for publication. 


two that the child’s soul foreboded the man’s early tragic death—he died by 
his own hand—as the seismograph foretells an oncoming earthquake. 
Without knowing the meaning of these inner tremors, these terrors, she felt 
the need to cling to him with her little arms, to hold him fast. She had 


described this instinctive foreknowledge of a sensitive child in an 
unpublished, half-autobiographical story. 

Later on, too, she had drawn deep from either well—of joy as of sorrow. 
For, if she is living a beautiful life of married harmony with her husband, a 
clergyman and a man of letters, Heinrich Wolfgang Seidel, is the happy 
mother of two gifted and handsome children and has known the triumph, 
the spur prick, of early success; if, stricken to the heart, she has had to lay a 
beloved child to rest and herself, as a young woman, to suffer a severe 
illness which for a long time shut her out from the full joy of living, in 
despite of everything, whether of weal or woe, the loss of her father she 
suffered as a child, still, even to-day, remains the event of her life, a 
treasured memory, painful as it is precious. And it was this grief that 
opened the twilight vistas of mystic thinkers for her, and which also made 
her senses more acute to feel her way ever deeper into the heart of Nature 
in quest of the living waters, which, from one generation unto another, are 
for the refreshment and healing of the nations. 


*k ** ** *k *k 


In England, the country of lovers of Nature and of gardens, of magic 
landscape painters and bold seafarers who ever and again turned their back 
on their native land in answer to the challenge of the wild, Ina Seidel’s 
books will, I feel sure, make friends. Among the younger school of English 
poets as well. From their side a great deal is borne across the narrow seas 
that is akin to her. Folk, accustomed to 


walk in the mist of the moorland, sensible to the charm of clouds and 
changeful lights, others who find strange happiness by Ruysdael’s hazy 
golds and browns, who hear the call of their own blood in Beethoven’s 
deep, surging tenderness, such as these will follow this dark North-Western 
voice allured by its alien yet familiar note. 


IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. 


Baden-Baden, 
May 1931. 


PART 1 


CHAPTER I 


HEN it was too late George, it is true, thought it would have been 

wiser to have kept quiet and either to have forgotten all about his 
newly acquired accomplishment at once or only to practise it when “He” 
was away; rather like swinging on the gate which George loved but “He” 
had forbidden on account of the squeaking. But how was he, little George, 
to have anticipated such direful consequences? He unconcernedly gave a 
performance of his new cunning to Mother and Frau Justine manifestly had 
to discuss it with some one better qualified to do justice to the portent in its 
full significance than the infant prodigy himself; for the latter even at the 
moment of the disclosure of his self-acquired accomplishment was just as 
round-eyed, impassive, and cheerful as before. 

He had discovered the meaning of the queer pictures on the broad backs 
of the pigskin tomes in Father’s study now—pictures which were really not 
pictures at all because they were only like themselves. He had known them 
ever since he had begun to crawl about the floor; he had followed their 
persistent shapes with his little fingers and had held commune with them, 
because they gave him pleasure and it affected him agreeably to meet them 
over and over again as they fell sociably into company, always the same but 
differently grouped in accordance with some secret laws of attraction. 

Some were like animals on sturdily planted legs and stiff tails erect, 
others squareheaded and human, many were 


only like a friendly, astonished or inviting gesture. One was like a burning 
candle and two in attractive embrace like lover’s knots, so he soon 
recognized some favourites by pet names, among them a “little toad-stool” 
and a “little tun” and a “roundabout.” In some cases they fell into families 
with a father or a mother at their head and a group of well-behaved, little 
children in their train who had all to be identified by names of their own. 
There was one he did not like at all, a wicked zigzag that seemed to be 
hissing at him and threatening to spring into his face; it was called “zany,” 
what else could it be called? But there was an uncanny power in all of them 
to which the soft baby brain pliantly submitted, offering no resistance to the 
deep impression stamped on it. 


He then became aware that the big fellows were akin to those shapes, 
standing there motionless in red or gold and appearing even more important 
than the shiny brass nails on Father’s arm-chair or the frogs on his own 
Sunday suit or Mother’s own particular cup; for all these, like everything 
else in the world, had a look of their own. What is more, Father, too, knew 
their names; for he had said “t” to every little toad-stool or “u” to every 
little tun and “o” to the roundabout. So it went on and was worth while 
noting as was everything else that Father’s big voice rumbled over his little 
son’s head, even if George kept his own names up his sleeve, without 
calling much attention to them. 

In any case Father taught him a new stimulating game one winter’s 
evening by drawing a whole procession of his dumb friends on a sheet of 
paper, calling one after the other distinctly by its own name, signifying 
nothing else in the world except itself, connecting and interlinking them by 
his voice until they suddenly disappeared and fused into something new, a 
word, quite a familiar word—a human word: George. The second 
procession, more particularly, 


marshalled in this way yielded Forster, and on ensuing days little George 
Forster used to sit brooding over the sheet he had hidden away in his 
treasure corner, where he hoarded everything that seemed to him in any 
way of value, alongside of chestnuts and snailshells, all sorts of scraps from 
his big father’s writing-table, worn-out quills, tiny bits of sealing-wax and, 
we are sorry to say, a key as well, to the possession of which he must have 
known his sire might attach at least as much value as he himself; he had 
followed the hunt for the article that had become a desperately anxious 
round family game, with a thumb plunged reflectively in his mouth. By 
becoming continuously and repeatedly absorbed in the painted magic 
formula, by comparing it involuntarily with other rows of letters, by way of 
untiring blind groping of the unguided tender intellect—unaccountable at 
long last—the miracle suddenly came about, and George, not quite five 
years old, squatting on his footstool in his little red smock at Frau Justine’s 
feet, read out a sentence to his mother from a book that had fallen on the 
floor, a line, that in the child’s unschooled intonation remained imprinted 
on Frau Justine’s memory for ever: 


“Doch mir Tinket die Hand, die Geschichte der Wehmut zu enden.” ! 


When, almost trembling, she bent down beside him and turned over 
other pages, he readily gave further proof of his cunning, even reading off 
the title-page without stumbling, only with a certain cautious stalking of the 
unfamiliar words: 


“T-he M-e-ss-iah—yes, Messiah, that’s it. 
An E-pic.” 


Father had come in at this moment, Mother had laughed and cried, and 
so what he would have been unable to have 
' «Yet my hand fails me to close the story of Sorrow.” 


kept secret, not that he had had any intention of so doing, for much longer, 
all came out. For how could he, after all, guess what consequences it was 
going to have? 

The immediate sequel was that from that moment little George found 
himself removed from the women’s quarters; in this case, from the kitchen, 
the stable and the garden; from the constant company of gentle, smiling 
Mother and snuggly little sisters and attached to the virile strength of the 
household—in other words he was not only tolerated in Father’s study, but 
urgently invited to spend the brightest hours of the day there, deemed 
worthy of his progenitor’s company, of the atmosphere of lavender and of 
tobacco smoke to boot, exhaling in blue clouds from the long Dutch 
churchwarden of which Reinhold Forster, pastor of Nassenhuben, bespoke 
several dozens from Danzig to carry him through the year, for his impatient 
hands as often beat time to his thoughts with the fragile stem as they played 
a tattoo on the shoulder of his little son, always crouching down, expectant 
in mild excitement whether it would mean new tubes for blowing soap 
bubbles again. 

True, he had not much time left for blowing soap bubbles and similar 
pastimes under the blue skies of summer nowadays. His chubby, dimpled 
hand was armed with a goose quill and in time he saw quirling formations 
shaping under his fingers, the success of which afforded him sincere 
pleasure as long as they were an end in themselves and had to go on rising 
out of the black nothingness of ink and the white blankness of the paper 
and at most had to serve the purpose of grouping themselves neatly into a 


proverb: perhaps into a birthday ode for Mother, who on receipt of one of 
these tributes was always wont to cry a little—by reason of her 
helplessness, of her pity for the little lad, or the Lord only knows why— 
which prompted her “menfolk” to exchange a glance of knowing 
understanding. 


George felt uplifted by a sense of supreme importance from the fact that 
from the day on which he had been able to read Father treated him as a 
fellowman and a brother, as his own peer, on whom you look down a little 
contemptuously by reason of certain weaknesses such as bodily frailty and 
intellectual inferiority, but whom you support because you can in every 
respect well afford to do so. 

What a man Father was! Did his wig not almost sweep the blackened 
ceiling as he paced up and down the little study, repeating a sentence he had 
dictated to the boy, for his own satisfaction, in seventeen languages, 
chanting, thundering, hissing it—it all depended—in his mighty voice. He 
would then stand at the desk, his powerful back reluctantly bent, and with a 
screeching quill and expansive flourishes, write a thousand times faster 
than George, curling his short legs round the wooden ones of his high stool, 
could do. For his convenience this high, steep stool was raised higher still 
by a thick folio superimposed thereon, usually Gessner’s Natural History of 
Birds, which, among all feathered fowl from the eagle to the tomtit, 
included the worthy bat, because competent to fly and therefore qualified. 
If Father became absorbed in his work, lessons were forgotten, but there 
would be shouts for this book or that and the boy would slip eagerly from 
his perch and drag up all he could, would stand with his little tummy 
protruded to support the weight of dusty tomes and wait patiently until he 
was relieved of them. He made light of being shouted at and hurried back 
like a dumb, serviceable gnome, climbed the narrow library ladder to the 
uppermost bookshelves, slipped, stumbled and fell under a landslide of 
little Elzevirs he had incautiously touched; was rebuked again, swallowed 
his tears, tidied up disconsolately.... Then he had to hunt in huge folders for 
a certain dried specimen plant, a medicinal herb with a tangled Latin name 
that fairly bristled 


with purgative astringency, but terribly hard to remember, especially as it 
was only shouted at him once and in haste.... Sat on the floor with his little 
hot forehead furrowed and whispering its name over and over again to 
himself with quivering lips over the unwieldy leaves of the herbary, and 
had the good fortune to find the right sheet. Proffered it timidly and humbly 
and received an absentminded commendation that made him smile happily 
for a little while, but immediately afterwards he was standing silently to 
attention, for that, of course, was expected of him. 

Then, noiselessly learning his vocabulary from Cornelius Nepos by 
heart in the background, he became aware that Father’s fury for work was 
abating; his pen would rest a while and Father gaze towards the barred 
window in front of which the tangled eglantine swayed in the breeze; he 
was mumbling to himself and went on writing and sighed. Father, George 
noted with satisfaction, was feeling hungry now and things were going to 
happen in a minute or two. Right; he was at that very moment going up to 
the wall, and, with the air of one walking in his sleep, reaching down his 
hunting-knife, hanging between the matchlock and powder horn.... 
Something was going to happen in the course of which he, George, was 
going to profit. 

At the same time he was conscious of a quiet, stinging sense of shame 
when the study door creaked, Father’s heavy footfall rang across the hall 
and he imagined how startled Mother would be in the kitchen, exclaim 
“Lordie!” and throw a glance at everything eatable within sight. Had he not 
too often seen her crying when Father came like that, casting his big, blue, 
rather protruding eyes abstractedly and hungrily towards the chimney while 
his swarthy face under its powdered wig looked round with a troubled air. 
“Yes, my love,” he might say, “there is no help for it,’ and, stretching 
himself to his full height, saw down the last 


lean blackpudding dangling there. He would then look for the loaf; from 
which he would cut huge slices and with the first vast mouthful between his 
teeth would leave the kitchen, nodding sadly to Mother: 

“Intellectual effort,’ he would say, raising a ponderous forefinger, 
“intellectual labour is exhausting, my love,” and was not in the least aware 
that his wife’s helpless lips were twitching and crystal tears were falling 
into the dough she was kneading. But he, George, had always seen it and 
still saw himself sitting on his footstool before Father’s stove with his little 


clenched hands on his knees with lowered eyes, a guileless hypocrite, 
seemingly entirely absorbed in his lesson, when Father returned with 
elephantine tread. He was careful not to look up, although he listened with 
strained and expectant attention as the crinkled skin was stripped from the 
sausage and was, along with the bread, carved into handy morsels, because 
with the hunting-knife as carver it was not a noiseless operation on the oak 
table. In the meanwhile Father chewed and snorted. 

“George—there!—get on with it. Intellectual labour is exhausting—we 
are intellectual workers. You too, God wot.” 

George had raised his head quickly and inquiringly and laid his small 
hand over his mouth, as he always did when he was surprised or delighted. 
At the same time he had a terrible shock—the whole sausage—and what 
was to go with the pease pudding on Sunday?—what was going to happen? 
When it would be such a long time before the next pig was ready for 
killing, for it really was not ready, the pig was as lively as a fallow deer— 
so Malchus, the manservant, said. What was Mother going to do then, eh? 

But for all his deep sympathy he came running up, wagging his tail like 
a puppy, accepted his share and consumed it in his corner with uneasy 
enjoyment and with 


reflective misgivings. How right Malchus, the man-servant, had been when, 
turning out the stable or trenching the garden—labours George watched in 
respectful repose—stated facts within his own experience such as “Your 
father’s the master. Because why? Because it belongs to him. And that’s 
why he eats as much as he likes.” 

That was what it amounted to. At Michaelmas Father ate half the goose 
and wife and children and manservant and maidservant what was left; he 
could not do with less than seventeen dumplings or fourteen pancakes and 
it fairly made you scared when potatoes were served, hot, steaming, with 
bursting brown skins, from which the white meal exuded. He could tackle 
round about thirty, made them savoury with salt and dripping or fresh 
butter, wiped his mouth and laughed sonorously, after a long draught from 
his tankard, at the dejected company at his table supping their porridge, 
because Frau Justine regarded the underground tubers as poisonous, would 
not touch them, and did not allow the children to have them—not even to 
please the King of Prussia who urged their cultivation everywhere. 


What a man, Father! It did not incommode him to strip a whole 
gooseberry-bush at six o’clock in the morning on an empty stomach; he 
would pour buttermilk over half a bushel of plums, if it so pleased him, and 
laughed again at George who partook of all things with the caution that 
experience of evil had taught him. 

“You have a miserable queasy little stomach, my son,” he would say in 
accents of pity, and George was downcast and did his best to live up to 
Father’s standards in this respect. Prowl about the house like a hungry wolf 
and suck the eggs Mother had set aside for sitting, or cut the cake, baked 
for Sunday on a Friday—would he ever be able to do things like that? No! 
—but had he any right to reject the things Father gave him? He had no 
right, even supposing he had 


not enjoyed them; that was quite clear. So he wolfed them, tormented by a 
quiet naggling remorse and at the same time filled by a dull admiration for 
Father to whom everything belonged, the house, the garden and the glebe, 
the church in the village beyond—where of a Sabbath he used to thunder 
from the deal pulpit and expound the Gospel to his mongrel Poles plainly 
enough—the cow, the goats and the pig, and last, if not least, he himself, 
together with Mother, his sisters, Frederica and Sophia, and finally 
Mareicken, the maid, and Malchus, the manservant. 

“Don’t peep at me like that, like a mouse from its hole,” Father would 
say crossly, when his offspring’s gaze, resting on him unwaveringly, began 
to annoy him. He would go on with his lessons then—nouns, dates, the 
islands, mountains, metals, names of plants and animals. The lime-trees 
shed their fragrance outside, the fowls cackled drowsily, every now and 
then there rose the voices of his little sisters, who were allowed to do 
nothing but play.... And George went on with his lessons, went on and 
smiled dutifully when his great father found occasion to make a jest about 
some mistake of his pupil... 


CHAPTER II 


BUT on Crete, an island, which of itself was alarming enough because it 
was surrounded by water, all the way round as far as the eye could reach, 
and surely fashioned on the lines of a haddock’s skeleton and perhaps 
smelling like one; on Crete stood the Labyrinth with its thousands of 
tortuous and intertangled paths in which its poor victims strayed. Starving, 
for the last scrap of bread from Athens in Attica had been consumed long 
ago, and in total darkness without 


a snug little bed in which you could pull the blanket over your head to 
protect you against this darkness. And in the darkness unceasingly, the 
raging bellow of the Minotaur that was so unimaginably terrible to behold 
and was lying in wait for them, in wait somewhere in the depth of the 
darkness.... 

There were so many other classical stories his father told him or read 
with him and little George was able to repeat them in well-drilled words 
and kept an ordered bivouac of gods and heroes, of cities and temples, of 
kings and peoples, battles and victories, in his astonishing little brain. But 
all that was stored up in him as in a carefully kept herbarium, without sap 
and colour, blood or vigour, and that owing to no fault on the part of his 
teacher who, if lacking creative imagination, recited the stories with 
personal zest, took sides, and did not at times hesitate to describe the great 
Greeks as a company of unscrupulous freethinkers. George’s power of 
imagination failed when once his sensibility, his temperament, was not 
moved and it only responded like a sensitive plant on contact with what 
was tender, idyllic, or, most keenly sensitive, always conjuring it up anew, 
though in fear and trembling, to the vision of the cruel, the horrible. 

There were Scylla and Charybdis with their stifling terror; there was the 
blinding of Polyphemus which, in defiance of all inner tremors, he 
followed over and over again and in every detail, conscious of a sickly pity 
for the uncouth giant and feeling the pointed stake, hardened in the ashes, 
in his own eyes as it hissed and burrowed in blood and tears. Or had he to 
picture it for the very purpose of waking the hideous terror? Did it in some 
way or other stir him, although he often buried his little face in the pillow 


in despair, when, before falling asleep, the slaughter of the suitors haunted 
him. Ghastly to watch the arrow plunging 


into Antinous’s throat—George always used to hear the trumpeting cries of 
terror of a slaughtered goose—to see unsuspecting Agamemnon dying in 
the bath. With fluttering hands he groped round the tangle of the Oedipus 
saga and it seemed as if he could not help becoming absorbed in these 
visions and elaborating them in their every detail with painful 
conscientiousness, he who in real life was a little coward whom the sight of 
blood threw into a swoon. 

But why was nothing more awful than the Labyrinth of that King Minos 
in Crete of whose crowning horror never a word was told; it was only 
possible to entertain guesses and forebodings about it. What, what did he 
look like, the Minotaur? A man with a steer’s head—well—but what would 
it look like, how ghastly, a man with a steer’s head? 

It was these forebodings, the idea of some vast terror of the Unknown 
that overwhelmed the boy—when in that dreaded and yet secretly cherished 
hour just before falling asleep—he stole in imagination lightfooted into the 
darkling jaws of the cave. (And within the Minotaur was bellowing.) For 
the most part a number of children from the village followed him, destined 
to share his fate. Among them were his little sisters clinging to his coat, and 
Janusch, the swineherd’s son, who was a Catholic and not afraid of 
anything, but abject and craven now, abstaining from Polish words of abuse 
and obeying George’s every word because he felt lost here. (And within the 
Minotaur was bellowing.) 

There were, too, the most varied settings for this vision and some were 
decidedly cheerful; they disposed, for example, over victuals, buns, 
gingerbread and hundreds-and-thousands, they took rugs and pillows with 
them and, above all, they had possessed themselves of Malchus’s big stable 
lantern and in its reassuring light they pitched a camp in a corner of the 
Labyrinth where they ate, drank and made very merry. For within the 
Minotaur was bellowing, but 


nothing was more certain than that he would not come out. No, the only 
danger was of running into him. This time they had Ariadne’s clew 
(represented in the shape of Mareicken, the maid, in clogs and a ball of 


grey darning wool), and the ship for the voyage back would wait patiently 
without. They would not forget to hoist the white, in place of the black sail, 
to prevent that old father from losing his head and plunging prematurely 
into the sea. George made light of the fame attaching to Theseus for slaying 
the Minotaur, he left that without protest to Janusch who was armed with a 
cudgel and clods as usual. George had no turn for the heroic. 

But it might happen, too, that he had to tread these mazes alone and 
exiled; that he was without food or light, barefooted and clad only in a shirt 
(on sharp little flints and in icy draughts), had to plunge in like that into the 
swirling darkness, groping on along cold, damp walls, always in terror of 
stepping on toads (and hearing all the time how it was bellowing— 
bellowing), and then suddenly in the dark, identified only by her savour of 
the kitchen and nursery, a summerlike fragrance that closed in all over you 
like a field of ripe corn, and Mother was with him—oh joy and sobs, 
Mother who carried him out in her arms. And then the country outside was 
not that of the haddock-bones, but the garden with its lime tree and 
peaceful cabbages. At times, too, it was the Starostshenka Hermanoffska 
from the manor house that rescued him; she was wearing her flowered silk 
over her big crinoline and on high-heeled shoes looked like a huge walking 
flower; she lifted him gently over the wall to her low-cut, over-powdered 
bosom to which she pressed his head as she had done once when she came 
to see his mother. She, too, was scented, but differently, something more 
penetrating, more costly, but more repulsive than anything in the world had 
smelled so far. And this 


was an experience into the consternation of which George always had to 
plunge anew, as into a bottomless sea of flowers from which he emerged 
illcontent but with a strangely troubled heart. 

What however did these follies mean as compared with the real terror 
and the naked reality of this fantasy when it overwhelmed him at night, 
while slumber bound him and he was defenceless against it? It greedily 
took possession of the empty convolutions of his brain where sleep was 
reigning cool and solemn, it spread evilly and noiselessly until it touched 
the core of his consciousness, of his—ah, of what? Beyond all doubt of his 
own inmost self—terrified it and began to pursue it. He would fall into a 
whirl of terror then, into a state of frenzied hopelessness; he forgot all about 
King Minos, about the isle of Crete, about Theseus and the Minotaur; it 


was only the idea of the Labyrinth that obsessed him, an idea that stood for 
running in circles, useless flight, pursued in rings, ever closing in, round a 
bellowing focus to which he was drawn ever nearer instead of escaping 
from it. It was all panting fever and indrawn breath—and screaming those 
ghastly screams he heard as he fought his way to the surface from under the 
terrible oppression of this dream, only to be buried by it as by a landslide— 
these ghastly screams of which he learnt afterwards that he himself had 
uttered them.... 

For the rest, he pictured King Minos in the likeness of Father and it was 
no good that he himself recognized this to be a breach of the fourth 
commandment and struggled against it uneasily. Sad to relate the same 
thing had befallen him before when he was still quite small (as the seven- 
year-old remembered it) before he was able to read (and did nothing but 
play) when Mother had told him the story of Tom Thumb. At that time the 
Ogre had looked exactly like Father and there was no help for it, not even 
when 


confronted by the desperate counter question whether Father therefore 
looked like an Ogre? Certainly not, for he was always personable and 
seemly to look upon from his shining bag-wig down to his polished 
buckled shoes, even when at home he stalked about the house in his long 
dressing-gown that added to the height of his naturally tall figure, with the 
tasselled cord round his waist and the tasselled cap on his head. Why, even 
when he came in from shooting in the long boots that reached up to his 
hips, soaking wet and plastered with mud, when he flung his bleeding 
quarry on the floor with a thud that set the whole household astir to 
minister to him, even then he did not look like an Ogre. He would sit 
sprawling on a kitchen chair with Mareicken, the maid, holding on to his 
shoulders from behind and puffing out her cheeks with bulging eyes, while 
Malchus, on his knees in front of him, tugged and with every tug never 
failed to roll over (he was short and fat like Sancho Pansa) on the floor; 
George would drag up his dressing-gown; Rieken and Frieken his slippers, 
while Mother stood at the hearth and stirred the mulled ale. And when, to 
finish off, he would grab Rieken and Frieken and stuff them into a boot 
apiece until there was nothing to be seen of them except their eyes and 
pigtails and they miauled piteously like kittens (he enjoyed a joke like that 


uproariously), yet he never devoured human beings, only the dishes Mother 
cooked for him. 

Most of his food he grew in the garden himself, delving the soil 
peaceably and sedately, planted turnips, beans, peas, cucumbers, along with 
stout shiny cabbages, filled the whole triangular strip of land behind the 
parsonage to the last limit of its capacity to the end that he, Reinhold 
Forster, and then of course his wife, Justine, and his children and his 
manservant and his maidservant—but above all things and by God’s grace 
especially he, this big, strong Reinhold 


Forster, should have plenty, really plenty, of sound food to eat. And even if 
he were to be whetting a long knife it was to carve a chicken or a goose, 
never to cut off a little boy’s legs. (By the way, how impudent Tom Thumb 
had been to the Ogre. When would George ever have dared to address 
Father like that?) So once again Father was neither like King Minos nor 
like an Ogre. Only both of them did happen to look like Father. Perplexing! 
Father did not eat human beings and, besides, he smelt of lavender water; 
his shirts and his bands, the linen sheets on his bed, even the covers of his 
grandfather chair and of the old creaking settee, they all, at all times and 
seasons of the year, had to be clean and sweet smelling. 

Blue, blue, blue is summertide. The lavender bed in the garden was the 
only one Father himself looked after, and it spread under the sun like an 
azure cushion, ruffled by the wind. Oxlips and gilliflowers, tulips, narcissi 
and love-lies-bleeding, pzeonics, cabbage roses and love-in-a-mist, all the 
gay hardy flowers Mother loved and used to plant furtively, only found 
room in filched corners and the borders along the vegetable beds where 
indeed they throve apace and brushed the children’s shoulders or the knees 
of the grown-ups. 

There was one corner of the garden in which no one was allowed to go 
except only Father, and George, when he was bidden. There was a sharp, 
astringent scent here when the sun lay on its little carefully tended beds; 
some of which were covered by movable sheets of glass. Queer-looking 
herbs with crinkled leaves grew here that had germinated from the precious 
seed Father.used to hoard like gold dust when it at last arrived to his order 
from London or Antwerp. When the time came for transplanting the 
seedlings he was usually in his happiest vein, as he always was when at 
work in this corner of the garden which he 


used to call a “botanical garden of some quality” or “a wretched little 
*pothecary’s patch” in accordance with his mood. He would grunt and 
whistle then, squatting on his heels, and transplant and pot out the tiny 
plants curiously gently with his strong fingers; he built up a miniature hill- 
scape; he laid out a tiny bog; in short he “created conditions,” and achieved 
all sorts of stirring fruits of his labours the significance of which he 
imparted to George impressively before he brought them to the knowledge 
of the learned world in erudite essays and letters. George raised his apple- 
cheeked face with its solemn round eyes to him and listened to him with 
palpable excitement. Did a soul know where his thoughts really were? Only 
hope Frieken does not find my little sparrow and hurt it—or maybe: giblet 
pie for dinner to-day, I wish I had run away. These and similar thoughts 
flitted through his brain, while he lent ear and memory to his father like 
mechanical recorders, so that he was able to repeat the most difficult 
lectures almost verbatim later on, and then, on their repetition, he became 
interested in the subject matter of his lecture and really learnt a good deal in 
the process. 

Later on it turned out that Frieken had in fact found the little sparrow, so 
soft and gentle to the touch, whose pulsing little heart you could feel 
beating if you held it. in the hollow of your hand, had indeed, as I have 
said, found this same beloved little sparrow and had straightway offered it 
to the cat to play with. George did not cry, nor did he take vengeance, but a 
vast sense of bitterness stirred his heart against the girl who was always 
allowed to play—ah well, and all the rest of it. He looked at her with big, 
reproachful eyes, realized that she was not in the least upset about it, but 
went on nursing her lifeless clod of a wooden-headed doll unconcerned, 
dressing it up, offering it meals—tiny pebbles, which she afterwards 
dropped on the ground 


behind her back—insipid make-believe (the little spadger had already 
begun to take soaked bread-crumbs from the tip of a feather; there was no 
doubt he would have reared it). He went out with his hands clasped behind 
his back, his face a little drawn, and numb with pain within. 

A curious sense of antagonism obtained between him and the children; 
he was not, he was well aware of it, one of them, although he was only a 


year older than Frieken and the rest—there were six below him by the time 
he was eleven—and that they were in league with her against him. While 
they were quite small, he, for some reason or other, cherished the hope that 
they might become fond of him; he would at times stand furtively beside 
their cradle, stroking them cautiously with an inky finger, and was deeply 
touched by their astonished helplessness. But as soon as they could toddle 
about, it was all over. They then began to make demands on him he was 
unable to meet and Frieken took charge of them as a matter of course. Life 
became very difficult when Father ordered him to give his sisters lessons 
under his supervision and to instruct them in the arts he had acquired 
without any trouble. No doubt he did not do it badly and the solemnity 
pervading the study and the constant sight of the paternal back bent over 
the desk kept his pupils in awe, so that at worst, in moments of intolerable 
boredom, they might drop their kerchiefs or penholders under the table to 
pinch his leg, certain that he would give no sign. But then a lust for 
vengeance began to accrue in them for the position of authority thrust upon 
him, for every snort of censure Father uttered, for every clout with which 
he dismissed a slovenly exercise and in general for the fact that they had 
not so much time left for play, nothing but play, flightily minded baggages 
that they were. So they called him Mr. Usher to his face and behind his 
back and mimicked 


the rather stiff gait he had acquired with his hands folded behind his back. 

When he tried to join in their games and all went well at first and he 
succeeded in forgetting his self-consciousness, shouting and romping like 
the others and cutting ungainly-capers, he would all of a sudden become 
aware how malice took possession of them for no particular reason other 
than that he was behaving against his wont and vainly imagining himself to 
be of them. It struck chill into his heart at once; he became self-conscious, 
scanned their impudent little faces with their lips tightly pursed or 
scornfully curled, felt he was being led into a trap, became acutely sensitive 
and irritable; and all of a sudden a quarrel would blaze up and he was 
always the one to blame for it. 

How terrible that was! Did Mother know how unhappy he felt? She 
called him in, as, gulping down his tears, he slunk past, never scolded him 
when the others bore witness against him; she stroked his hair sadly and 
gave him some work to do, told him to scrape the vegetables, and was 


infinitely patient with his clumsy hands. By degrees they would fall to 
gossiping and chatted eagerly in low voices; beans and vegetable marrows 
led up to apples and Christmas-trees, they grew animated in reminiscences 
of his infancy when he was very small and stupid and everything had been 
so lovely. 

“For at that time,” said Frau Justine, glancing wearily at her toilworn 
fingers, “at that time Father was more settled, Georgie; he had—hush! isn’t 
that he? No, it’s Malchus. And he was not thinking so much about fame and 
honours and the outside world. But he’s right, he’s right. He is being wasted 
here, his gifts are running to seed; he’s a young man still...” 

So she was sadly repeating a selection of arguments often preached by 
her husband, and George nodded solemnly. 


Father used to say that, say it several times a day of late years in every 
variation of accent, and the atmosphere of the house had gradually become 
charged with discontent and was tensely awaiting the relief of the kindling 
spark. Things were going to be different, quite different, but how? And: my 
God, was it impossible to be happy here? Later on in life George always 
remembered an evening, flooding the house with its clear, strong, bronze 
gold light through the black quivering crowns of the poplars. The kitchen 
window was standing open and the October scents of smoke and 
mouldering leaves were borne in on the crisp air. In the early dusk outside, 
Malchus was busy and clattered with heavy boots across the farmyard; a 
chain jingled; the door of the shed creaked and then the cow bellowed. 
Somewhere or other, perhaps under the walnut-tree in the garden behind or 
in the village street where the draw-well was squeaking, the girls were 
playing with Mareicken. But indoors the room was hazy, quiet and warm. A 
wood fire was burning on the hearth under the purring cauldron, throwing 
flickering lights up the darkness of the big chimney, and glinting red on the 
copper vessels hanging against the wall. There was a smell of ripe apples 
and of lavender drying in big bunches from the ceiling and occasionally a 
splash from the wooden tub. A carp the Starost had just sent across to the 
pastor’s wife with “his most respectful compliments” was swimming about 
in it, destined for to-morrow’s midday meal. Father was away; there were 
no more lessons or things to remember to-day; George’s mind was quite 
unbent and, as it were, blissfully out of action. After the quarrel with the 
sisters, his heart was melting in gratitude and affection. He would have 


liked to have cried a little longer closely pressed against Mother’s shoulder, 
but he stopped and sank into a dreamy train of thought. And it seemed as 
though her dread lest things might change had suddenly 


infected him; had suddenly become aware, as keenly as never before, of the 
world beyond the boundaries of his home as a storm-tossed sea. All the 
towns, all the academies, the names of great and learned men, always on 
Father’s lips, whirled with menacing insistence round his head, and a sense 
of falling into a bottomless pit, obsessed him so strongly that he clutched 
his mother’s arm and whispered: “We are going to stay, aren’t we, Mother? 
We are going to stay here.” 

“Ah, Georgie,” she murmured feebly and pushed him gently away, for 
Reinhold’s footsteps were really ringing outside and goodness gracious— 
his potatoes were sure not to be cooked through yet. “Ah, my Georgie.” 

He was versed as no one else in his father’s mood as it was revealed to 
him day by day in the course of long soliloquies. Quite apart from the fact 
whether a man felt the preacher’s call in him or not—and there were men 
who with all piety and probity had been constrained to take orders to earn 
their daily bread and were therefore neither called nor chosen; quite apart 
from that, was it worthy, George, for a preacher to live almost entirely by 
the labour of his hands and to subsist on what he could wrest from the soil. 
And from such a soil, swamp and sand, that, left to itself, yielded only firs 
and alders; a man who could make a living out of them must have the 
stomach of a Jesuit. Ho! ho! No. But he had had his fill of living the life of 
a yokel and of being snowed up to the eaves in winter and of living at feud 
with the wolves. He was past the age when ... (a rumbling, dying away into 
silence, staring out of window, supported against the desk by an elbow and 
expelling thick clouds of scorn as well as of smoke from his pipe). Did he, 
George, really think it was right that a man who knew seventeen languages 
and commanded the whole gamut of the learning of his day, whose 
correspondence was sought 


by the choicest spirits and whose opinion many of the elect had sought— 
was it right to bury a man like that in desolate Polackia and leave him to rot 
there? But (pacing up and down the narrow room like a tiger in its cage and 
raising a threatening fist against the distant horizon)—they had not counted 


with Reinhold Forster, they did not know their man and would not learn his 
worth until he had left the country, fared outside of the country (renewed 
mumble dying away into silence, leaning against the tiled stove and 
palpably placated by a posterior warmth). Then, argumentatively, in 
conversational tones: Well, one had offered one’s services to the King of 
Prussia, the primate of the German princes, a man of doubtless (shrug of 
the shoulders) pre-eminent merit, not only for the conquest of Silesia and 
the introduction of the potato. And had one not received instructions from 
that quarter that the preacher should stick to his last and had no business to 
play the quack in the sciences (snort of scorn from the nostrils). So one was 
to stay on here to play lickspittle to the Jesuits and thank God if one were 
not stoned by the mob, if one’s church were not pulled down about one’s 
ears, and one’s roof were not fired over one’s head. Would George like to 
have that experience—eh? And what if Roskoffski, who rode about 
harrying Evangelical preachers, were to fare through these parts in his 
twofold boots, one black t’other red, signifying fire and death? Did George 
want to look on when he hacked off his father’s hands and feet and pulled 
out his tongue by the roots. Ho! ho! Well, why not? (Meditative 
employment of the lavender-scented handkerchief.) Nay, nay—he did not 
feel himself called upon to wear a martyr’s crown (reflective shake of the 
head) and quite without prejudice to his religious convictions, he would 
liefer take service with the Jesuits than continue to defend a lost outpost. 
Thereby, mark you, he would become a 


martyr of science. In confidence, George (for women have no head for 
these matters) negotiations were afoot, negotiations of the utmost import, it 
was impossible to say anything about them at present, but ... In any case 
they were of the utmost import even for George’s own future. Well, ’nough 
said; wait and see (thoughtful drawing at the pipe, absorption in clouds of 
smoke. Well, well). 

“For choice I should go to England.” That was the country of the future; 
that was the home of the true citizenship of the world that found its outlet 
in vast schemes, girdling the world and carried out with untiring energy. 
“England, England!” (Triumphal march through the room with brandished 
pipe stem and floating dressing-gown.) “England, George, mark you our 
native land. A century ago we Forsters were still seated on our own land in 
our rich county of York at the fleshpots of Egypt before we emigrated and 


miscarried to this God-forsaken corner of the globe. Very commendable, 
our motives, very commendable, of course,” he added didactically, for his 
great-grandfather had left England for loyalty to King Charles the Martyr. 
“At the same time” (concluding growl) “were there no other countries in 
which to take refuge? Was Prussia nearer than, say, the Netherlands?” 

Projects. That is what it was. Projects behind Father’s brow furrowed in 
thought, projects behind his absent-minded smile, projects behind his 
outbursts of wrath. You got up, you went to bed with projects. Projects 
were the boy’s daily bread. He was, of course, subject to moods as on that 
October evening, when he had clung to Mother, but when she called him to 
help her now and talked to him tenderly half in whispers as if she was 
always afraid of being overheard: “Our dear homestead, eh, Georgie, and 
garden?” he felt uncomfortable and looked on himself as a traitor when he 
nodded and no doubt sighed once or twice not 


to be quite silent. A pleasant garden and a dear homestead—no doubt. But 
what if one of these projects were to take shape and the cramped world of 
home to crack like an eggshell from which he would step forth as the most 
hopeful cock-a-doodle-do. So he pulled his most guilelessly hypocritical 
face out of affection for his mother of whose grief he was most acutely 
sensible and it made his heart sore, but he mused none the less untiringly 
over the last cryptic utterances of Father who was in Danzig once again— 
with, mark you, a new coat, a mouse-coloured grey of the finest cloth and 
with half a dozen of his cravats of many ruffles, not to mention his full- 
bottomed wig. What was the business that was always taking him to 
Danzig where, too, sojourned Herr von Rehbinder, the Russian ambassador 
in Poland, a most devoted servant of the great Czarina, an implement of her 
good pleasure, and a most obliging man to boot? And what might it portend 
for him to be holding forth of late persistently on Holy Russia, on Europe’s 
Orient, on the jewelled walls of the Ural and the roaming breadth of the 
Volga, on the banks of which Germans were to settle as in the lap of 
Paradise, men of mettle whose families h’m, h’m—a majestic glance in 
Frau Justine’s direction—would thank them on their knees that their 
courage had removed wife and children from the lean pastures of home to a 
second Canaan in response to the insistent call of Catherine who, in 
alluring manifestos, was offering a refuge to the homeless of the whole of 
Europe, cheap bread and untold profits in the yet unpeopled spaces of her 


mighty Empire. Wherefore had he, George, suddenly to begin to learn 
Russian, train his tongue to roll its r’s like a purring tomcat and drop the 
Dutch, begun with such zest, shortly before? Why was Father so often lost 
in thought, smiling to himself nowadays as he worked, and why did he 
affect unconcern in the planting of the garden against the spring? 


Thus, eaten up by curiosity and impatience and constrained to escape his 
mother’s sad eyes, the boy did violence to his own nature and for a few 
weeks ran wild with Janusch and others of the same kidney, stole apples, 
set fire to hayricks and tormented cats and dogs, all of them things that 
heretofore had not been to his taste. He was inapt enough at them and was 
always being sent on ahead of the others to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
and being jeered at afterwards, and was on the eve, humiliated and 
disgusted as he was, of going back to his life of a solitary indoor 
bookworm, when smallpox, hovering about the village, fell upon him and 
for some long time had a tug of war for life or death over his meagre body. 
There followed pleasant days when he quite forgot the labyrinth of feverish 
nights again, days of raspberry vinegar and arrowroot, oh, and of Gellert’s 
dear Fables, days of ceasing to be sick and yet of being petted, days full of 
the sunshine of mother-love and no personal responsibility. No lessons, no 
writing, of talking one’s mother tongue and oh, only of play—days full of 
joy and the last of his childhood. For when he got up, covered by scabs, a 
little old man, tired still and miserable and thinking of nothing less than 
projects—things had gone so far that the eggshell broke and he had to come 
out, whether he liked it or no. Commissioned by the Russian Government 
as he said and as he doubtless 1magined—in any case by the mediation of 
the obliging Rehbinder—Reinhold Forster was going to the Volga, at the 
cost of the Crown, to study the conditions of the first German settlements 
there and he had bargained to be allowed to take his eldest son—“a 
hopeful,zealous, young scholar”—with him. So he took him with him like a 
puppy, a familiar, perhaps only because the boy had grown to be an 
indispensable habit and as a first sudden revulsion against solitary 
wayfaring in foreign parts. 


CHAPTER III 


IN the course of the first night at sea when the lighthouse of Zoppot had 
disappeared into the mists in their wake and the waves of the Baltic hurled 
themselves from either side against the broad-bottomed craft George, flung 
roughly about in his narrow bunk, paid the tribute of his sorrows and 
invoked, besides the one great “Our Father,” all the subsidiary deities of 
past years with whom he thought he had parted company for good and all; 
Mary, to wit, and Joseph, and with them Jacob, Abraham and Isaac no less 
than Moses and Elias and other white-bearded, wonder-working figures of 
his Sunday-school, to whom he had thought it proper to pay homage in the 
endless whispered prayers of his childhood, intent in affrighted 
conscientiousness not to forget a single one who in that case might have 
had to sit sadly on his separate little throne in heaven, perhaps put out, 
finally irate, at having been kept waiting for his accustomed incense. He 
ensured not only their support for himself but assured them of his devotion 
to themselves, “for I love you all so much,” he whispered, after calling the 
roll of their names and added finally to make quite sure, “and all angels.” 
For in the long run each and every one of them was (in his way of thinking) 
an angel, and he therefore made quite sure that no one had been left out. In 
earlier years he had often prayed himself to sleep in this way and only 
Frieken, who always insisted on knowing what he was whispering to 
himself about, had cured him of the habit. But it was easy to revert to it 
remorsefully, to abase himself abjectly and pledge fealty for all time if they 
would only suffer him to escape from this horrible ship alive and would 
vouchsafe him an unruffled little inside again. 
In a breathing space of the storm, when the groaning, 


creaking, clattering, howling died away for a moment, he heard, above the 
lamentations and the heartsearchings of his two fellow-voyagers, Brother 
David Kriizner of Herrnshut and Gotthold Betzel, a student of Jena, a 
familiar businesslike sound of grinding and munching, and it was brought 
to his knowledge while his bowels turned painfully to water and a sickly 
lassitude obscured his brain, that Father was eating apples in the outer 
darkness. He suddenly seemed to be conscious of the wholesome scents of 


home as of some fair visitant in the foul atmosphere of the low cabin, and 
writhed in the throes of seasickness and homesickness alike. Father was not 
seasick and the Lord knows how he contrived it. He rose in the morning, 
cutting the most grotesque capers and left the cabin whistling, not without 
having offered, with puckered brow and eyes rolling in sympathy, a “little 
collation” to his son and his fellow-sufferers, seeing that a lined belly can 
keep a man on his legs, as he said he had learnt from his own experience. 
George shook his head in terrified refusal, the Brother from Herrnshut, 
lying in his bunk, with a tasselled nightcap pulled over his ears and the 
wrinkled face of a little old woman only cast up his eyes to heaven and 
waved appealing hands; but Gotthold Betzel asked gruffly for a glass of 
spiritus liquor which Mr. Forster forthwith proffered in the guise of a 
noggin of rum and gave his suffering brother to sup as a mother would 
suckle her infant. Nor did he fail to pass the bottle to George and to the 
reverend Kruzner with an encouraging smile, shrugged his shoulders in 
pity, and himself took a long pull that permeated comfort through his very 
being all the way to his shoe buckles. Then he disappeared and sent down 
Janusch to see to the scouring of the floor and Janusch staggered in looking 
green and yellow himself. 
For it was a fact, they had taken Janusch with them, 


for what is a traveller without his body servant? A tree without shade. 
Janusch did his best before he collapsed at the foot of George’s bunk and 
George became painfully aware that his erstwhile formidable foe was as 
broken as he himself was. If from the day he had entered their service he 
had shown a certain aloof demeanour that manifested itself in complete 
disregard of George and fervent zeal in the service of his father, it now 
became clear that he had divested himself with his ragged jersey of the last 
rag of animosity and with the hose and leather breeches and neat, moss- 
green tunic with which Forster had equipped him in hot haste at Danzig, 
had donned an enthusiastic servility even towards George, whom he 
addressed as “Panje” and whose sleeve he now kissed just before he broke 
down and rested his head on the wooden framework of the bunk. He said 
not another word, but his eyes glared wildly from his pale, dirty face like 
those of some wild animal of the woods, torn from its safe warm earth, and 
George, respecting his condition as that of a fellow-sufferer, lay still 
exhausted, incapable of thought beyond what a paradise it must be to be in 


a Stable bed at home, and, for all he cared, with smallpox, as long as it were 
at home and—with Mother. 

In the meanwhile the Herrnshuter had recovered so far that he was able 
by lying prone, it is true, and with his hands carefully clasped on his 
stomach, to intone a psalm. He chose the forty-second and found comfort 
for his heart in the words: 

“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts; all thy waves 
and thy billows are gone over me....” 

When he had finished he looked at the boys pleasantly and cautiously 
raised himself a little. “Is it not a precious thing, my children,” he asked, 
“to feel so utterly in the hands of the Lord and to have to commit oneself 
wholly to Him. Alas that it is only in mischance that we feel 


utterly His own—but the flesh is weak.” He would undoubtedly have said a 
great deal more, but Gotthold Betzel silenced him with a testy grunt and 
many an hour passed before conversation flowed freely, though Reinhold 
Forster appeared several times during the day, like fine weather personified, 
to partake of those little collations which, as stated, he needed for his 
sustenance. 

“You will be hungry—all the time,” Mother had said just before they 
left, with a smile through tear-dimmed eyes, and Father who was just then 
dealing with a knuckle of ham and working both jaws hard, had answered: 
“Bah! Hungry, and what if we were, my love? Science is worth sacrifice.” 
None the less he devoted himself purposefully to the capacious hamper that 
Frau Justine had packed so carefully. The hour for sacrifices had not, it 
appeared, struck yet, and squatting on a stool on the floor of the cabin with 
the aforesaid hamper between his knees, he engaged in the most diverting 
colloquies with his travelling company. 

“You marvel, my son,” he might say and George smiled obligingly if a 
little faintly—‘yes, marvel! And how am I to blame you for it? For you see 
your crochety father who seemed resigned to wither behind the stove into a 
dry old stick, suddenly transplanted, so to speak, to living waters. All 
honour to the office, dear brother in Christ,” he turned to the gentle 
Kruzner. “All honour to the office! But when a man is offered the world in 
exchange for his village in Pollackia, when the greatest of all Empresses 
with her own hand—metaphorically speaking, gentlemen, metaphorically 
—throws open the doors of her wide realm with: ‘I have the honour, Mr. 


Forster.’ A fool, eh? a fool not to grasp his opportunity. And furthermore I 
have certain gifts that outstep the limits of the office, burst them asunder if 
I may put it so, reverend sir.’ He mumbled H’m, H’m several times, 
tenderly twitching his nose between two 


fingers the while, and staring blankly into vacancy. “And then a man has to 
bear in mind his merits in the investigation of the aquatic fauna and insects, 
his acquaintance with M. de Rehbinder, the envoy of Her Imperial Majesty, 
his correspondence with M. de Haller of Ziirich and his ability to express 
himself in seventeen languages—and finally his knack of putting his big 
toe in his mouth and grinning between his legs. Which latter 
accomplishment he is sure to demonstrate ad oculos, thought George 
resignedly, who, with all his admiration for his father, felt for the first time 
in his life some small embarrassment when he expanded too generously, 
like a flower in the sunshine. 

Then, while he fared modestly from his knapsack, though he seemed to 
be only nibbling at his food with his front teeth—he had a long, 
longsuffering upper lip and the big, moist eyes of a rabbit—David Krizner 
began: “Nothing surpasses labouring in the stillness, dear brother, and the 
Lord is my witness that I should have served Him if He had exalted me, 
poor as I am, to such high office in which I could have served Him humbly 
among my fellowmen. Whereas since it is His saving wish to send me 
forth, to the Morduans, to the Bashkirs and to the Kalmucks—so David 
Kruzner sets forth, for it does not become him to kick against the pricks.” 

“You are right, sir brother,” said Forster with a certain oily quality in his 
voice that George remembered about him in church; he knew then that 
Father was thinking of anything rather than of matters touching his 
congregation, “the lamb is safe in the arms of his Shepherd, even amid the 
heathen. In the meantime swum cuique, reverend sir, suum cuique. Is not 
that your view too, sir student?” And while David Kriizner mumbled that 
he was only a humble brother ignorant of Latin, Gotthold Betzel broke in: 
“The devil take the Morduans and Bashkirs and every office in 


Germany as well where the rats devour you alive, because the little pets 
have nothing else left worth eating. But I am going to St. Petersburg; you 
may be Emperor there before you know where you are, but the ground 


would be rather too hot for my liking. But I shall submit my project to the 
Empress for lighting palaces and hovels thriftily by oil distilled from 
mutton tallow which at one and the same time serves for heating, and then 
with the great profits earned, travel to Turkey where we will see what 
happens.” 

“Ergo bibamus! To your health, sir. In my time I too have wasted my 
time on lectures,” said Forster sympathetically and passed the bottle to him 
without inquiring further into the projects of the aforesaid Betzel. 

Towards the end of the voyage, which sped smoothly and safely in nine 
days, he used to sit for the most part in the Captain’s cabin, for he made a 
great impression on the latter by his knowledge of the remotest coasts and 
peoples and none the less told him the most stupendous lies to outbid him, 
in which, however, he failed. Forster always contrived to go one better, to 
play off flying fish against the mermaids, the boiling springs of Iceland 
against the magnetic mountain, and kindred portents and wonder ... 
Whereby they furnished one another with excellent entertainment and 
Skipper Mandeweit, who sailed once a year round the Kattegat to London 
but had otherwise never gone beyond the great punchbowl of the North Sea 
all his life, pronounced the learned gentleman to be a “damned rat 
catcher’—which for him connoted a high degree of approval. He 
unhesitatingly included Forster’s stories in his treasury of lies and thus 
became an involuntary propagator of the truth. Gotthold Betzel, too, 
recovered so far as to be of the company. Several packs of cards were part 
of his baggage and he initiated Mr. Forster and the Skipper into the 
mysteries of beggar-my-neighbour, not without making 


full use of his superior craft, which Mandeweit endured with curses and 
Forster with indifference; he took a hand, no doubt, for he was no spoil- 
sport, but at bottom this was only a pastime for addlepates and if they had 
not all been travelling together.... Furthermore, cards had always bored him 
horribly and he therefore lost persistently from the outset. This raised 
Gotthold Betzel to the best of spirits so much so that he remembered his 
musical gifts and henceforward used to sing a good deal in a rough voice, 
sang songs that attuned Brother Krizner to melancholy, but George and 
Janusch to uncommon merriment. The two ranged about the deck and 
appeared to be as little in the relationships of master and servant as they 
had ever been at home. 


“Georgie, Panje, there’s too much water; it’s terrible,” Janusch had 
declared on the very first day and George, who in his inmost soul was 
inclined to agree with him, had assumed his tutorial mien with hands folded 
behind his back and protruding lower lip. Good Lord! As if that were all 
the water there was on the globe. But it was, God wot, no more than a stout 
whale might swallow at a draught. And the “pretty pigeons” overhead were 
really aquatic birds, probably seagulls; oh yes, it was possible to be able to 
know things like that without having to ask one of the rude sailors who 
probably would be prompt to ask in return whether you would be good 
enough to dive overboard and swallow a mouthful of salt water when he 
would be glad to wring your skin out for you. Janusch’s yellow-brown 
owl’s eyes grew rounder and rounder in astonishment and George took that 
as a challenge to his self-respect in no event to manifest surprise himself. 
On the eighth day out they saw a flight of wild swans crossing the gulf 
from the south and encouraging each other reciprocally, uttering mysterious 
cries—the names, perhaps, of the endless lakes of Finland. 


On the following morning Kronstadt loomed through the mists like the 
fantastic bastion of a sea king and on the evening of the same day the 
travellers were swaying on feet, unaccustomed to dry land, down the 
perspective of the Newski. The composure of the boy whom nothing could 
surprise began to falter a little and it was reassuring to have a father whose 
hand one could clutch, and curiously enough, this big hand itself seemed to 
find some support from his son’s little paw. They passed down this most 
imposing of all streets without a word and kept on looking round for 
Janusch who panted in their wake under the weight of the portmantle, 
assisted by a kindly, slant-eyed fellow who had taken the rest of the 
baggage in charge and grinned encouragement every time they looked at 
him. For the rest, Herr Forster gained confidence with every stride and by 
the time he reached Peter Bierberg’s tavern, gave himself the airs of a case- 
hardened traveller, who is proof against wiles and unmatched in 
experience; which appeared to make Peter Bierberg feel abashed, but did 
not prevent him, amid a great deal of shouting, shrugging and apologies 
from quartering his new guests in the same room as a Polish family of 
many olive-branches where father and son had to share one bed and their 
modesty was put to severe tests. In the meantime his first sojourn in St. 
Petersburg passed as quickly as a dream and George had no time to realize 


that he was, it was true, on dry land again but hundreds of miles away from 
home and Mother. He had hardly adjusted his little brain to take in the 
impressions of this great crude city with its marble palaces and stately stone 
mansions which, washed in green or café au /ait with their gaily coloured 
flat roofs and the pretentious decorations of their facades, were just 
beginning to oust Peter’s old timber town, its bazaars and church cupolas, 
its canals, and, above all, its teeming Neva with its uncanny, swaying 
bridges of boats, 


conveying droshkys, horses and horsemen, and whole tangled mass of the 
populace from the first Admiralty quarter to Vassilii Ostroff on the other 
bank and, not least, of this populace itself, so diverse in its composition as 
even the port of Danzig, whose seething traffic had hitherto been his 
standard for appraising marvels, was not and never could be. 

(He had yet to realize that it was his own little self that had undergone 
this vast, shouting, howling, moving, mysterious enlargement. For every 
place, ever jealous of its entity, imprints itself unintermittedly on the mind 
that receives and reflects it and every mind reaches its limits only when its 
consciousness ceases, but the child mind becomes permeated by the setting 
of its native place.) Thus, hardly had he outgrown Nassenhuben with its 
familiar crampedness of house and garden and its bleak setting of moor and 
plain, hardly had he grasped Danzig that seemed to him to have hundreds 
of aspects in its storied culture, its Catholic splendour, and its population 
made up of nothing but of pastors and starosts—yes, of nothing but gentry, 
the like of whom there had only been two at home—hardly had he turned 
his back on the sea with its exhausting demands’ on mind and body—the 
severest of which was perhaps his nil admirari pose as towards Janusch, for 
at the age of eleven it is incredibly difficult to be standing on one’s dignity 
all the time—than St. Petersburg came like a fevered dream and now they 
were moving on again. 

On they went with a precedence pass in a coach of their own, two 
hundred and fifty versts every four-and-twenty hours, through lengthening 
days and nights growing ever lighter, with hardly time for night lodgings in 
some dirty inn where mine host bent double in reverence before a 
gentleman travelling on the business of the Crown and therefore paying 
only half the posting dues, and thereby set 


the seal on Herr Forster’s good humour, but where in return they were half- 
murdered by vermin at night. 

But Father was exceedingly alert and active on the road and turned the 
time to account by a very thorough repetition in all domains of knowledge. 
He studied botany with George beside the coach as it rocked with 
disconsolate slowness over the sandy tracks of interminable forests, and 
broke into ecstatic rhapsodies about the richness and virgin quality of the 
soil as soon as they were bowling along gaily behind a relay of eager little 
horses that tossed and flung their shaggy heads about enthusiastically when 
the jamshtshik urged them on, less by means of his long whip than by the 
low sing-song intonation of his voice. 

George grew accustomed to the sight of Janusch’s back with the short, 
stiff pigtail dangling to and fro on the box in front of him and often used to 
long for the round head to be turned when a glance equally eloquent of 
regard and sympathy from Janusch’s owl eyes would slowly sweep over 
him, whereupon he would feel a little comforted again, because suffering 
would not have appealed even to the holy martyrs nearly so much without 
witnesses, you can be quite sure of that. At home Mother had sometimes 
marvelled at all that was expected of him, and on specially hard days had 
smuggled an apple into his hand, or even made a hasty cake, in all stealth it 
is true, and they had consumed it together beside the hearth, neither Rieken 
nor Fieken were to know anything about it, nor Malchus, the manservant, 
nor Mareicken, the maid. But here one had to bite one’s lips, breathe hard 
through one’s nostrils to gain a minute’s time and then to come out pat with 
one’s answer, quite spellbound by those impenetrable china-blue eyes and 
by the powerful hand impatiently tapping the back of the coach, whence it 
so easily slipped and rapped George’s head that ducked patiently then—no, 
Janusch should have no occasion 


to turn his head then, and it was successful; really could be done, to take 
those clouts without a whimper. There was, thank Heaven, no room in the 
kibitka for executions on a larger scale of which Father was otherwise fond 
as beguiling the working hours; Father abstained from them after, during 
the first day or so, hitting his funny-bone severely, a sign that he too could 
refrain if it had to be. George knew, from his experiences at home, that you 
fared best if you did service to the man of might as a matter of course, but 
he finished his education in the art of reading the giant’s wishes before he 


had put them into words now. The giant was at times in an exceedingly bad 
temper. Travelling was agreeable no doubt and the country was 
scientifically as full of matters of interest as a poodle’s pelt is of fleas, but 
at the same time it was intolerably big, and there was no end to it with its 
light, rustling, for ever rustling waving birch woods, its bright timber 
villages, its interminable dull green plain behind which the horizon was 
always retreating, although every evening one believed one would be 
landing in the far East on the morrow and had crossed the Volga long ago in 
one’s sleep. Furthermore, for the nonce the fare of the countryside 
displeased him; he turned up his nose at shtshi and kasha, but kwas fairly 
turned his stomach and he contended stridently that it was immoral to drink 
this fermented filth; there was no telling what ingredients might not have 
been used in the brewing of it. Nalioka alone found some favour in his 
sight and he was wont to demand it firmly everywhere and to manifest a 
deal of chagrin when this beverage, brewed of cherry juice, sugar and wine, 
was not forthcoming. 

At length he discovered that the Russians are past-masters in the art of 
pasty making; wherewith the outlook brightened forthwith and as soon as it 
was borne in upon him that the most varied pasties, whether stuffed with 
mushrooms, 


fish, meat or bacon and currants, were at his service as provender for the 
journey he rebounded to a surplus of natural vitality. He took charge of the 
provision hamper and of the trunk containing his books and scientific notes 
which on their rare days of rest George had to write out in fair hand from 
his dictation. He entrusted the custody of the rest of the baggage to Janusch 
and acclaimed him a model body-servant, but failed to note the fact that his 
little son did the greater part of the work, because Janusch, when 
confronted with the manifold appurtenances which the civilization of his 
employers entailed, was in a somewhat desperate plight, and had not time, 
as will be set forth in due course, to get the better of his bewilderment. 
Consequently he confined himself to the care of the footgear, to strapping 
and man-handling the trunks while George silently took charge of the 
seemliness and careful packing of the garments. When Herr Forster 
deigned to become aware of him at this business one day he observed: 
“How very like your mother you are, my son.” Otherwise he manifested 


little interest, but for the future held George to account for every stain on 
his garments. 

At length they reached Nishni-Novgorod. Here a rent gaped in the 
monotonous hide of the plain and the soul of Russia lay bare, garishly 
Asiatic like the interior of the fairy-tale churches in its exuberance; 
jewelled caves flooded in ruby light—like the peoples that foregathered 
here with the smell of uncounted droves of horses and of leather, with their 
primitive delight in colour in their apparel, and the soft clink of tiny silver 
chains and trinkets in the high, gaily embroidered head-dresses of the 
women. At the same time it all reeked of dirt and grease, and the moisture- 
laden atmosphere of the river valley was grateful to travellers, parched as 
they were by dust, wind, and blazing sun, and amid the benisons of the 
jamshtshik—yes, he would wait, not stir, by 


God, from his inn, he would stand on the bank and gaze his eyes out until 
the most revered little father came back up-stream again, if only he would 
be sure to return, only return!—they climbed on board the barge and the 
river took them in charge. 

Water! was the watchword again, but it had a sound other than it had had 
at sea, quite other, this floodtide, moving on tirelessly in the vast 
melancholy of its will, seemed more purposeful and effective, had nothing 
in common with the turbulent unruliness of the sea. Not that George could 
have explained it to himself, but he understood—he understood. He 
crouched behind a coil of rope in the bows of the barge and gazed straight 
ahead. Everything was so quiet and solemn, the water slipping round the 
flat islands, the forests of rushes swaying and rustling for miles all round, 
the big wader birds sweeping in majestic circles above them. He gazed 
eastwards where the waters blent into the unending plain and melted into 
the horizon, but in the west the skies were deep gold behind the black, quiet 
barrier of the hills. Then the burlaki, dropping the anchor, began to sing and 
he understood that too, though he did not perhaps catch a single word of it; 
he only squatted there, a very small boy in spite of his full-waisted coat and 
bag-wig, had laid his head on his knees and wept. But it was not so much 
that he was grieving, only as if at last life was bound to be less strenuous 
and that was surely to the good. Something or other was petting him, 
holding him, cradling him; the undue tension that since the beginning of the 
journey had strained him to the limit of his endurance, was relaxed, “Mr. 


Usher” disappeared into nothingness, there remained a boy, childlike, 
trustful, or naughty. In a word, he reverted to his own nature and that for 
the first time for seven years because at bottom he had parted company 
with it from the time when he had suddenly been able to read—yes! how 


had it all come about?—from the time when his playtime came to an end. 

Moreover, his father was having an experience similar to his own. Herr 
Forster spent whole days daydreaming with the sun pouring down on his 
broad back, except that he every now and then blinked and yawned 
cavernously like a lazy cat. True, he got up ever and anon, stretched his 
limbs till his joints cracked, rubbed his hands violently, began to manifest a 
hurried interest in the banks as they slipped past, zealously cross- 
questioned the helmsman who replied with an impassive face, and stood 
bent double over a tablet on his raised left knee and was very busy making 
notes. But there was no talk of elaborating them as George always secretly 
dreaded when he saw Father thus engaged, but Herr Forster remained 
placable and lazy and only became more alert when they made fast and 
went on shore as happened every second or third day. They endeavoured 
then to procure mounts or went inland on foot into the wild woods or the 
bleak steppes, collected specimen plants and tried to snare animals. 

On these expeditions Janusch behaved like a madman on the track of 
poor tshokushka, the prettiest dwarf hare, the quail-like call of which he 
learnt to mimic, and to track its subterranean runs and burrows with the 
nose of a terrier. He devoted himself to this pastime with a sort of tearful 
passion and George became well aware that Janusch ceased to take delight 
in anything else. Janusch was bitterly disappointed and sought some outlet 
for his energy and ambition for which life on the coach-box and at the oar 
failed to allow sufficient elbow-room. This was patent enough, though 
Janusch never put it into words, but his moody silence, the sombre 
aloofness of his peevishness weighed heavily on George, just because he 
himself felt so light-hearted and he was concerned that those about him 
should be of good cheer 


lest their discontent should jangle the air of harmony. Truth to tell, Janusch 
hated water; he had just recovered from the Baltic and was now trapped in 
a timber trough again, swaying and floating on the noxious element in a 


way that made one sick to look at it. No doubt at home he would ride the 
horses to water, but that, Heaven knows, had been a very different thing; 
there he was master of horse and water, of the horse-pond where every 
leech, every muddy, yellow-waistcoated newt was a personal acquaintance. 
Ha! and then to gallop back, half-naked and dripping as any water sprite, to 
the village, shouting, cracking his whip and pulling faces until all the 
children and the girls took to their heels—that surely was a different thing 
from having to sit still day in, day out, being joggled about in an infernal 
box. Janusch sulked. Janusch’s gaze followed the horses on the towing 
path, patiently plodding along the bank and towing the heavily laden 
barges, and envied the serfs that drove them. A thousand times more did he 
envy some other people with whom they fell in for the first time at the 
beginning of August on the Western bank. They had one evening watched 
from afar a cloud, a cloud of smoke and dust, which as they drew nearer, 
became iridescent in the setting sun. A crowd of human beings and animals 
were jostling within; dark, round, peaked tents, shooting up like fungi, were 
being put up; there rose the sound of shouting, lowing, and neighing, 
interspersed by the cracking of whips and the firing of muskets that 
reminded George and Janusch at once of the great fair at home, and George 
noticed how Janusch’s eyes began to shine and how, without waiting for 
orders, he put Father’s big kneeboots ready and then hopped about from 
one foot to the other and behaved exactly like a dog that becomes aware of 
all the signs of departure, but is not sure whether it will be taken out. Nor 
did Herr Forster disappoint him, and although the helmsman 


growled that they would be bringing the whole of the scum about their ears, 
he had the barge made fast off the Kalmuck encampment and strolled 
across with the two boys, unarmed and, as expansively at his ease as if he 
were in his own village street at home. He returned entirely satisfied, but 
made no objections to the anchor being weighed forthwith or to the journey 
being continued for half the night downstream. Even over this reach a 
crowd of half-grown boys and children, on horseback and on foot, 
spectrally escorted and encircled by tall, white hounds, followed them on 
the left bank while the barge slipped down the stream, and river and steppe 
lay steeped in silver blue moonlight. 

Janusch was very restless, he squatted quite close to George and in a 
hoarse whisper told of all he had seen, always relapsing into Polish, staring 


at the crowd following on the opposite bank, and drawing breath through 
quivering nostrils as if he still hoped to capture the scent of the camp he 
loved, the smell of horses, of leather, of sheep dung, milk, sour and 
fermented. Furthermore, everything there had been so delectably greasy; 
melted butter together with milk and salt had been added to the tea 
ceremoniously proffered them in the Khan’s kibitka from a handsome 
copper-bound leather jack and drunk from cups of the same hornlike 
leather. 

All these yellow-brown shining faces, with their black coarse hair, their 
bright little eyes and broad mouths, had appealed to Janusch; the long, thin 
mustachios of the men had inspired his respect and the chainmail armour of 
the Khan and his escort, with their round helmets, bows and arrows, and 
short muskets seemed to him martial and royal. He had gaped at the white 
camel of Bokhara, that overlooked him scornfully, because it was the white 
camel and, as such, only drew the little two-wheeled cart conveying the 
sacred vessels, the plump little Buddha of gilt wood, the incense 


and the burners and the rolls of the Scriptures with which the Shaman was 
wrathfully busy, for he resented the visit of the pacific stranger and took 
him to be a rival magician. But even the ordinary camels were worth 
watching, kneeling down patiently with extended necks to be relieved of 
their huge loads; they carried whole houses on either side of their strange 
humps. What manner of beasts were they? The horses were shaggier and 
less broken, the cattle smaller and more leggy than those at home, the goats 
had no horns and the sheep fat tails; everything, everything was different 
and yet dizzily attractive; there was hardly any distinction between man 
and beast, they all crowded round, besnuffed and beslavered one, they 
came into such close contact with one another, smelt, tasted one another, 
and it was that that Janusch had missed for months, no doubt, that was it 
and it had therefore gone to his head. He ate ewes’ milk cheese and smoked 
meat and drank fermented mare’s milk; he crawled into every tent where 
fresh tshipan was being brewed in shallow iron dishes on the tripods and 
the bright brass buttons on his green jerkin gave him cheap precedence over 
mousegrey George, who went behind him, felt ill at ease, and longed for 
the presence of Father who was involved in an interminable chaffering with 
the Khan for weapons and leather vessels and had even contrived to 
exchange a prayer mill for a little amber necklace for which a little slant- 


eyed lady, a favourite daughter of the baldheaded chief, lusted, greatly to 
the wrath of the Shaman, who threatened the Khan with the vengeance of 
all the evil spirits, sprinkled incense on the trail of the visitors, and would 
have preferred to have broken camp and pitched it again on some new 
undesecrated spot. 

No, George entertained an unuttered but very strong aversion from all 
these mongrel magician peoples, new samples of whom were always 
cropping up; he disliked going 


with his father into their tents and coming into contact with the Morduans, 
Tshuvasians and Bashkirs or whatever else they might be called; at the 
bottom of his heart he regarded them all as cutthroats of whom Akim, an 
old boatman, with whom he was at a pinch able to converse, had told him 
more by wide-open eyes, raised hands, throaty noises, and a gesture that 
illustrated throat slitting dramatically. He felt, curiously enough, safest 
when far and wide there was hardly a human dwelling in sight, when the 
river trailed straight into the horizon, sweeping on tirelessly, its sublime 
countenance reflecting the colours of the sky, when all about there was no 
sound except the click of the oars, the creak of the mast, the low rustle and 
gurgle of the water under the keel, the cry of the waterfowl and the drowsy 
gossip of the crew. Maybe too, their chant in the late afternoon or of a 
morning when the heavens spread their rainclouds low over the plain until 
everything became heavy and sad and the soul sought escape ... to their 
chant everything merged into one heaven and earth, river and mankind, and 
the gently rolling line of hills was like a low accompaniment when the 
notes echoed back in blended melody. There were the grey-green willows 
on the long, low sand eyots that, mirrored in the quiet waters, trailed their 
long branches in the stream; there were the fisherfolk who, wading into the 
water to set out their nets from their hovels on the bank, hardly appeared to 
be animate, mere part and parcel of the landscape. There were the mouths 
of little tributaries, hidden away behind forests of reeds, modestly, like a 
lovers’ tryst. There was the smell of tar and caulking and acrid wood smoke 
mingling with the damp cleanliness of the waters and at times, too, with 
that of fish and decaying vegetation. It was all good, tender, and gentle. 
George smiled a great deal for no reason; he sat and looked at his hands, 
small hands, he thought, they reminded him for some reason or other of 
Fieken, his sister, 


who was a child still. And then it suddenly occurred to him, in midstream 
in the Volga, that he himself was only a year older than Fieken. He 
marvelled at it for a minute, then forgot it again. 

Father was bargaining with a fisherman travelling on board with them, 
for bladderskin to secure the mouths of his spirit of wine bottles in which 
he was preserving his captured reptiles. George had to join him, stand 
beside him, listen to the bargaining and a dispute about the goldfish, the 
Beshanaya ryba: “Don’t eat it, little father; it drives folk mad and God be 
gracious to your exalted family.” It was food for heathen, for the Morduans 
and Tshuvashes! Little father laughed and had it cooked for supper, but 
thought its taste insipid and preferred sterlet as a standby.... George smiled 
dreamily and went back into the bows, where Akim was squatting, plaiting 
baskets of osier. He sat there and waited for his soul to come back to him, 
his soul, that timid bird that was always wheeling round him and would 
fain take up its dwelling within him since formulae and vocabularies ceased 
to fill the room. 

For the rest he marvelled at times when later on he heard Father 
describing this journey; Herr Forster would become quite dithyrambic and 
gave descriptions of the volume of the waters, of the inrush of the Oka and 
the Kama—the rivals of the Volga he called them—and of the rest of the 
mighty tributaries, of the traffic of the barges and the rafts, of the din of 
rising cities, of the wealth of timber in the crashing virgin forests and of the 
mysterious, uncanny and teeming life of wild animals and human beings, 
with which the banks overflowed. 

He searched his memory conscientiously and noted that he could 
remember nothing of it all. He remembered Akim and the fisherfolk and 
that he had been fond of the sturgeon’s roe although he had always felt 
queasy about it. He remembered 


the wife of the rich Tartar they had visited at Kasan, sitting on the divan, 
stiff with gold embroideries, chains and rings, and smiling at him with 
blackened teeth through the steam from her eggshell china teacup. Father 
had for some reason or other left him behind and had gone on; he was 
squatting, diminutive and bashful, on a cushion beside the stove in which a 
fire, though it was a mild, late summer’s day, was burning. He too, was 


given his bluish eggcup of tea and a little pile of sticky sweetmeats, placed 
on a beautiful little table, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, but he was too 
bashful to eat under the smile of that woman who only moved her 
bejewelled hands to raise the cup to her lips and then to return it empty to 
the serving-maid who was perennially smiling too, but all the same more 
human. He wanted to avoid looking at her and forced his eyes to range 
about disconsolately. There was a wondrous wooden chest of many colours, 
displaying polished trinkets, copper washing basins, a mirror, just as at 
home, and carnations and geraniums in the window. But then again there 
was a little lacquer cabinet with flowers and birds of gold and the samovar, 
hissing and rumbling. He felt how hot he was growing, his hands became 
quite clammy and he would have liked to have mopped his face if only the 
Tartar woman ... And now he had looked across at her after all and had 
been horribly scared.... 

His hostess’s face was in a state of liquefaction; perspiration was 
streaming from her forehead, leaving its channels through her coal-black 
eyebrows and rosy cheeks, even her red lacquered mouth was distorted into 
a gaping open wound. Good God! What on earth had happened! She was 
sweating, poor thing, sweating, she was enjoying the beneficent relief that 
had been the object of her tea-drinking, but for the moment she was sitting 
quite helpless until the serving maid came to the rescue with a towel that 
appeared to have 


served a similar purpose for many a week. The samovar was at once pushed 
aside, the Tartaress snorted relief and took her ease, always mopped anew 
by her smiling handmaid until the exuberance of her pores was exhausted. 
A little tin box, with compartments of many colours, then made its 
appearance. The Tartar beauty offered her moon face with mouth relaxed 
and was painted, stroked, and wiped by the same deft, careful handmaid 
and, while the work of art was in progress, sat immobile, only every now 
and again blinking at George through her narrow slits of eyes. Finished at 
length she remained immobile with her reddened finger-tips folded over her 
portly paunch and smiling into vacancy in the consciousness of the beauty’s 
apogee. George became so spellbound under the impression that he was in 
the presence of a jewelled shrine, perhaps an image, a picture, that he 
ventured to move his legs and to scratch his nose until he saw his hostess 
revolve her eyes, when he immediately became petrified again. She spoke 


to him, then uttered the same sentence three times over, which made him 
stare at her in despair for he still could not understand anything, until she 
wagged her head in disgust and kept silent. She then suddenly said in quite 
a clear voice: “Tsha? Tea?” in Russian and nodded. As he understood this 
time, he agreed with enthusiasm to placate her, or at any rate not to annoy 
her, and she at once turned a jet of hurried words on the serving-maid, who 
slipped out and returned with a fresh bubbling samovar. As soon as the 
water-boiled over and the steam escaped, a delicate springtide fragrance 
rose from the vessel at the moment of infusion which the idol figure 
inhaled with a sigh of content. And while the girl, to the soft jingle of her 
bracelets and earrings flitted to and fro to fill the cups—she was wearing a 
light blue little coat with silver embroidery and under the tight-fitting upper 
garment wide red trousers gathered in above the ankles—while the 


Tartar woman showed her teeth at the hot cup, and George, puffing and 
blowing desperately, kept an anxious eye on his hostess, the earlier scene 
was repeated with the regularity of a recurrent nightmare once and once 
again; tea-drinking, sweating, and bedizening, and not till then did Father 
return with the Tartar. It was, of course, all very well for Father to laugh.... 

He had in fact often been panic-stricken on this journey; he remembered 
that particularly vividly later on and that he had acquired the habit of going 
to sleep with his little paw over his eyes when he did not bury his head 
altogether in the crook of his arm. That began on those nights in the reeds 
when one man always had to keep watch with a loaded matchlock, for the 
bandits did not have their being in Akim’s imagination only, the hills were 
swarmed with them and the crew crossed themselves with thanksgiving 
whenever they had rounded a volok—one of those promontories of 
driftwood, masked by willows, at the mouths of the tributaries—and no 
howls and gunfire had broken out from an ambush. He only had vague 
memories too of the German settlements, the visit to which was the primary 
object of the whole adventure, and in fact he only remembered the woman 
who had washed his feet and put him to bed like a little worn-out boy, not 
in the least like “a young scholar of promise.” Also the fact that when 
tucked up the first time after months in a real white bed, he had, in spite of 
exhaustion, lain awake for a long time in the pangs of sudden, devastating 
home-sickness. 


But all the memories paled before his last terrible adventure with 
Janusch. 

They had made an expedition inland near the Kaspi. The sun was 
refracted blindingly from the grey-white sand crust of the desert, the air 
was aquiver with heat and difficult to breathe, it seemed impregnated in 
brine; Janusch was 


moody and George crestfallen. Both of them were plodding in gloomy 
silence behind Father who was digging in the sand and looking for fossils. 
Akim attended them and carried the finds in one of his osier baskets; the 
two elders of the party therefore were busy in the best of spirits, more 
especially Herr Forster who kept on whistling to himself and making Akim 
laugh by jocular questions. A longdrawn ridge rose above the mass of 
drifted sand-dunes like a lion couchant among a flock of cowering sheep. It 
had rocky flanks and a red striped hide of interesting stratification, so Herr 
Forster went up to it like a pointer on the scent without looking round for 
George, who had stayed behind under cover of a sand-dune and this 
because Janusch, with a sound of desperate protest, had flung himself on 
the ground. 

“He’s hungry, he’s thirsty, he wants to go home, Janusch, poor dog,” he 
sobbed, snuffling, digging his lean fingers into the inhospitable crumbling 
salt crust. “’Tis a terrible country. Water much too much. No stables, no 
pig, no nothing.” 

“But we always give you plenty to eat, Janusch,” said George, 
nonplussed, and bent down to pass his hand into the hamper that the 
weeping boy was carrying on his back. He would have to have some food. 
Lord! this no doubt was a collapse of the vital forces; Herr Forster had 
always been dreading a breakdown of this sort in his own case and 
discussed its possibility in all its bearings. What of a collation? Walking 
was tiring; better get one’s teeth into something. “Janusch.” 

But Janusch had sat down and waived it aside with distaste—“not that.” 
His face was scoured red by the salty wind, his crinkly black hair dusty, as 
was the once-green jerkin that had been his pride; he drew up his knees and 
clasped his arms about them and his rigid eyes stared straight 


out over the desert. “Got hunger, raging hunger, torn with it, Hu, Hu,” he 
added, put his head between his knees and gave way without restraint to the 
emotions which, at the moment of collapse seemed to paint the moor round 
his mother’s hovel in Poland in all the hues of Paradise. They were all 
ragged and unkempt there and there was not a spot round the sooty hearth 
without some loved personal rags that lasted for years and kept one warm. 
Everything had such an acrid and penetrating smell of rancid bacon and 
fusel oil that tickled the palate so pleasantly, taken one at a time, of course. 
For a while it might be all very well to go about as well dressed as the 
gentry, to keep George Panje company, to abstain from all abuse and stable 
manners and to wait on the great Pan Forster as on God Almighty in riding- 
boots. But they were not his kin, these people who like Pan Forster never 
smelt of anything, save of something as insipid and sickly as lavender or 
something else uneatable—and he did not even smell like that himself, only 
his shirts and clothing. Shirts and other clothing as closely in touch with a 
man as his hide and ought to reek of his personality! All these ideas did not 
issue clear cut from the convolutions of Janusch’s brain, but they were 
bubbling up and down rebelliously, through his whole body like lava, 
straining for eruption, for Janusch thought, felt and suffered with his belly 
and his tongue quite as much as he did with his heart and his brain; 
everything about him made for unity and fusion and he had often cried of 
an evening because he was not as lousy as he had been, and to have a 
scratch before going to sleep had been so enjoyable. Not that he himself 
was conscious of it; it was only, he was missing something. 

George was most deeply and painfully distressed and suddenly realized 
distinctly that he did not like Janusch; more, that Janusch, for all his clean 
jerkin, had never ceased to disgust him, as at home, as from his earliest 
years. But 


for that very reason he felt the dull constraint to serve the other and with a 
painful effort, he bent down to touch Janusch’s twitching shoulders. God, 
what was he to say? and had the other not deserved what he had got? Who 
had always flung horse droppings about, had not only flung, but had made 
hits with them? That was at the bottom of it. And could there be such a 
thing as homesickness for a stall in which poultry, cats, pigs and human 
beings herded together? No matter, Janusch was weeping, he was exuding 


fluid amid furious sobs, he was letting himself go, was human, was 
wretched.... What was to be done about him? If Father ... 

At this moment the earth trembled from afar. At first neither of them 
knew whence the vibrating stillness of the desert shook to the dull roll of 
drums that reverberated from the sky and earth; Janusch started up and 
stared at George who in his turn raised himself on his hands and was 
gaping open-mouthed. But he had no time either to shout for help or to run 
away; he made a last effort to climb the nearest dune, but fell half-way, 
with his arms and shoes full of sand. So there he lay and looked on. A 
horde of horsemen on shaggy little horses swept up, bristling with arms, 
their chain-mail flashing in the sunlight, their tufts of hair, tightly tied on 
the top of their round skulls, floating in the breeze. Impossible to catch 
sight of the individual. They sped past like one devilish grin manifolded 
hundreds of times over, crouched on their horses’ necks and uttering 
chattering cries like a flight of wild geese. Shimmering dust enveloped 
them, sand spurted under their hoofs. The last one rode some little way 
behind and a thought more slowly; he was the only one who seemed to 
have observed the boys, for with maniac adroitness he turned round on his 
horse’s back without drawing rein—he was riding without saddle or 
stirrups—by raising himself on his hand, planted behind him on his horse’s 


back, and by flinging his leather-cased legs through the air. He rode 
unarmed—was he the jester or the sutler of the warrior train?—cut a few 
hideous grimaces with wildly whirling arms to scare the boys, to amuse 
them.... George seemed dazed, blinded; he watched without seeing 
anything, but Janusch, great Heavens, what had come over Janusch? 

He advanced a few paces with outstretched arms, he ran, yes, he 
undoubtedly ran after the fellow, and he, vaulting round again with the 
same fiendish nimbleness, wrenched his horse round and came racing back 
like a thunderbolt, bending down in the saddle with a shrill cry as of a bird 
of prey, and the next moment Janusch was sitting in front of the Kalmuck 
with his arms flung round the horse’s neck and flashing back a look at 
George that expressed God knows what; terror, no doubt, but unbounded 
triumph as well. George asked himself later on whether it would have been 
really possible for Janusch, with the thread of his fate whirling off so 
madly, to have put out his tongue at him or whether it was some delusion of 


his sight, because he was so accustomed to the play of Janusch’s familiar 
features? 

It need only be recorded here that they never succeeded in recovering 
their invaluable servitor and that, as has been stated, this adventure was the 
last clearly defined incident in George’s memories of his Volga journey. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE other boy was wearing the uniform of some military college, a tight- 
fitting, blue frock-coat with sparse silver buttons. He carried his black 
cocked hat under his right arm 


and his left hand rested on the hilt of the sword carried almost vertically 
from the hip. He wore his hair, stiffened by white of egg, in two heavily 
powdered rolls over his temples and an exceedingly bored face, but 
changed it to its most obliging expression as soon as a lady’s glance fell on 
him as, for example, the roving eye of his worshipful aunt, Princess 
Dashkoff, Catherine’s witty young lady-in-waiting who had brought him, 
the unenviable Michael Grigorievitch, to this anything rather than dazzling 
soiree at Court. He had hoped to encounter Court company—well, say the 
“inner circle’—and to gather subject-matter for the entertainment for his 
fellow-students as a bee gathers honey. And now, he found almost the 
whole of the Academy foregathered here in the withdrawing-rooms of the 
Eremitage, almost all venerable men with stooping shoulders, with their 
hands folded behind their backs, or so, in his indignant survey, he imagined 
they ought to be doing, although, as a matter of fact, only Doctor Pallas, 
chatting to a huge German opposite, adopted this posture and—as indeed 
was ludicrous enough—the infant phenomenon by his side, the German’s 
son, 1n a mouse-coloured cast-off of his father’s coat and in hose in 
wrinkles round his ankles; he was standing in that pose and peering up 
sideways at the great Pallas who by the way, hardly overtopped him in 
stature. The Empress had left. She had not vouchsafed her presence to the 
company for much more than a quarter of an hour and had conveyed the 
impression that she was suffering from ennui and a sort of conscious guilt 
weighed heavily on the company. 

George in the meanwhile was looking less at the colourless lips of the 
Councillor than peering furtively with an expression of shy longing at the 
other boy, of whose scrutiny he was aware, although nothing in the world 
would have prevailed upon him to address the other. He had discerned 


him immediately on entering the salon and had been possessed by the hope 
that Father might quietly and modestly take up a position against the wall 
with him close beside the boy, for the company impressed him as brilliant, 
splendid, and awe-inspiring, to so great an extent did he confound the 
spectacle of the sexagonal, mirror-panelled salon, lit by hundreds of wax 
candles, with that of the persons frequenting it. Only Simon Kotelnikoff, 
the Librarian-in-Chief, was wearing a full-skirted coat of poinceau red and 
a curled, full-bottomed wig, and stood out as conspicuously among his 
fellow-members as a bird of paradise in a rookery, tripping about and 
opening the lid of his golden snuff-box, so displaying Catherine’s portrait 
in miniature, most hospitably on every side. Malicious tongues averred he 
was only so lavish in order to turn conversation on the box, a gift of the 
Empress. The fact was that Kotelnikoff was addicted to snuff to such an 
extent that he needed no less than six pinches an hour “to dispel the clouds 
round Olympus” as he was wont to say, pointing to his vaulted, delicately 
wrinkled forehead: for this reason in company he always held out his snuff- 
box open for every one and absent-mindedly helped himself to a pinch at 
the same time. He was, beyond his ambition to be like Voltaire, without 
vanity and his ugly, Slav brown face with its flattened nose and sparkling 
brown eyes gave him a certain measure of claim to it. But a quite uncurable 
kindliness of nature, ineradicably ingrained in his heart, was always 
undoing his efforts to resemble his great prototype in playful malignity, 
however greatly it incensed him. 

“Jesus at the age of twelve in the Temple,” he said in a desperate effort 
to be blasphemous that upset him so much as to distort his leathery face and 
make his hand twitch to cross himself, an impulse he repressed 
horrorstricken in time by laying his hand on young Forster’s shoulder. “ 
What 


pride may well swell a father’s heart to possess such a son,” he continued, 
proffering his snuff-box to the empty air. “In truth, Monsieur Forster,” he 
went on, looking up at George’s father languishingly like a lovelorn old 
dame, “in his disquisition on the beaver dam on the Volosha near 
Fedoroffka, your son has put us all to shame, all of us veterans of science, 
is it not so, eh, Pallas?” he asked, waving his snuff-box at his colleague. 

The latter half-turned away in vexation and continued his conversation 
with Forster about the tribes along the Volga. 


“You will wait on me, little father,” Kotelnikoff burst forth irrepressibly 
and almost flinging his arms round George, “ I am only an old man, but I 
may possess some few things that may delight your heart. What? Would it 
not please you to see my writing-desk with the musical box or my tame 
popinjay? It came from Surinam and is a gift from my learned and 
celebrated friend, Madame Merian. She is making an especial study of 
insects, is painting and delineating them together with the leaves and the 
plants they affect for their habitat. You will find these little masterpieces at 
the Academy. I, my friend,” he added, taking George’s arm and leading him 
away, “strictly between ourselves, my tastes lie rather in the direction of the 
fine arts than of Nature unadorned. But you must not noise that abroad 
here; everyone, all the faculties you see assembled here, pay homage to the 
natural sciences and the mathematics as I myself am of the mathematical 
school—but passons ci-devant! Look, the portly party over there in the blue 
tail-coat is a colleague of mine, Aepinus; he has the order of St. Anne; 
Pallas and Euler are Knights of the order of Vladomir. Apropos, mark ye, 
an epigram of mine; ’tis most neat, I must confess (‘tis in German worthy 
of the great Lessing): 


“Zerbrach auch langst die Marmorsaule 
Drauf Pallas stand mit ihrer Eule, 
Hier ist sie wieder aufgebaut 


Wo Pallas seinem Euler traut.’! 


He giggled hurriedly, had a fit of coughing and patted the back of the 
embarrassed George’s hands. “The two cannot abide one another, you see,” 
he contrived to gasp in his ear and left him suddenly to mince towards the 
card-table at which Princess Dashkoff, with Rumoffski, the astronomer, and 
the Frenchman, St. Pierre, had taken their seats. 

George suddenly found himself left high and dry in the full glare of the 
mirrors, of the crystal chandeliers and of the polished parquet floor, and 
something akin to agoraphobia overcame him so that he dared not stir. 
Moreover, he felt as if he had been made to look foolish in the eyes of the 
other boy, by Kotelnikoff’s confidences and his abrupt desertion of him, 
and looked across miserably to see whether the latter had observed him. He 
saw him still standing in the same pose in front of a more than lifesize 


portrait of a general in a full-bottomed wig on a prancing charger, as if he 
had been posted there on sentinel duty, with his left hand still on his sword 
hilt and his nose, pert and at the same time bored, in the air. But although 
he did not seem to be aware of George a spasm suddenly passed through 
his frame, and he approached him in a stiff measured gait and stood to 
attention in front of him. 

“Sir,” he said in French, “you hail from Germany: have you seen the 
King of Prussia?” 

George felt all the blood rushing to his heart and his knees quaking. 


Mie long ago the marble column 
Of Pallas and her owl were broken 
Twas re-erected here for sure 
Where Pallas woos his Owler. 


“No, sir,” he stammered, and for another second had the good fortune of 
seeing Michael Grigorievitch’s pale-blue eyes turned on him at close range 
in pitying contempt. Thereupon the youngster turned away without a word 
and returned to his post while fortunately Father approached from the other 
direction and, after a few leave-taking ceremonials, took George away with 
him. 

During the days following this soiree in the Eremitage, Father was 
noticeably out of humour, which, as ordinarily, was made manifest in that 
he spoke no more than necessity demanded and bore himself with a very 
aloof and reproachful air. Without condescending to further explanations, 
he discharged the hired footman and the hackney coach, both of which he 
had, since his return to St. Petersburg, regarded as indispensable to the style 
of travellers of quality; he also exchanged the costly hairdresser of the 
Newski Prospect for an honest fellow who kept a public barber’s shop in 
Gostinnoi dvor, the big bazaar. Finally, and most significant of all, he 
ordered George to pack the trunks and in a twinkling effected a migration 
from Demuth’s hostelry near the Winter palace to the Widow Olga 
Nicholaievna Demidoff, who had a little timber house in the Wiborg 
quarter and spent the whole day in facile tears at the thought of strangers 
sleeping in the feather-beds of the late lamented Fedor Vassilievitch—but 


what would she not do to oblige her friend, Councillor Stephan Rumoski, 
who had persuaded her to give these Germans lodgings in her house? 

In the meanwhile a wonderful winter had set in and held the city, with its 
white woolly paunch overlying the earth, like some Polar monster. It was 
icy blue and smoky, it had dug itself into the soil, maintained its grip 
obstinately, and never failed nor faltered. Whole forests went up in flames 
to expel it from the houses and the Russian stoves were the only real 
friends in the cold, strange city. George warmed 


his hands on the tiles of a morning before he set about his tedious daily toil; 
he was translating a German work on botany into French and sat doubled 
up over his dictionaries and papers, only rising at intervals to attend to the 
samovar, the other friend that dispensed cheering tea without stint. Father 
had acclimatized himself to drinking it boiling hot, Russian fashion; tea and 
tobacco were the two things that kept him going when, sitting facing 
George, he laboured and groaned at his draft scheme for the German Volga 
settlements. This was the work the Government had invited him to submit 
after hanging about the ante-chambers of the great for the, so he held, well- 
earned reward for the observations of his journal as embodied in a report. 

“Just as if I had flung myself at their head,” he snorted angrily at his son 
between whiles, entirely forgetting how assiduously he had paid court to 
Herr von Rehbinder in Danzig, and forgetting too that in the agreement, 
unfortunately not drawn up in the form of a contract, the costs of the 
journey formed part of his fee, or rather he did not forget it, but he talked 
himself into believing that the greater part of what was due to him was still 
outstanding. Ha! If he could only succeed in gaining the ear of her Imperial 
Majesty. But there was a ring, a barrier round her, so that she might never 
learn that the invaluable Forster whom she herself had lured—well, had she 
not done so? “George, tell me what you think yourself?”—had lured into 
her service, that this man was suffering privations—“yes, before long we 
shall be on short commons, George’”—because “what was due to him” was 
being withheld. 

The fact was that Count Gregory Orloff, persistently pestered by Forster, 
had said to Princess Dashkoff one day, turning up his nose, because he had 
a deep contempt for all Catherine’s scientific pursuits; “This German fellow 
is talking 


a vast deal about his services to the Crown—what do they in fact amount 
to?” 

Whereupon the learned lady, turning up her nose in her turn, for she had 
as deep a contempt for the Empress’s predilection for handsome, stupid 
animals, like the Count, had replied: “In any case, not in ensuring an heir to 
the Crown.” 

And with this pointed, not to say, waspish retort, the matter of Forster as 
between Catherine’s reigning favourite and the future President of the 
Russian Academy had been settled, so that there was no reason to hope that 
this particular valuable German servant would be brought to the Empress’s 
notice. For, as Herr Forster’s mission to the Volga country had been 
arranged behind the back of the Academy, that excellent institution was 
inclined to rate the results achieved thereby no higher than the dilettante 
work of a private person, and it was this that had been made quite clear to 
Herr Forster that selfsame evening. 

He was enormously irate and George bore this with deference, but 
without quite understanding why; he accepted Father’s ill-humour that 
broke out every now and again in thunder and lightning as fate, and looked 
back on the Volga as a heaven-sent chance. Even at that age he laid the 
foundation for his belief that misfortune is the natural lot of man, but good 
luck almost synonymous with wrong-doing. This conception of his was in 
clearcut opposition to that of his progenitor who bore a grudge against life 
from the outset for withholding its comforts, its tidbits, what, in short, was 
“his due.” But when he did get it, he took it in the most childlike, matter-of- 
course spirit because Providence was only rendering him his due. 

When the scanty daylight had been spent on tedious tasks, that is to say 
at about three o’clock in the afternoon, Father began to fidget on his chair 
and to write more slowly; he would look out of window at the sky that was 
beginning to 


bedeck itself in gold and pink above the dull blue of the roofs, and would 
suddenly rise and begin to adorn his external man with great zest, to which 
end George had laid out the appurtenances requisite early in the morning, 
first and foremost the applegreen velvet vest with its buttons of rock crystal 
that Father had lately acquired in the big English bazaar of Hawksford 
Brothers, after he had traversed the twelve showrooms of this marvellous 
emporium for fully an hour and had always harked back to this waistcoat 


until he had at length said with decision: “George, your great grand-father 
was an Englishman.” And herewith the last scruples at becoming the 
possessor of this costly garment in exchange for eight roubles had been 
silenced. 

Thus, newly powdered and rosy of countenance, he beamed over his 
snow-white cravat and green vest like a veritable Yorkshire springtide and 
in no ways resembled a Prussian preacher, as indeed it was not his ambition 
to do. Furthermore, they had, of course, to provide themselves with furs 
and huge Russian snow-boots and, thus equipped, they set forth through the 
streets, Father, curious, avid of pleasure, and sharp set, like a big mastiff 
bounding and barking for sheer zest of life, George at his heels like a half- 
shrammed terrier that only goes out of doors because it is made to. 
Although he had had no food all day except a kalash, one of those tough 
Russian rolls, with his tea, he was not yet aware how hungry he was, only 
of a general, cruel exhaustion, of a craving for a warm bed, and of a stale 
taste in his mouth. The cold made him catch his breath and settled on his 
chest; his hands and feet grew numb, his eyes watered, and half-blinded, he 
stumbled along at his father’s heels who walked in great strides, 
magnificently enveloped in the steam of his breath, in his fur coat of seven 
capes like a perambulating mountain. Once they were seated in the stale 
warmth of a cookshop, as close to the stove as possible, with their 


hands clasping their steaming glasses of tea that were set before every guest 
at sight, he began to feel a little better, quite slowly too, a languid appetite 
revived, he licked up his bowl of kasha like a kitten, nibbled his pasty with 
some interest in its contents and was disappointed if they turned out to be 
fish. 

Father was well aware that it was beneath his station to frequent 
cookshops, but his hunger got the better of his sense of propriety, and 
sooner than go to an inn where, against a heavy score, there was not enough 
to eat, he preferred to go with the boy from one booth to the next and to 
take a snack at every street corner and to rub shoulders with the common 
people as he was fond of doing; but George dreaded it, because he 
suspected, not without reason, that the common people made merry at the 
German little father’s expense and relieved him of more money than was 
compatible with fair dealing. 


“Life on these lines, my son, can only be conducted on the principles of 
the strictest economy,” Forster used to say complacently after meals of this 
type to his son, and wend his way to the Neva to snatch a little 
entertainment from the last glimmer of daylight. 

The ungainly winter monster was playing catch-who-catch-can with his 
Russians here, and the whole of the broad level of the river between Vassili 
Ostroff and the Wiborg quarter was one big playground ringing with shouts 
and romps. There were icebergs with iceslides here and to whizz down 
them on flat little sleds was Herr Forster’s delight and George’s terror; here 
the sheepskins, the peasant carriers, the merry, greasy tvanushkis, who all 
through the winter earned good money, organized races over the glassy, 
snowspurting course; others played football or had wrestling and boxing 
matches and the beautiful, blue woodfire smoke rose unceasingly from the 
plank boothies, promising warmth, 


tea and warm little dish to every one in need of refreshment. Amid it all, 
the life of the teeming city ebbed and flowed busily to either bank, to the 
jingling of bells on the traffic roads, pegged out between fir branches, as 
the daylight glow died behind the dome of St. Isaac’s and, below, pitch 
braziers and torches blazed up, haloed in the mist with quivering rings of 
changeful light. On every hand was a heartiness beyond compare; folk were 
tenderly concerned for one another, rubbed one another’s noses with snow 
even if there were no need for it; the cold conjured up vital forces, the cold 
went to people’s heads because they themselves were overflowing with 
warmth within, the cold, in short, was the true mother of the St. 
Petersburgers, she nursed them on tea and spirits and made them children 
again. 

Reinhold Forster was in his element here; his big laugh resounded after 
the ivanuskis, whipping and whooping at their little horses, and folk 
laughed with him appreciatively until their beards wagged again. That was 
what life was meant to be, no doubt, thought George, hopping from one 
foot to the other, almost crying with cold and snuffing feebly. But, good 
Heavens, how very much liefer would he spend the evening in the study of 
a friend like the learned and kindly Pallas where Father too enjoyed himself 
in disputations and where they forgot all about him, cowering on a footstool 
behind the stove where, half-asleep, he set out on strange dream fantasies 
into the summer fields of the Volga, or into the range of the light of 


Mother’s candle, that still was burning somewhere, and where he centuries 
ago had once lived in Paradise. 

In the spring, he was always told, and when the ice breaks, and when 
matters are at length settled ... then, yes then they would set out on their 
homeward journey. What was going to happen then was a question on 
which the boy sometimes brooded in vain, for vague forebodings of the 
hazardousness 


of their means of subsistence disquietened him, that and intuitive doubts 
about his splendid Father which, as soon as they showed their head he 
thrust back into his subconsciousness in alarm, conscious of their 
sinfulness. In one of the rare letters from Mother came the news that as 
long ago as the autumn they had been constrained to surrender the 
parsonage to a new preacher, as the ecclesiastical authorities had dispensed 
with the services of Herr Forster, dallying in foreign parts. Father had 
roared at once that that was exactly what he had expected, but that it was 
none the less infamous and that he would square accounts with them—he 
would teach them.... That did not affect the fact that in the meantime 
Mother with five children had had to take lodgings in Danzig with her 
kinsfolk and that this, together with the uncertain outlook for the future, 
occasionally discomforted Herr Forster like a loose tooth that might begin 
to ache one of these days. 

On occasions such as these George had to bear the brunt of his Father’s 
sense of duty, working subterraneously—a vexatious, an exceedingly 
vexatious, symptom of ill-health—by undergoing repetitions ranging 
overall the fields of knowledge; questions came fast and furious, and 
Heaven was called to witness that he, the unhappy Father, was not to blame 
if the boy’s education were defective. If it did not happen to be Heaven it 
was Herr Dithey, the German Lutheran preacher, whom they had appointed 
as Forster’s coadjutator in his work; another cabal, did they really doubt his 
competence? And Herr Dithey, a punctilious gentleman in_ black 
smallclothes and averse from extravagances who regarded this erratic 
brother cleric as a slur on the dignity of his profession, remarked in tones of 
aloofness: “We have got schools here, my dear sir, why not make use of 
them?” whereupon Forster looked at him askance and lapsed into moody 
silence, because it happened to be his ambition to 


furnish the source of George’s education from the wellsprings of his own 
knowledge. Apart from that, schools cost money. None the less, not to be 
shamed in the eyes of this man Dithey, he made up his mind to take some 
definite steps shortly and his plausibility in certain quarters did in fact 
contrive to obtain at any rate half fees at the high school attached to the 
Academy. 

So it came about that for the first three months of 1767 George, at the 
age of twelve, attended school for the first time in his life. The boys there 
jeered at him for his pronunciation of Russian, hid his books and spoiled 
his pens, they chalked horrible things on the back of his mouse-coloured 
coat and nicknamed him the “rook eater” because he had once incautiously 
told them that Father sometimes shot rooks at home, and they were not at 
all bad, roasted. In spite of all he was often very happy at this time, for he 
had a secret, timid attachment to a much older boy, a big, lazy rascal, who 
allowed him to translate his Horace for him and occasionally extended a 
casual protectorate over him. This Immanuel Oberhof, the son of a German 
merchant, reminded him so strongly of the cadet he had seen at Princess 
Dashkoff’s that he was quietly convinced they were one and the same and 
was always bringing conversation round to the King of Prussia in the hopes 
of currying favour with him. 

The Carnival week before Lent was another red-letter date in Reinhold 
Forster’s sojourn in St. Petersburg. He had finished his work, it was in the 
hands of Count Orloff and therefore, in his view, on the direct road to the 
Empress herself to whom he hoped to be presented within the next few 
days. He parted company with Herr Dithey who was in a fair way to 
become really tiresome, that is to say he took his leave in a formal morning 
call on this dry-as-dust gentleman who received him with suppressed 
surprise and 


inquired cautiously whether Monsieur Forster really thought the matter 
would be settled as quickly as all that? Why should it not be? returned Herr 
Forster pugnaciously. Over the applegreen vest he had donned a new 
peach-coloured coat, ordered for his summons to attend her Majesty, which 
he was wearing on this occasion with the sole intention of exasperating 
Herr Dithey. “Why not?” he repeated insistently and turned his eyes with 
the innocent selfcomplacency of an over-fed suckling on his frigid 
interlocutor, puffing out his red, healthy cheeks imperceptibly. Herr Dithey 


turned a pitying glance from him to George and confined himself to 
remarking: “Mon Dieu!” But the intonation with which he uttered it was 
calculated to put his visitor out of humour. He therefore soon took his leave 
and, hardly had he closed the front door behind them, and was about to 
confide to George his real opinion of this sapless fellow, than he almost ran 
into,—well, into an object in a shabby sheepskin, who deferentially stepped 
aside when Herr Forster cursed him in German, but stood his ground, when 
the objuration trailed off into the astonished greeting: “The devil—Betzel, 
is it you?” 

It was indeed their erstwhile fellow-traveller who confronted them like 
the shadow of his former self and Forster, clicking his tongue softly, 
wagged his head sympathetically as he scanned the apparition which, as 
compared with its former bouncefulness, looked like a pricked rubber ball. 
Betzel laughed a little jerkily and explained that he was on his way to the 
reverend Mr. Dithey in hope of obtaining a post on his recommendation, 
because his projects had proved a failure; in fact there was nothing in that 
oil distilled from mutton fat; he realized it himself, but he bore himself so 
uncommonly modestly and contritely before the gorgeous Forster that 
George did not dare to look up for sheer embarrassment. In the meanwhile 
Father, laughing a thought 


too loudly, turned Gotthold Betzel round and, taking his arm, dragged him 
away. They were going to have a mouthful of breakfast together and that 
would leave plenty of time, to take steps afterwards, if steps should prove 
necessary. The day thereupon passed in the most rollicking, convivial 
fashion, and after Gotthold Betzel had consumed one or two little dishes he 
was altogether his old self again. Forster took his pleasure in screwing his 
boastfulness ever higher and luring new projects out of him, in short, he 
played the part of the great gentleman whose means allow him to keep a 
tom fool, and George sat beside them gazing first at him and then at Betzel 
as at some evil, devilish spectacle. He felt like crying though he could not 
have told you why, but with his infinitely more sensitive nerves, he 
probably felt that the current was sweeping them off their feet and the abyss 
was drawing them on. 

Herr Forster did not begin to drink though he swore to do so a hundred 
times a week, nor did he thrash George more than usual; the experience of 
increasing hopelessness was too new to him to strike the attitude wherewith 


he was going to face it at once. But everything seemed to drop away from 
him, his whole pompous bearing broke down, it looked as if an invisible 
hand were pulling out his vertebrae one by one. Towards the end of 
February he was still feeling well enough to rage furiously within his own 
four walls and then, as though buoyed up by indignation, would dash off to 
Count Orloff’s only to feel the fine reserves of resolve slowly oozing away 
in long hours of waiting in his anterooms. Would they dare to refuse to 
admit him again? 

George had trained himself to be working with a semblance of feverish 
industry when Father returned from these errands; sometimes, too, he was 
in bed and seemed to be asleep, for there was nothing he feared more than 
Father’s vacant look, 


eloquent of abject helplessness. The change in the bearing of the man of 
might alarmed him no less, for 1t had suddenly become as remote from all 
boisterous arrogance as from that chubby-cheeked playfulness that had 
something childlike about it and gave his pretensions a semblance of 
naivete. George felt that a subdued father who asked for his boots and 
returned thanks for little services was less tolerable than old King Minos. 
As Father had entirely ceased to work, but none the less displayed a 
mysterious activity in correspondence and errands on which George could 
not be taken, he rightly concluded that their departure was impending and 
listened to Father’s indignant plaints about Count Orloff with, it is true, a 
deferentially resentful face and occasionally uttered an outraged “Oh,” but 
was in his heart of hearts persuaded that the more outrageously the Count 
behaved the more imminent did their departure become; had not Father sent 
him an ultimatum, “irrevocably the last, George,” that he wished to return 
home before the end of April. And not only that, he had gone to the length 
of publishing the announcement of his approaching departure in the St. 
Petersburg newspapers, as before leaving the capital every foreigner was 
bound to do three times for the protection of his creditors. Yes! he was 
playing “va banque” and banged his fist down on the table: he demanded a 
thousand and one roubles as his douceur, one more, mark you, than one 
thousand, he had so informed the Count, without waiting to be asked; 
because a thousand was inadequate for the services rendered. Ha ha! What 
irony, eh? What finely barbed sarcasm—perhaps too delicately barbed for 
my lord’s tough hide maybe. We will wait and see. 


Astonishing, thought George, the way in which Father put the Count in 
his place, but at the same time a little alarming. Gotthold Betzel, who 
happened to be present and for whose benefit maybe the whole story was 
retailed, 


slapped his thigh and laughed immoderately. This method of procedure 
struck him as a devilish good joke. The worthy Gotthold was in more 
comfortable circumstances and in quite high spirits again; he had been 
engaged as a tutor, or pedagogue, in the household of a wealthy merchant 
where he not only had to keep the staff in order but also acted in some sort 
as steward, had to keep the books and more especially to read aloud to 
Madame, an appointment therefore of many duties that did not leave much 
time to spare for the making of projects but out of which it was possible to 
make certain small profits on the nature of which Gotthold Betzel did not 
enlarge, but blinked roguishly at the mention of them. At this juncture there 
was a loud knock at the front door and George, hurrying to the window, 
was in time to see the reverse side of a gorgeous gold-laced lackey tripping 
away while the old cook Katinka, with all the symptoms of agitated 
deference, brought in a billet that Reinhold Forster tore open a little too 
hastily for his usual pretence of impassivity. “Things are shaping well,” he 
then remarked, drew himself up, and threw back his shoulders a little. So it 
was after all possible to achieve one’s purpose. He had an audience for six 
o’clock on the morrow with Count Orloff. 

George only learnt how the audience passed off, or rather had not passed 
off, in fragmentary fashion in the course of the following afternoon while 
he was packing the trunks with clumsy haste. Yes, good God, they were 
going to leave—Thanks to Thee, dear, kind God, and that same day, that 
very same evening. All that Father had had to endure was sad enough, yes, 
no doubt about it. But to travel, travel home. To go back again to Mother. 
His small hands seemed hardly strong enough to wrestle with the 
obstructive things, the thick, rough material of Father’s huge articles of 
wear, the intractable boots and books, the delicate 


cravats and lace cuffs, and he spilled the contents of a powder dredge over 
manuscripts and riding-breeches, which filled half of the leather portmantle 
on their own account, while listening, open-mouthed, to Father’s display of 


wrath and yet thinking of nothing else than that in eight days’ time maybe 
—but certainly within a fortnight, we shall be in Danzig. 

The thing that had occurred, that quite simply had happened,—was that 
when Reinhold Forster—in peach-coloured, full-skirted coat and the 
applegreen waistcoat, you may be sure—arrived at the Count’s palace in 
the grey dawn of the morning, he had learnt there—that the Count is not at 
home, but out shooting, had gone out snipe shooting. Must have forgotten, 
the little father, as so often before, that he had bidden the German 
gentleman to wait on him that morning.... If the German gentleman would 
call to-morrow perhaps ... 

But Forster had there and then turned his back on the affable dvornik 
with an oath and rushed off through the slush. It was all over, he realized 
that at last, with ineluctable certitude.... After he had roamed about the 
apathetic city for two hours with lowered head and clenched fists, like a 
bull, gone savage, he pulled himself together enough in a cookshop over a 
glass of tea and a few pasties, for his blood to cool down and he himself, 
his jaws working mournfully, was constrained to admit that a prospect of 
great promise had gone agley, though not through any fault of his, but 
Reinhold Forster, as he had so often proved, was not to be baulked. It 
meant failure, no doubt. But it was a failure on so handsome a scale, and it 
was this that distinguished it favourably from all previous enterprises, that 
had failed. The handsomeness of the failure, so the clownish reasoner 
contended, lay in his contact with Court circles and the Volga journey in 
themselves, both of which stood once and for all to his credit. He booked 
them so to speak, 


as assets and no carping devil would ever be able to deny them. Such a 
failure was almost to be accounted a success and it became necessary to 
study, to exploit this negative success. 

“Waiter! Another little dish.” 

There had always been new projects of similar and no doubt equally fair 
promise as plentiful as cabbage whites in a dry season in Reinhold Forster’s 
brain; they had for the time remained in the chrysalis stage but hatched out 
by the dozen now to flit about him with solace in every movement of their 
delicate wings. It was a case now of choosing the most promising, and then 
to act promptly without hesitation, ruthlessly, and to make the set-back 
good, and over several little dishes Reinhold Forster took stock of his new 


adventure and, becoming hot and animated therein, forgot the great 
disappointment entirely. He wanted money, h’m, h’m!; he wanted 
recommendations. H’m! Euler, Wolf and Rumoffski were good for them. 
And to find a ship at the quay. 

And Reinhold Forster therefore took steps to this end. 

The Little Mother Elizabeth, a clumsy Russian cutter with a cargo of 
timber and, beyond the Forsters, no passengers on board, had been 
ploughing westwards for two days when George woke from his stupor. On 
this occasion, by the way, he had not been seasick; it was only after the 
bustle of the decision to leave and the exertion of packing that a state of 
weariness had supervened to which he joyfully surrendered almost with a 
sense of being tucked up in bed by Mother. 

Now, on the third day, he was standing, light of heart, beside Wanya, the 
cook, at the taffrail, watching the gulls diving down with shrill cries on the 
scraps Wanya was flinging to them, whereon he bared a greenish row of 
pointed fish-like teeth. His eyes, yellow as train oil, disappeared behind 
slanting rolls of fat, as he grinned triumphantly at 


George and wiped his fingers—were they not webbed?—on his jersey. 
Could he not hurl splendidly—No one better? And then the jolly gulls, the 
very devil, eh? That was Wanya all over. The water hissed, swirled and 
foamed, showers of spray rose from the tossing waves, breaking on the 
ship’s sides below; the sky was wide and blue, flecked with trailing, driven 
clouds. The breeze, the motion, and the unaccountable exhilaration, born of 
the tumbling sea, went to the boy’s head; holding on to his cap with both 
hands, he began to hop from one foot to the other and to shout, to pay 
homage in a sort of dance and hymn of praise to the gods of the Baltic, 
fired by Wanya’s applause who smote his hips in delight, uttered 
encouraging yells and seemed minded to break out in dance on his own 
account, for he planted his arms akimbo and on bent knees began to dart to 
and fro in the most wondrous manner. At this moment George stopped 
short; was he pulled up by a foreboding that he would always have to pay 
the penalty for letting himself go? 

He looked round, saw Father some little distance away and pulled 
himself together, but remarked, still quivering with the elation within him, 
and lightheartedly enough, “Ha, if this breeze holds, we shall be in Danzig 
the day after to-morrow. Eh, Wanya, shan’t we?” Wanya thereupon, picking 


up a few lumps of red meat and resuming his slinger’s pose, answered, 
“Wat, little father, Danzig?” Then, throwing a piece of bullock’s heart in a 
noble arc to a grey gull that, swooping round, gleamed silver white, turned 
squarely to George and said lightly: “Don’t touch at Danzig at all, little 
father. Don’t put in anywhere before Thames docks. Tower Stairs....” and 
never noticed that George retreated a step away from him and clasped both 
hands to his heart. 
Yes, quite true, he did fall into this romantic pose, wherefrom 


it may be gleaned that to clasp one’s hands to one’s heart when it threatens 
to stand still is in no wise a stale stage trick, because in this case it was the 
most unstudied action in the world. 

Quite dazed, he turned, with bloodless lips, to Herr Forster who, to all 
seeming, was bubbling over with guileless lightheartedness, and laid a 
trembling hand upon his sleeve. 

“Why, Father,” he said tearfully—how was he going to take the blow, 
Father?—“Pray listen to what this man here is saying. He says we do not 
touch at Danzig at all—straight to London.” 

It was at first nothing but fear at the effect the news would have on the 
man of might that made the poor little voice quaver with almost a 
consciousness of guilt; Father held him to account for such a lot of things; 
if he had had his wits about him he would no doubt have asked on the 
wharf at St. Petersburg the day before yesterday, “Is she calling at Danzig, 
the Little Mother Elizabeth, captain?” It could in fact all have been averted 
then, this mischance. Well, he knew what it meant; loss of time, just 
imagine the fruitless journey to England and thence back again to Danzig 
and then: endless expense, money, money that was not to hand and would 
have to be raised, therefore debts and—very soon they would be on short 
commons, as Herr Forster was always insisting, for preference when he 
was enjoying a square meal at his ease. Now it would take so much longer 
before he saw Mother again and was happy with her. But this reflection was 
entirely overshadowed by the immediate dread of the guise Father’s 
disappointment might take. Great Heavens! supposing he were to plunge 
overboard at the first shock—one could never tell. Supposing he were to do 
the captain some injury or fly at Wanya’s throat? It was not their fault, of 
course, but when things went amiss for Father, anyone nearest at hand had 
to bear 


the brunt of it and so—George bravely advanced another step—it was 
perhaps better for the blow to fall on him. He drew in his shoulders, 
prepared for the outbreak, the inevitableness of which he had dramatically 
sketched to himself for hardly more than a minute. Nevertheless it befell 
him like one who, terribly afraid of the bang, makes up his mind to fire a 
gun that fails to go off: in a word, amazement, affright, horror were by no 
means depicted on Father’s face; Herr Forster’s eyes expressed nothing 
beyond uneasy embarrassment. He half-turned aside, snatched at his 
pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose with circumstance, gazing into the 
distance. He then cleared his throat and muttered abashed, “So you did not 
know it, my son?” and looked down rather helplessly at the boy, staring up 
at him with limp arms and such despairing understanding, that words failed 
even a man who in general was never at a loss to exonerate himself and he 
could only mumble, “True,—I ought to have told you about it.” 

If dislike of the tiresome company of a disappointed and homesick child 
had deterred him from giving George timely notice of his scheme of going 
to England, he had awaited the moment when George would become aware 
of the change of their destination with misgivings, and could not help being 
agreeably surprised. He delivered, in the face of the dancing Baltic, a 
hurried wordy exposition of the prospects his native country offered as 
compared with those awaiting a scholar of his attainments in England, 
mentioned the recommendations to the London lodge of Freemasons in his 
pocket, opened up prospects—well, just so, prospects—and found the boy 
at his side pale but listening attentively. Mother, of course they would send 
for Mother to follow them as soon as they had made their footing good in 
London, that was a matter of course, he added finally in a sudden 
afterthought, and to his relief saw a weary smile flit over the 


small face, while a low “Merci bien, trés cher papa” suddenly convinced 
him that at bottom he had acted uncommonly handsomely. George was 
proving to be quite raisonnable, but why, by Jupiter, should he not be? 
After all 1t was nothing more than his damned duty and obligation to be. 
Therewith the matter was, so far as he was concerned, set aside and done 
with; for the rest of the voyage he was in an especially good humour and 
remained so throughout the journey, although in the Kattegat he succumbed 


to his first attack of seasickness and so violently that he took an oath to 
send the arrears of their son’s wages to Janusch’s parents at the earliest 
opportunity. This made it manifest, forced to the light of day by the daemon 
of a disordered digestive apparatus, that one of the reasons that had made 
him eschew returning home was the fact that he was not bringing Janusch 
back with him. True, he had persuaded himself long ago that Janusch had 
taken a post at the court of a Khan of the Mongols more consonant to his 
qualities than service on an unassuming pilgrim of learning but—it was not 
easy to drug conscience completely, and a sense of responsibility became 
restive at times and had to be placated by vows and sacrifices like a 
malcontent idol until it ceased from plaguing. 

“Merci bien, tres cher papa”’— 

Well, what else could he have felt and thought at the time when, in lieu 
of the expected outburst of wrath, such quiet, rapid explanations ensued, 
perhaps for very reason of the immense disappointment that numbed his 
whole capacity for feeling at a blow and plunged his world that a moment 
before had been all rose colour and promise, into a dead grey. It is only the 
expectation of love that avails to inspire a heart so full of humility, of 
submissiveness even, as that of little George, with spirit and fire, and his 
love had for weeks centred with ever-increasing longing on Mother and 
therewith, 


if unconsciously, on a life of obscurity in a peaceful, cleanly home. Without 
daring to confess it to a soul, least of all to himself, he was sick unto death 
of the many marvels. He was sick of the fabulous, stuffed beasts in the 
museum of the Academy, of the elephants and the white seabear, of the 
Mongolian cow with a horse’s tail, and of wild sheep with huge horns, not 
to mention the many abortions in spirits of wine and the horned toad, Pipa, 
they never stopped talking about that hatched out her eggs on her back. He 
was wearied of Gottorp’s globe with its planetary and entirely indifferent to 
the fact that it stood for the eighth wonder of the world, just as the botanical 
garden in the Apothecary’s island and Peter the Great’s timber hut and the 
bones of the mammoths were things that mattered nothing to him, though 
Pallas with an ingenuity, equalled only by his scholarship, had pronounced 
them relics of a universal Flood. What did he reck of the golden pheasants 
of Surinam? What of the Tangut manuscripts that Peter the Great had sent 
to Paris as long ago as 1720 to find out what they really were about? (An 


abbé Bignon had at once translated them and had surprised the great Czar 
by a certain classical colouring in these depositories of Moslem wisdom, 
and again it was reserved for a scholar as learned as he was acute, as was 
Pallas, to pronounce—to pronounce with indignant satisfaction—that there 
was not a word of the original in the translation.) How did the whole 
tangled clamorous world concern a small boy who was tired, pale, and 
miserable, if somewhere or other with Mother he might—might, because he 
never really had had it yet—have a cosy bed, the carefully prepared fare, 
and the whole homelike atmosphere of a crowded nursery? For this very 
reason this persistent dull craving for it tormented him, made him fulfil his 
duties like a dull automaton and slink past exhibits with a tired little 
simpleton of a face. At first he had imagined that 


he needs must see the Empress Catherine, had paid reverence to her official 
seal, a beehive with the Russian motto “of service” on a letter to Father, as 
to a fetish and had listened with eager curiosity to the stories that were 
being told of life at Court at every street corner. But this, too, had entirely 
lost all savour the longer the sojourn in St. Petersburg had lasted, the more 
the wonders of the journey to the Volga faded into the background, and the 
more his bodily health declined. At the last he had only been capable of 
thinking of Mother, just as a man dying of thirst in the desert is capable of 
only one thought and then without the least doubt, without an inner hint of 
warning from earlier disappointments, he had incautiously, foolishly, 
blissfully given himself up to the certainty of the near reunion. Well, and 
now.... 

And now he neither cried nor did he clench his furtive little fists nor 
stamp the deck as soon as Father had turned his back. He simply lay for the 
rest of the voyage in his bunk; that was the one indulgence he allowed 
himself; he would lie there for hours open-eyed and thinking the same thing 
over and over again, beginning: So we are not going to Danzig after all.... 
In the same way he would often sleep for hours together with a pale face 
and open mouth. If Father came to see him, he greeted him cheerfully, and 
ate the food brought him obediently, but intercourse with him was not more 
profitable than with a talking marionette, so he was left to himself a good 
deal and that was what he wanted; for might it not have happened of a 
sudden for him to have to cry, cry, cry into Father’s rosy, complacent face? 
... He never did, and that was very strange, for he so often dreamed that he 


was crying; it was only in his waking hours that he never succeeded, 
everything was so remote then as if it were under glass. 
However that may be, a different George Forster had 


gone on board the Little Mother Elizabeth at Newski Prospect from the boy 
who mounted Tower Stairs in London three weeks later. Blossoms such as 
these, nipped by frost in the bud, no doubt open and bear fruit. But, 
merciful Heavens, what a sorry sight they are! and who would care to call 
them blossoms? 


CHAPTER V 


THERE is no doubt about it that the pelican would raise a pretty how-d’ye- 
do in the poultry run and that, on the other hand, the farm-yard rooster 
would look out of place in the jungle. It is true that both of them fill their 
own place in the setting appropriate to them and become, as it were, 
identified with it until it becomes difficult to say whether the tropical 
swamp is made for the pelican or the pelican for the tropical swamp. Herr 
Forster, called upon to lead a pattern life in the country parts of Polish 
Prussia as an exemplar of rigid Frederician self-discipline for the 
edification of a degraded population, was like an attempt to mix water with 
oil to compound a suaver fluid; it was a complete failure, the oil remained 
floating on the surface, a big solitary blob of grease, and then floated away. 
Herr Forster in St. Petersburg, in a company of aristocrats, scholars, 
adventurers and swindlers, of every nationality, was, though himself heart 
and soul a man of projects, too inexperienced, in fact wellnigh crude, both 
in affairs and in diplomacy, as well as in social life, was like a child so 
passionately absorbed in its play that it fails to distinguish the borderline 
between imagination and reality, and the’ effect in the case of a grown man, 
not of a child, is absurd, in fact, distasteful. Herr Forster in England at last 
had 


hardly touched the hallowed soil of his forebears, had hardly bartered the 
first mouthful of the language that came so fluently to his tongue to 
stevedores, dock loafers and the boots of Warwick’s boarding-house for a 
harvest of genuine slang, not very intelligible, it is true, but precious and 
refreshing—Herr Forster in England, I say, mingled with the batter as a 
plum blends with the plum-pudding, in other words, it was not the plum- 
pudding itself nor the brandy butter, but none the less one of its most 
integral ingredients, one of hundreds of other ingredients, inconspicuous, 
normal, not a foreign body, not a cuckoo’s egg, and was himself astonished 
and overjoyed thereat. 

There was by this time something of the rhythm of habit in the way in 
which Forster and son entered foreign cities, spurning the ship’s gangway 
behind them, bearing their carpet bags in triumph, waving importunate 


porters aside, their gaze set on their objective. Forster senior, whom the 
caviar and pasties, on which he had starved, had in due course invested 
with a corporation, advanced his paunch proudly as if he knew it to be 
gilded; hidden but mammoth fobs jingled at times musically under his 
cloak and accompanied the entrance chorus of his thoughts similarly 
audible to his ear alone, that ran somewhat after this fashion: He 1s coming, 
he is coming, the great Forster is coming. Not that he was actually 
conscious of the words, they only stood for the general tenor of his mood. 
At the same time there is no denying that he was honestly and genuinely 
overjoyed at the sight of the dome of St. Paul’s and of the sombre 
battlements of the Tower, just as the distant view of swarming London 
bridge had stirred him to enthusiasm. 

And then, this port! Lord knows the Neva was broad and St. Petersburg 
was vast, but what were they when compared with this majestic gateway 
and haven of rest of the mightiest merchant fleet in the world; what as 
compared 


with these wharves, these docks with this orderly tangle of small craft and 
barges, with this unobtrusive putting in and setting forth of high-prowed 
giant ships with their thousand bosomed sails and countless, bristling guns? 

“The East Indies,” Forster had whispered with emotion and squeezed 
George’s hand, that small hand that unaccustomed to these demonstrations, 
surrendered limp and astonished: “The East Indies, George! Van Diemen’s 
Land! America and China! Bamboo, sugar cane and coconuts! Incense, 
gold and myrrh! Ginger, cinnamon and cloves! Parrots and coffee. The 
armadillo!” 

He would certainly have gone on with his rapt recital of overseas 
marvels if Little Mother Elizabeth had not at that moment dropped anchor 
and set him free to leave the ungrateful soil of Russia. 

Two days of eager sightseeing within the precincts of the city followed 
and were undoubtedly among the happiest in Reinhold Forster’s life, while 
George, too, felt a certain measure of unwilling, reluctant pleasure, and 
shook off the spiritless melancholy of his disappointment. 

After they had fared through the streets all day long in this fashion with 
pigtails in perpetual motion by reason of the turning and twisting of 
inquisitive heads, had visited not only the fashionable promenades such as 
New Bond Street, Pall Mall, and Hyde Park, but St. Giles as well and had 


supped in an underground cookshop, where the knives and forks were 
chained to the table, seen all the sights there were to see (and George 
suddenly did it with critical interest as if a husk had suddenly fallen from 
his soul; he jostled passers-by who got in his way, too; in short, he 
expanded in body and soul—since nothing mattered. It was a transition 
stage during which he behaved almost brutally to himself and did so 
without knowing it or wanting to, because he would have gone to pieces 
otherwise). After they 


had tired themselves out in this fashion, refreshing evenings followed in the 
parlour of their lodging-house where Father nonchalantly rested his feet on 
the fender, smoking his clay pipe and drinking porter, while George sipped 
a glass of ginger-beer. No matter that the other lodgers present obviously 
looked on the discursive gentleman as a welcome raree-show; no matter 
that loud discussions rose behind his back as to whether other people had a 
right to a glimpse of the fire. On these occasions George squirmed in 
discomfort, but Herr Forster only glanced absentmindedly over his shoulder 
and puffed a mouthful of smoke in the direction of the malcontents, 
whereupon the latter at once succumbed; he seemed to adopt the customs of 
the country as though to the manner born. 

“It is a wonderful, an amazing, a divine thing, this interconnection of the 
countries of the earth, my son, the way in which they emerge out of the 
nothingness of thought and interlink,” he would say on an evening of this 
kind, and on these occasions would look really rapt and distressed, in so far 
as his fleshy face was capable of assuming this expression. “It has always 
come easier to me to believe in Russia, because it could have been reached 
on foot from West Prussia, a toilsome bit of work, no doubt, but still—it’s 
cloth all of a piece and without a seam. The islands on the other hand! My 
son! I will tell you in confidence; I never thought England possible. But 
now, now that it lies solid beneath my feet, I am disposed to believe even in 
Van Diemen’s Land without having seen it with my own eyes.” He smiled a 
childlike smile. “Wondrous! Wondrous is earth’s form,” he said devoutly, 
and taking his pipe out of his mouth to prop his elbows on his knees, and 
with his chin cupped in his left hand, he gazed abstractedly into the fire. 
“Sometimes in a dream [| hold it in my hand and revolve it carefully from 
West to East towards my eyes, as 


if I were the sun, in whose beams it revolves, or I see it floating in a golden 
haze, the divine globe with the music of the spheres in its soul.” 

“Then I think of its crust, George,” he went on dreamily. “Grass and 
herbs of all kinds, and of the water filtering and coursing through and rising 
out of it everywhere, and I feel the weight of the hills and the birth of 
crystals and the strange capacity of form for finding expression blindly in a 
thousand shapes. You will expect to have God dragged in at this point, 
George,” and he turned to the boy with an intelligent smile and a suave 
movement of his hands. “Well and good—in the meantime we are not 
conversing as clerics and therefore can afford to concede that it is no denial 
of God when I say that I project Him into creation instead of visualizing 
Him as standing outside of it—you take my meaning?” And without 
waiting for an answer, stroking his smooth chin and gesticulating with his 
pipe in his out-stretched hand, he went on: 

“T picture the earth naked and bare, its mighty limbs as they rose out of 
the Flood, without the boundary stones of man, without the trail of nations 
to mar its divine innocence. The plains extending unconfined, rising into 
mountains, slipping down under the billows of the ocean, and rising again 
virginlike under another sky and revealing themselves in a new guise. I 
picture the golden pheasant of Surinam winging through space, the rush of 
the condor’s pinions; the onset of herds of buffaloes charging past like 
bellowing clouds. In the meanwhile the little ants and the bees, and similar 
insects, the butterflies of Surinam and little humming birds, the honey 
birds, flitting through the air like flying sparks, plunging the long probes of 
their tiny beaks into blossoms ... blossoms remind me...” 

There was nothing he left unmentioned on these occasions and Herr 
Forster’s imagination ranged sublime over 


the confines of the earth, he gave it rein to range with zest and fervour, nor 
did he forget the animal and the vegetable kingdoms, of the latter more 
especially those varieties he was fond of eating, and lastly of that most 
wondrous of living things, of man himself, living simultaneously in every 
quarter of the globe, and of his manifold activities. He laid his finger 
against his nose and talked of the Indian Brahmin stooping over his rolls of 
scrip at the very moment when the savage scion of the North American 
prairies was whirling in the war dance round his camp fire or the 
industrious denizen of O’Tahiti was shaving his strip of bark while the 


German burgher, “or let us say, the great Haller of Zurich,” was pulling his 
night-cap down over his ears, and “we, my son, sitting beside this hearth on 
British soil, encircled by ocean as on the crest of a Mount Ararat, and 
consciousness of the whole earth culminating for the nonce in our brains. 
Wondrous! Most wondrous....!” 

Herr Forster looking round suddenly became aware that the parlour was 
empty, that behind the settle Mr. Freeling, whom Mrs. Freeling always 
designated “my little old man,” was yawning widely enough to dislocate 
his jaw, that George was keeping his eyes glued on him with an expression 
of glassy immobility, and he shut up. He had one or two spasmodic 
contractions of the muscular tissue of his forehead and face, shut and 
opened his eyes like a dazzled man, took one or two hurried pulls at his 
cold pipe and then, sobered of his own initiative, drew his hand across his 
eyes. “You haven’t any imagination, my son,” he remarked morosely and 
knocked out his pipe on the fender, whereupon he rose and strode lightly 
away, by no means clear in his own mind what it was that had just befallen 
him and spoken out of his mouth. 

George followed him abashed, caught him up and opened the door for 
him; no doubt he lacked imagination or something 


of the sort; he was incapable of admiring so rapturously and of clothing his 
admiration in such gorgeous words as Father; it all seemed so matter of fact 
to him, to wit, that you reached England if you travelled to England and no 
doubt you would reach a country called Surinam if you were to catch a ship 
sailing thither. But at these moments he felt this disability to be 
disquietening and humiliating. Lying in his huge, curtained four-post bed 
and waiting shivering for the damp sheets to warm, clasping his hand 
before his eyes not to have to stare into the alien English darkness—Father 
had been breathing melodiously in soundly rhythmic sleep long ago—he 
pondered what a blessed thing it must be to be a mother and never to have 
to travel, a mother with well-behaved little children, in a warm cosy kitchen 
where there was nothing but agreeable work, like slicing turnips, cooking 
soup, making cakes and tasting stew-pots, and as he fell asleep it had 
ceased to be Mother that had such a jolly time as the tiniest of babies in its 
wooden cradle in its little corner by the hearth that knew nothing about 
anything except sleep, milk and love. And that tiniest baby was himself. 


Dalrymple, the intrepid pioneer of the Indian Ocean, the author of sound 
geographical works, the unrivalled draughtsman of maps in the highest 
repute, to wait on Dalrymple, to present himself to him, to deliver his 
Russian letters of recommendation to him, was Herr Forster’s main 
preoccupation after the first few days of idleness in London. “Forster and 
Son,” he said, entering behind the brown, turbaned servitor a bright, oblong 
room lit by three sash windows where a gentleman in a coffee-coloured 
frock-coat rose at a long study table and glanced at them with raised 
eyebrows with a certain air of expectancy. “Forster and Son, on arrival 
from St. Petersburg, discharged in the most flattering manner from the 
service of her Imperial Majesty 


after the unparalleled Volga expedition; Forster and Son, sir, who hasten, on 
their first contact with British soil, to proffer their homage to you after 
having for many a year studied with amazement your achievements from 
afar.” 

Forster and Son, aligned en echelon, the one behind the other, bowed 
low at every mention of their names with their hats in their right hand, their 
left on their hearts, then delivered, that is to say, Reinhold Forster 
delivered, two or three letters, the seals of which Mr. Dalrymple broke 
quickly and which he scanned with abrupt exclamations—betokening no 
doubt, gratified surprise at unexpected good fortune—to ... But while he 
was reading the Forsters had had time to look about them. 

“My dear sir, what a workroom!” Reinhold Forster exclaimed as 
Dalrymple waved him to one of the high-backed armchairs by the fireplace 
and George had taken his seat on the edge of a stool. “What a room, what 
an air, what a prospect! Not enough for the whole world to be looking 
down upon us from the walls,” and he pointed to the very workmanlike 
maps, coloured by hand in cheerful blues, and other primary colours, 
hanging on the walls. “Envoys from all the world over peep in at your 
windows and promise the toiling spirit an ever fairer prospect.” 

He gazed in rapture towards the windows from which mastheads with 
pennons flying and a tangle of spars in their taut rigging swayed and 
danced in the blue-gold air of an April day. At times an outward-bound 
three-master would thrust her swan-like breast gleaming through the 
crowded shipping and swarms of gulls swooping up and down enlivened 


the scene; Dalrymple’s house stood off the Strand and the Thames ebbed 
and flowed at its very doors. 

The other man smiled and crossed his legs. “It never allows the zest to 
go adventuring, to fall asleep, does this 


view; it keeps the spirit attuned to travel; I need it, my dear sir, as a 
surrogate for life afloat,” he said pleasantly, and his grey-blue seaman’s 
eyes scanned father and son like far-off clouds. “But let us to our business.” 

“Life afloat,” interrupted Herr Forster, enthusiastically extending his 
right hand to Dalrymple as if about to embrace him, “how well I know 
what you mean, honoured sir. To burst the confines of continents, to entrust 
oneself to the boundless ocean; what an uplifting thought!” 

Mr. Dalrymple bowed in courteous acquiescence. “Quite so,” he said, 
“but in the meanwhile let us to business.” 

“A man and his ploughshare, a man and his sword—a man and his sail 
—a man and his horse,” Forster went on in his rhapsody, “pray forgive the 
German jingle, sir, but it summarizes the essence of my spirit. I am a 
scholar, sir, but no bookworm, as without having read Lavater you will 
easily apprehend from my whole habit. I need movement to expand freely 
—is that not the case, George . . 

“I do not doubt it,” agreed Dalrymple, and his keen eyes became a trifle 
stern, “but pray be good enough to tell me ...” 

“T am fired by the most ardent zeal for England,” cried Forster, “England 
is beyond compare in enterprise and might. England delights in eating up 
the world and it becomes her very well; that 1s what inspires me. To call 
myself an Englishman, sir, would in my view be tantamount to a patent of 
nobility, and with melancholy I remember that my ancestors, loyal servants 
of the Stuarts, bequeathed me no title to this home other than my name and 
a few drops of undiluted English blood. Make me an Englishman, sir, by 
suffering me to work for England and you will see....” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dalrymple, feeling solid ground under 


his feet and manifestly relieved, “My Russian friends are full of encomiums 
for your scholarship, sir. Permit me to submit a few of the copperplates for 
my new work that have just come to hand, to your judgment.” 


The two men at once became absorbed in conversation on the subject of 
these illustrations, during which George had the uncomfortable suspicion 
that Father was being put through his paces although the latter did not seem 
to be aware of it, and displayed his learning with cheerful alacrity. After a 
while Mr. Dalrymple closed the portfolio with an unruffled brow and after a 
glance at the blue enamel face of his bulbous watch said that he was due to 
attend a meeting, would Herr Forster be pleased to accompany him? He 
would meet a gathering-of men who were always intent on supporting the 
good and the excellent wherever they were in the way with it, in short he 
proposed a visit to the lodge “At the Golden Goose,” one of the most 
notable of the daughter lodges of the Great Lodge of England, of which 
Forster had doubtless heard, had he not?—and one of the officers of which 
Dalrymple had the honour to be. 

Had Forster heard of it? Why, he had reached the goal of his ambitions 
at a single stride, at the goal of the ambition of all adventurers and 
projectors of his day, and if in Germany the Freemasons were often still 
reputed to be deists and libertines, independent spirits of the most 
dangerous type, he was above that sort of thing. If he were only to find help 
and support—and were they not assured to every mortal man from such a 
quarter? Would it be possible to take the boy? 

That was impossible and George was consequently bidden to wait; Mr. 
Dalrymple, turning back again at the door, laid a book in his hands which, 
from the rough, hairy man on the title-page, without shoes or hose but girt 
about by an immense sword, standing on a palpable island, George 


recognized for an English edition of the familiar Robinson Crusoe. As he 
had never had any great predilection for the uncomfortable destinies of the 
hero he laid the book on the table as soon as the steps and voices of the 
men had died away, and gazed round in the room, and this was all he did 
for quite a while, gazing about him and smiling, overwhelmed by his 
delight. 

How exceedingly fine and wondrous it all was! He squatted on his little 
stool at the end of the long table, the centre of which, where the high- 
backed chair, turned towards the window, stood, served as a writing-desk 
and within its well-defined area, was furnished with writing material of 
every kind, with an unusually handsome writing-table set of rock crystal 
and goosequills in lavish choice, but at its far end served the purpose of a 


drawing office on which drawing-boards, compasses, and T squares with 
every kind of tins of water-colours and tubes of Chinese white together 
with brushes, papers and parchment were set out. Facing it stood an orrery 
surrounded by the strangest instruments such as he had indeed seen in 
cabins and in the hands of seafaring men, but had never before had within 
such immediate reach. That was a compass, that beyond it a sextant, he 
knew that, but their uses were still more or less a mystery to him. And what 
a display of those marvellous tubes that took distance prisoner lay here, 
bedded on purple velvet, and sparkled softly. Immediately in front of him 
stood one of these, but set up vertically and over a little glass plate, on 
which an iridescent wing of a butterfly lay—a microscope—he recognized 
that, too. The two-legged monster that stood astraddle in the window with 
its muzzle turned on the clouds like a piece of ordnance must be an 
astronomical telescope, through which Dalrymple on rare clear nights 
studied the moon and stars. In the last window stood a mighty globe of dull 
green in a frame as high as a 


table and over the chimney-piece hung a craftsmanlike model of a ship 
bristling with tiers of tiny guns, and above them, where the wall space was 
not covered by maps, stood bookcases crowded with books and surmounted 
by the most curious objects, a dazzling white coral of many branches, 
maybe, or a stuffed bird of metallic sheen and an oddly Jewish appearance, 
a roller crow, as he learnt later. There was a cabinet, too, containing, it 
seemed, specimens of ores and crystals, mounted azure butterflies, pink 
East Indian shells and the like. 

But he never rose to examine these curiosities more closely, he was 
entirely content to sit there, lulled by the unaccountable sense of pleasure 
the room gave him. No doubt he knew all these articles severally, knew 
them until he was sick and tired of them, from his visits to the St. 
Petersburg museums, and had recognized this instrument or that from 
others in the studies of Father’s learned friends, workshops which were, as 
a rule, grimy dens in which little drab men, more or less unkempt in their 
attire, lurked like Syrian anchorites. Father’s study at home with its deal 
bookshelves and ramshackle high desk recurred to his mind’s eye; he 
watched the shadow of the eglantine dancing on the scoured floor, saw one 
of his little sisters, crawling about on it, grab at the shadow and then for 
some reason or other becoming unruly; he saw their lodgings in St. 


Petersburg again, too, where tumbled beds, clothes, books, boots, 
manuscripts and tobacco pipes made an unlovely medley. All these 
memories passed before his eyes, challenging comparison, but with the 
only result that he did not stir, but looked about him and smiled. That is 
how things ought to be, just so and not otherwise, and here one ought to sit 
at the table like the famous Dalrymple, clean and precise, from forelock to 
shoebuckle, without the least slovenliness in attire, an officer rather than a 
bookman, of elastic alertness 


in every purposeful movement, radiating clear thought from forehead, eyes, 
and the smile round the mouth that reflected the wonderfully orderly and 
balanced habit of mind that lived and laboured transparently on its lawful 
occasions. There was no thought here not subordinated to the goal towards 
which Dalrymple’s work was for the time being directed, and nothing was 
more certain than that the wheels of its purposefulness never ran down in 
this balanced, wakeful brain, even if at times they might revolve more 
slowly, say, in the recreation of a ride in Hyde Park on a dewy morning, or 
of a stroll along the river-banks of an evening to meet the homing cattle or 
only stirred by the clear visions of a dream. Immersed in the resources of 
his intellect, yet by his work, a condition of his life, serving the well-being 
of his countrymen, promoting their trade and traffick as displayed, antlike 
and in its thousand phases, from his windows, intervening unseen, laying 
down objectives and pointing to new goals, body and soul a son of 
England, not least in the fact that he had the seamanship to steer his own 
ship with his own hand across the seas, but even this only of set purpose, 
never as a visionary or for lust of adventure, he became the ideal of little 
George as, unsuspected even by himself still shrouded in sevenfold veils, it 
slumbered in his soul, as, suddenly become flesh and blood, it appeared 
before him and held its mirror before the boy’s eyes, undefined, it is true, as 
though seen through frosted glass. It seemed to him an almost 
unimaginable joy and yet the only goal worth striving after, for it to be 
vouchsafed to him to dwell in such a room, to be the owner of just such 
rows of sorted, shining volumes, to handle just such polished, imposing 
instruments, in which the sublime spirit of mathematics was embodied in 
its clearest, simplest forms, with the swiftness and sureness of a master 
mind, to drive a busy quill in orderly lines of scrip across clean, stout paper 
and 


to be so entirely assured, down to the last detail, in order and 
purposefulness. 

In the case of this boy, work, it was ordained, had ousted play too soon; 
what wonder if, all his life long, something of the ways of play affected his 
methods of work, that it needed some measure of inspiration from the 
imagination to bear fruit; some impulse in the form of external accessories, 
that its energy was dependent in the extreme on change; that at times 
indeed it became fused with the shadow of itself, with some purpose, some 
scheme, some prospect? What matter! After George had been sitting for 
about an hour in this sanctuary of science, he was so imbued by the silent 
spirit of energy it breathed that he felt refreshed as by a clear conscience, as 
if he had been working hard himself. But at the same time he felt a burning 
jealous distress that had its origin in a desperate lack of hope, in a poor 
little, petty envy. 

A compass was lying on the table in front of him, its magnetic needle 
protected under a low convex cover of rock crystal on a sexagonal bronze 
plinth, about the size of a saucer, on which the figures were etched for a 
jointed pointer to cast its shadow, a tiny sundial therefore, an infinitely neat, 
handy contrivance which you could carry about with you everywhere in its 
case of red morocco. He could not resist the temptation of picking it up and 
gazing at it reverently. Bion a Paris could be spelled out in a semicircle 
round the compass. Ah well! A man had to own instruments such as that 
and be able to make use of them under the free winds of heaven; he sighed 
softly and put the little instrument back on the table. 

At this moment the door opened, and, before he had his wits about him, 
a child was standing in the middle of the room, a little girl in a daintily 
looped, light-blue frock stood still at the sight of him and in the most 
emphatic way 


demanded: “What are you doing here in my father’s room and in our 
house? How did you get in?” 

Therewith she flashed a pair of indignant greenish-brown eyes at him 
and picked up the big white Angora cat that had accompanied her and was 
rubbing itself against her legs, with both hands, but it was not clear whether 
as a weapon of defence against him or to make an ally of this friendly 


beast, for she just turned towards the door ready to run at the slightest 
suspicious movement on the part of the intruder. In the meanwhile, George, 
whose English had suddenly left him in the lurch, sprang to his feet, with 
his arms hanging limply by his sides, and in his alarm stammered an 
explanation in German for his unaccounted presence in the shrine which, 
on becoming aware of the young lady’s puzzled expression and on rallying 
his wits, he repeated in English immediately afterwards. 

In the course of this explanation in which “my father and Mr. 
Dalrymple” furnished the solid kernel of a tangle of involved periods and 
the interpolation of “you know” bridged many a pause of embarrassment, 
the child began to smile, burying a rosy check in the cat’s fur and then 
drawing near and pointing a sharp little finger at him, said in a high pitched 
key: 

“You aren’t English—no, you aren’t, nor do you come from India like 
Arya.” Then, touching his face with the same little finger and, just turning 
up her little nose in distaste, added thoughtfully: “Whatever is that? Have 
all the people in your country little holes in their skin like that?” 

Whereupon George, passing his own hand over his pock-marked cheek, 
confessed abashed that this discomfiting blemish was the sequel of a 
malady and became hopelessly involved because he could not find the right 
words and ended up with “Bad cough, you know,” since this was the 


only symptom of ill health he knew in English, because Mrs. Freeling 
suffered from a bad cough and was wont to entertain her guests with it to 
the exclusion of all other topics. He was extremely nonplussed and 
bewildered by a distress, calling for the relief of tears, that the stranger girl 
callously called attention to his bodily disability, more especially as, after 
hearing his explanation she scanned him, not with pity, but rather with 
dispassionate curiosity like some outlandish animal. Yet suddenly that 
smile that seemed to call dancing stars into her eyes, lurked in her auburn 
curls and the rare freckles on her delicate skin, in her pale pink lips and 
shining teeth, flitted across her face again as she said indulgently: “You 
look like a little old man.” Turning on her heel so as to include the whole of 
the room in the presentation by a movement of her hands, she said, “Mr. 
Dalrymple is my father,” and turning round to him again, concluded “And 
that’s Pussy,” handing him the cat with both arms and disengaging the 


creature’s claws from her muslin frock with a reproachful “Don’t, Pussy. 
Hold her for a minute. I'll show you something funny.” 

She darted to the big globe in the corner of the room, clasped it with 
both rounded arms, and essayed to lift it out of its frame. 

“No, I can’t do it alone,” she cried wrathfully. “Quick! Come here and 
help me. But don’t let the cat go.” 

And as George stood there at a loss, for he had released the cat to have 
his hands free and Pussy withdrew hurriedly towards the fireplace, she beat 
both her little fists on the globe, and cried, laughing and in a tantrum, 
“What a funny boy you are,” then succeeded with his aid, amid puffing and 
straining, in rolling the big, hollow orb, on which the continents and the 
oceans were peopled by pictures of the weirdest fabled monsters, unicorns, 
mermaids, and sea-serpents, into the middle of the room. Then the order 


came: “Try to catch Pussy.” For Pussy, boding no good, had withdrawn on 
to the high back of one of the armchairs near the fireplace and was 
watching the proceedings with suspicion, retreated as the children 
approached and stepped with affected dignity and mincing daintiness over 
all the furniture, papers and books on the study table and then raced, in an 
access of frenzy, all over the room, which made her mistress topple over for 
laughter, but spurred George’s ambition and, blocking its path, he grabbed 
it. “I have her, Miss,” he shouted triumphantly, and earned by way of 
thanks, a breathless, “Oh, how funny you are. Don’t call me Miss, I am 
Evelyn.” The animal—a tom, by the way—to all seeming resigned to its 
fate, was placed on aid four paws on the ball. It began at once to advance 
one paw uneasily in order to alight and thereby set the ball rolling. Pussy’s 
discomfort increased to plaintive miaows, it shot its tail bolt upright and 
paddling incessantly, propelled the ball right across the room, with Evelyn 
dancing gleefully round it and George escorting it in amazement. 

When some one else entered the room, and this time it was a thin, 
elderly lady, who appeared to be as surprised at the sight of him as Evelyn 
had been before, he had recovered his self-possession sufficiently to be able 
on the child’s delighted presentation of himself, with, “Only listen, Miss 
Jones,” and turning to him, “Now tell her about Mr. Dalrymple and your 
father,’ to give a passably coherent account of his presence, to the 
disappointment of Evelyn (“You told it differently and much more funnily 
the first time’’) and to the satisfaction of the worthy lady. He was then taken 


into the parlour and regaled with tea, toast, butter and jam; he had to tell the 
governess about Germany and Russia to which she responded with, “Dear 
me!” or “How strange!” in turns, and every now and then amended the 
construction of his sentences. Evelyn, for her part, 


placed three dolls in his lap and pronounced him to be their grandfather. 
For Pussy had been their father from the very first and could not be 
deposed. 


CHAPTER VI 


IT is a noteworthy fact that in its course every man’s life has certain spans 
which, although often years apart, are curiously alike, less for their 
incidents than for their outward rhythm. After Father had arrived with him 
at Warrington, near Manchester, where he had accepted an appointment of 
tutor in natural history and modern languages, when they had entered into 
occupation of a cottage in a garden full of gooseberry-bushes and cabbage 
roses, when at length his mother and sisters had arrived and they all, as the 
weather became wintry, clung together again to defy cold and exile, to 
make their home in themselves, George at first thought that an earlier span 
of his life was re-opening, but fresher and brighter. 

Thank Heaven, they were not sailing for America to explore some 
Godforsaken region for which Lord Baltimore was always prepared to 
advance the means, for his Lordship seemed very especially exercised 
about conditions in that quarter of the globe. They had, too, declined the 
living of Persacole, an infinitely Arcadian hamlet Lord Shelburne had 
offered; they were priding themselves on their principles, did not commit 
themselves to any adventure not duly sponsored (“never was the pawn for 
any bigwig to move about, if you understand what I mean, my son’) and 
did not demean themselves again to be the lickspittle of a patron who 
looked on one as a beggar in a cassock (“that’s about what it amounts to, 
my son’). There was 


something charming, too, in the responsiveness of all the brothers in spirit 
of one’s lodge; a man owed it to himself to safeguard his own personal 
freedom (this was the latest point of view) and, if it came to bedrock, one 
did not care to pledge oneself, because Mr. Dalrymple had dropped a hint 
or so—one or two quite vague hints.... In a word, Mr. Forster left for 
London after he had become a member of a lodge and pinned his faith on 
“the union of all good men for all good purposes.” But however lavishly he 
introduced the principles of the order into his conversation, the equality of 
all men before the supreme tribunal had by no means entered into his flesh 
and blood and he, for his own part, after his St. Petersburg experiences, 
maintained a morose distrust for all “bigwigs,” as he called them, was on 


his guard, and was not going to let himself be befooled again. 
Unfortunately this sense of superiority exuded from his every pore to such 
an extent that he gave many occasions for offence at which he was no little 
astonished because he reputed himself to be exceedingly diplomatic. 

The accounts of the rites and ceremonies of freemasonry had made a 
deep and happy impression on George, and the fact that he held high office 
in his lodge strengthened the spell that Dalrymple exercised over him, the 
more so, as it invested him with a priestlike dignity. In his heart he was 
firmly resolved to marry little Evelyn in due course and to live as a humble 
familiar in Dalrymple’s ambit, entrusted with the care of the instruments 
and the colouring of maps, with clerkly work too which he proposed to 
carry out in a particularly craftsmanlike and fair penmanship, if in return he 
were only allowed to live in that never-to-be-forgotten room from which, 
by the way, he would be glad to learn that Pussy had been outlawed. With 
this goal before his eyes he began to go his own way with the first 
suggestion of self-assertion. It was a pity that Father was so little like 


Mr. Dalrymple; that he attached no value to accuracy and punctuality, and, 
despite his taste for modish propriety or, more precisely, his predilection for 
everything that was showy and gaudy, neglected his outer man if he were 
not watched. George, who began to humour his own taste for the most 
scrupulous orderliness as his hobby horse, reduced his articles in common 
use, his books, papers, and furniture of his writing-table to a state of 
neatness that filled him with delight and extended it to his attire and his 
hose to a pitch that made him obstreperous when Mother wanted to take 
charge of things again, let alone Fiecken who, during their separation, had, 
so it seemed to him, assumed an air of aggressive housewifeliness. 

Mother, still under the shock of her first embittered agitation at the sight 
of him, so tall, so lean, with the shadow of quiet, sombre gravity on a face 
that had grown haggard, let him go his own way and thought that in her 
firstborn she saw her own heart as in the course of fourteen years of 
married life it had turned from childlike confidence in life to the dumb 
resignation of servitude. 

During the first few days after her arrival it chanced that on one 
occasion she was alone with him, or at any rate in the absence of Father and 
of the elder children, in the twilight of an October evening. She was sitting 
with her youngest child on her lap and gazing, tired to death, into the fading 


autumn light without thought save one of gratitude at feeling solid ground 
under her feet and not the swaying motion of ship or postchaise. All that 
was over now, storm and waves, the Kattegat and Skagerrak. She alone 
with the five children; God, she shuddered over and over again at a relapse 
into the bodily terror of the last few weeks and smiled up faintly and in 
relief to George who, standing for a while leaning against her shoulder, did 
not stir. Then he slipped down and knelt in front of her, his 


eyes and hands to all seeming busy with the baby whose tiny fingers he was 
holding. But then he began to smooth Mother’s gown, hesitatingly and 
clumsily as if he were caressing every bright flower in the brown taffeta 
severally, and then tried to take the thin gold locket hanging from a velvet 
riband round her neck that held, he knew, a curl of his hair in his first year 
of life. “Ah, that, too,” he muttered, and of a sudden raised his eyes full on 
her and the next moment was in tears pressing his face against her knees 
and clasping her lap in both his arms, and sobbed so convulsively that his 
whole frame was racked. Alarmed but not unprepared for this breakdown, 
she laid her left hand on his head—the right was supporting and holding 
baby Christian—and, stroking it gently, only said, “Georgie—my Georgie,” 
in an accent of hopeless weariness, but in which there was more tenderness 
and understanding than could have been put into many words. 

At length, as the fit of weeping ebbed, and his arms relaxed a little, she 
turned her eyes from the window to him and bending over him, sobbing 
herself in an access of grief and anger, asked hoarsely, “Did he thrash you, 
beat you often, child?” and then continued to fondle him gently by rocking 
the upper part of her body to and fro, gazing straight in front of her into 
vacancy in a bitterness of spirit too deep for words. 

While hard, dull work kept him harnessed, as a cart-horse to the plough, 
to his little table in the big parlour, where he sat bowed over his translation 
—the boy of twelve who commanded six languages—it was good, was 
comforting to hear Mother moving about her work and to feel the steady 
pulse of household life. How else could he have endured it, this duplication 
of great standard works into a language of different colour, so that stone 
corresponded to stone, and a structure rose identical with its model in every 
little turret 


and corner, in every detail of its furnishing. Oh, this everlasting looking to 
and fro from book to book, this comparing and weighing of words. And, 
when it was done, the thing lying in front of him at last was not a new 
thing, was always the same thing that was already in being. He knew now, 
though, that there was one specific to make work of this kind tolerable; it 
was a tireless, patient devotion to accuracy and literal preciseness in which 
he could take a pride as in the precise alignment of his books and writing 
materials or in the immaculate appearance of the manuscript folio. He felt 
sure of himself here, not at the mercy of mishaps and chance as when 
giving lessons to his sisters or to the English boys at the school he attended 
three times a week with the greatest effort and left with a sense of bitter 
humiliation, wholly exhausted under the strain, the maintenance of his 
dignity, the refusal to see or hear the contempt of his pupils, that the decent 
fulfilment of his duty had cost him. At the same time he was so weak from 
hunger that in the course of those years was wont to fall upon him like a 
raging wolf, for his body was beginning to develop now and was in 
constant revolt against the way of life to which he had to submit. 

His way home took him past the baker’s shop—no! it did not take him 
past, but it was convenient to pass down the street in which it stood— 
magically alluring fora subtle gleam in its front window behind which the 
most toothsome apple turnovers and meat pies were displayed, while a 
precious, appealing savour of fresh butter and pastry pervaded the whole 
building. He would pass it by; he was usually to within two paces of the 
fateful door quite firmly resolved to do so; he would certainly not succumb 
to, not even turn his eyes on the way of temptation. But why had he gone 
down this street at all? And what power was it that constrained him to turn 
abruptly to the door and to 


push it open? At times he might succeed in passing it by, but after ten paces 
he would turn round and almost run back, with a watering mouth and his 
fist clenched round some miserable little coin in his pocket; at times, too, 
he would walk to the shop fast, erect and with a lower lip defiantly 
prominent, this usually when he had no money at all and was counting on 
the baker’s wife to give him credit on the strength of his father’s name and 
repute. Thereupon he could hardly wait until he had reached the quiet 
hedgerow path where he opened the bag and could fall hastily and greedily 
upon the cakes, which he gulped down breathlessly without really biting 


them, with tears running down his cheeks, and it was only the last one that 
he ate with lingering decorum. Once his hunger was appeased, the most 
acute remorse would overtake him for being capable of gorging himself 
like that without sharing it with Mother and his sisters—not with all of 
them but, say, with Friederiken of whom he was fond—he felt mortally 
ashamed of himself and yet, walking home, could not help licking his 
chops every now and again. 

These backslidings persisted, recurring to his despair over and over 
again, and his tally of debt rose. One day it came about that the baker’s 
wife, after turning the pages of the day-book with a wry face and moistened 
thumb and adding up the score with a knitting-needle, scratched her head 
under her cap and declared, “You must pay me first, master,” if not, she 
would have to look to his father. Whereupon she closed the book with a 
snap and jangled her knitting-needles behind him. He slunk out of the 
fragrance of the pastries with pendent arms, staggered by such undue 
harshness as by a blow in his face, a severity he had to admit was justified 
at long last; things were bound to come to such a pass; he had known it to 
be inevitable, and yet had headed blindly for disaster. He broke into a cold 
sweat 


as he walked away at his wits’ end; he gasped for breath and felt shaken by 
bodily fear. There he went, an outcast,a ne’er-do-weel—“wasted his 
substance in riotous living” occurred to him—and now, reaching the quiet 
path between the hedges, witness of so many sins, he literally wrung his 
hands. The consequences of his misdoing were terribly plain to him, 
outbreaks of wrath and thrashings on the part of Father, quiet tears on 
Mother’s; all this, however, was not so tormenting as the inner conviction 
that he had deserved no better, the knowledge that he had behaved so 
scurvily, as he had never thought himself capable of behaving, and that 
others were about to witness his humiliation. He had not prayed since that 
day on board the Little Mother Elizabeth, since that embarrassed “So you 
don’t know it yet, my son” from Father; not from any Prometheus-like 
mood of defiance, but because the habit of it had lapsed; he had recourse to 
it now that his capacity for hope was exhausted, as in some acute sickness, 
in some numbness of the soul. Now, at that moment, the strain was, for the 
first time, severe enough to burst the barrier of ice, to melt the glacier 
within; he prayed, he cried aloud, and besought dumbly, hotly, and 


fervently with upraised hands for reprieve, less from the punishment than 
from the crushing humiliation; vowed repentance, with his eyes raised to a 
young cherry tree in blossom as to a minister of God, made vows of self- 
discipline, purity, continence, fell asobbing, grasped his own narrow, 
racked chest with his hands, and leaned against a fence to cry himself to a 
standstill, deeming his prayers to be granted by reason of the relief he felt 
at heart after this outburst. 

Walking slowly homewards he lapsed into a soft, dreaming mood, was 
keenly alive to the lure of birds and blossoms, to the light-blue, cloud- 
flecked sky and the gentle breeze with a startled happiness as at unexpected 
caresses; discovered 


on reluctantly recalling the cause for his distress again, that he had long ago 
resolved to confess everything to Mother, and then surrendered entirely to a 
new, vague feeling of ecstasy that burst from his troubled heart like a 
joyous springtide. He had already turned into the street at the end of which 
his destination lay, but still striding on gaily and carefree, uplifted by an 
unknown lightness of heart, he tried to jump over a puddle he would 
otherwise have walked round and of course, jumped into it and looked 
down in some concern and in sobered mood at his left leg and its close- 
fitting grey stocking splashed with mud, while the dulled buckled shoe was 
in sorry contrast to its polished fellow. Half in doubt whether to use his 
handkerchief, his heart suddenly reacted to his eyes and stood still, for, out 
of the mud of a cart rut, with fluttering fingers he picked up what he saw 
gleaming there in golden light, clutched it, smiled as if dazed, pulled out his 
pockethandkerchief, cleaned and rubbed it; walked on again, as he did so, 
like a man walking in his sleep, stood still again, stared at the little shining 
thing in his hand that did not vanish but lay there gleaming, growing warm, 
and gave itself to him for his very own. 

“My God, it is,” he thought, as words failed him. “It really and truly is.” 

It was a guinea. 

So his prayers were heard and heard in a very tangible fashion, heard to 
an extent that all but turned his head and made him incapable of gathering 
his wits. His first thought, curiously enough, was of a silver thimble for 
which sister Friederike was longing and he could buy for her now and take 
it home with him, his second of a little, first-rate pen-knife for himself 
which he was wanting badly, and between whiles he was, of course, always 


thinking of paying those debts, but not in the least as if Heaven had thrown 
the golden 


guinea in his lap for the sole purpose of releasing him out of this distress 
and in answer to his appeals for help. He was vaguely conscious of a lack 
of proportion between the exaltation of his feeling of relief a minute ago 
and this smooth solution of all his difficulties, in fact he was all but 
disposed to look upon this windfall as a lucky chance and nothing more, for 
his prayer had been answered by the wonderful lightness of heart after his 
prayers. If in awe he offered up a silent thanksgiving it was in no ways with 
the elation of one overwhelmed by the grace of God, but from a sense of 
duty. A faint reflection of the radiance of the first ecstasy returned when he 
handed his gift to Friederike and he saw the light leap into her eyes; it was 
kept, by the way, a secret from the others, even from Mother herself. He 
confided the whole of his adventure to his sister, and watched all the shades 
of pity and wonder flit over her happy little face, was petted by her, and 
even very coyly kissed, and was moved by a sense of manliness, partly on 
his own account, partly on account of the impression he had made. 

From that day onwards something in his breast had yielded and he 
thenceforward surrendered to these emotions joyfully and indeed sought 
them out; he used to pray, purely for the sake of praying, and often felt 
inconsolably unhappy without knowing why. He had not much leisure for 
emotionalism of this kind, so he devoted his time in bed at night to it as he 
had once done to the ghastly fantasies about the Labyrinth with which he,in 
some measure,connected them by imagining God banished into the centre 
of the maze and heard His voice there, not rolling hideously like that of the 
Minotaur but strongly, sonorously, rhythmically, in a harmony whose 
sweetness seemed to be vibrating within himself. To pray one’s way to 
Him, that was the task set now, and he prayed purposefully, fervently, to the 
verge of transport. Friederike was borne away with him into these ecstasies 
except that 


she found it difficult to wait until the healthy, deep breathing of Sophie and 
brother Karl betrayed that these two, not adjudged worthy of initiation into 
the secret, had fallen asleep; she was tired, was little Friederike, and failed 


to answer when he was at length able to whisper, “Are you awake, 
Riekchen?” 

In these exercises he met with no encouragement of any kind on the part 
of Father. Herr Forster had sloughed his skin entirely, and by this time 
betrayed no trace of the Prussian cleric anywhere, although he always 
professed the principle that a man of the world should always study the 
sensibilities of those about him. Yet, for all that freedom of thought meant 
everything to him (and, for that matter, the constraint of regular hours in the 
College was really very irksome as well) and so he had betimes quarrelled 
bitterly with its rector Sullenham and the reverend Holliday, his immediate 
superiors. Differences arising out of the instruction in natural science which 
the gentlemen in the woolly wigs desired to be treated on a Biblical basis, 
but Herr Forster by the methods of enlightenment, furnished the occasion. 
He resigned from the College, but stayed on defiantly in Warrington all the 
same and began to give private lessons, the success of which seemed to 
afford him pleasure mainly in proportion to the chagrin they caused the 
reverend Mr. Holliday, whose courses of private lectures were not exactly 
overcrowded. 

Apart from this he displayed a really tireless energy in the translation of 
books of travel and he dragged George in his train to India, to the 
Mississippi, and to Cumana in South America in turn. The boy, thus caught 
in the tireless cogs of this soulless, mental machinery that knew no 
relaxation nor acknowledged the need for it in others, had to render the 
service of a hewer of wood and drawer of water. It was true that Father was 
again fired by the tempestuous energy 


of earlier years, and the interval of lassitude seemed to George to have been 
a? bad dream, so entirely was he spellbound by his notion of the worth of 
his progenitor’s spasmodic, but always violent, energies and was in accord 
with Mother and his sisters in his dumb submissiveness. 

Were they not all dependent on him, did he not suckle them at his bosom 
like the giant in the fairy tale? Would they not be in the gutter without him? 
““Well—would they not?” Majestic rolling of eyes round the table. Adding, 
“In the gutter, here in a strange and foreign land. Well, then.” And therefore 
good reason for expropriating the last two cutlets on the dish. “You have 
had enough, haven’t you?”—1turning to Mother. What else could she have 
had? 


For all that, there were two persons in the household who grew restive 
on these occasions, and who made no secret of their contumacy—-sister 
Sophie to wit and brother Karl! Yes, it was an astounding and monstrous 
thing, but these two offered him resistance by word and deed and, oddly 
enough, they earned not only fewer cuffs than the rest of the children, but 
were regarded to some extent as antagonists worth treating with respect; 
about whom he complained surreptitiously to Frau Justine; Fieken, a really 
quite dangerous child, self-willed and egotistic, he termed her, and little 
Karl voracious and greedy—was not such a state of things as this simply 
monstrous? This is where education should supervene, he added 
reproachfully, and withdrew after his wife had submissively and timidly 
promised amendment. This kept her engaged for a few days in 
championing the children against him to herself with the question: from 
whom did they inherit their unmannerliness—from herself, by any chance? 
And what other one of the children was so like him as Fieken? Couldn’t he 
see that for himself, and was not little Karl the spit of him? But she 
regarded 


thoughts of this kind as grave backslidings and all but trespasses against the 
sixth commandment. Looking up at him she forgot her homesickness, 
illhumour, and weariness; he was the Master, and she very weak and 
unworthy. Bitterness of spirit was sin. Gracious Heavens, how often had 
she given way to it! And she bent down over her work; she worked from 
early morning until late at night; the babies cheered her heart; Fieken 
supported her in a rough, but purposeful, way; but sometimes she had a 
smile for George and Riekchen at any hour of the day almost as if they 
were exchanging secret signals in cypher. 

They all thought things might have gone on in this way; the only one 
who did not was Herr Forster. “But, my love,” he said, “had you really 
taken it for granted? You are surprised? Well, as a matter of fact——” 

He read the letter the mail had brought him over again, smiled 
absentmindedly and stroked his chin. Well, at length, after two years’ time, 
Dalrymple was being as good as his word; he made a proposal about 
joining him on a voyage to the East Indies—‘the East Indies, George’”—to 
an island, a tiny island in the warm, blue sea, Balangbangan by name, 
where that excellent corporation, the East India Company, had resolved to 
found a settlement under his, Dalrymple’s, direction. Without wasting time 


on making further inquiries Herr Forster broke camp, that is to say, he 
himself hurried ahead of his family to London, and left his wife to take 
charge of the removal, an infinitely tedious business. George again 
succumbed to the strange fever that had seized him at the time of Father’s 
first project, torn between his pity for Mother and a buoyant curiosity about 
the future, the excitement of meeting Dalrymple again and relief that a 
change in the manner of work and life, for which he had, half- 
unconsciously, longed, was imminent. 
But when it was patent that this hasty breach with established 


relationships and the family’s departure for London were to no purpose, a 
bootless errand; when it became apparent that Herr Forster had once again 
taken inquiries for engagements, that, so it appeared, he did not fulfil 
certain conditions—intrigues were at work here; he had been calumniated, 
a windy charlatan preferred to him—yjust at the very hour when his family 
was driving down Newgate on the heavily laden stagecoach, Mr. Dalrymple 
was putting out to sea and Herr Forster was raging ineffectually up and 
down Thames Wharf—the weight of repeated experience came home to the 
boy. He became dimly aware of the slur of fortune-hunting and the lack of 
dignity it implied; a dull sense of humiliation as towards Dalrymple, in 
whose eyes he saw himself made to look personally contemptible and 
worthless, oppressed him. 

Father then hired a little attic tenement in Warwick Lane and a time of 
desperate struggle for the daily means of subsistence ensued, felt the more 
keenly because in the background in the bright landscape of early spring, 
lay Warrington with its cottage and its beloved little gooseberry patch, like 
a paradise whose portals they had closed behind them with criminal levity. 
It was bad enough to have to watch Mother and the older girls doing 
embroidery for wages; then Father had a notion that for bis age he, George, 
might be worth more than he could earn at his desk, that—he put it 
curiously bluntly—his abilities ought to be made to show a better return. 
He hit upon the hideous notion and put it into practice forthwith, of 
apprenticing George to a merchant, a man of the name of Hitch, who dealt 
in cloth and had a most reputable business in the inner city not far from the 
Temple. It never occurred to Herr Forster that it amounted to giving a 
toothless boy nuts to crack, or to expecting a fish to live out of water, when 


one morning, with an air of importance, peculiar to himself, he presented a 
pasty-faced lad to his 


employer. He had made no mistake that George would do his best; there 
could be no doubt he did his duty, ran about the noisy town for hours with 
the green baize over his arm, a poor little ant among millions of others 
always in danger of being crushed or stamped under foot, losing his way in 
the vast maze of streets, all infernally like one another, harassed by and 
prepared for the cold-blooded severity of his grey-clad master if he were 
behind time.... With a constant grief in his breast, a longing for a quiet 
corner, for his little writing-table in Warrington with its books and its neatly 
arranged writing material; haunted by memories, in so far as his tired brain 
was capable of recalling them, dreaming of the Volga and mindful of 
Janusch; later on, coming to grief completely over the statements of 
account he had to make out only to be torn up with Puritanical sardonicness 
by Mr. Hitch—that was the way in which George spent these unhappy six 
months, while at home brother. Karl lugged about dictionaries in his stead 
and helped Father, a service which, it is true, was rendered with less 
propriety and seemliness than it had been, because Karl noisily resented 
reprimands and chastenings by sullenness and howls. Furthermore, disorder 
soon infected the library and the manuscripts, a thing that cut George to the 
quick when of an evening he reached home tired out and numb. 

About Christmastide, after he had caught a heavy cold in the terrible 
yellow fog into which one could almost dig one’s teeth, and which his 
lungs resented as if they were expected to breathe water; after he had 
caught a thorough cold, a really “bad cough” to the unmusical noisiness of 
which Mr. Hitch objected, Father with spasmodic resolve recalled him from 
business, reputedly for reasons of health, really because he was sick of the 
pest Karl was making of himself and the latter had, in his turn, had to go to 
an office where, in spite of his youth, he proved to be far more 
knowledgeable 


than in the study, and far better fitted than George. The latter, reinstated at 
his little table, appeared to King Minos to have run to seed entirely, to be 
wholly stupid, he seemed to have forgotten so much; he was shouted at and 
the pipe-stem whirled round his ears with no more effect than that he 


ducked his head and counted even this to the good. At length leave was, 
amid growls, vouchsafed to Frau Justine to nurse him for a few days; she 
tucked him up in a bed all by himself—otherwise he shared his couch with 
Karl—and contrived after a week of feeding and sleeping to make him 
smile and talk again. For he seemed to have lost both of these 
accomplishments, and a habit of sighing deeply and loudly never left him 
after this ordeal of probation. Capable of resuming his old occupation 
again, he did his duty deftly, quietly, obligingly, and extraordinarily 
correctly and accurately, it is true, down to the last detail, and yet somewhat 
as a blind cart horse tramps round its mill. At times he thought of his early 
childhood and comparisons were easy; things were as they used to be 
except that they were more squalidly and poorly lodged, that the mighty 
city was roaring outside, and that when he stood by her side he was almost 
taller than Mother now. When the “bad cough” and the hoarseness petered 
out at last in the spring, his voice had broken. He had now outgrown his 
childhood, and would not have cared to play even if he had had time for it; 
he looked back, too, uncomfortably on his prayerful ecstasies as on 
something beneath his dignity. He studied, he read; he wrote from dictation 
and made excerpts; he translated; his gaze assumed a certain dullness as of 
a man who is always looking out on a blank wall. Time passed, he was 
seventeen and “Georgie,” said Mother one evening as he was giving her his 
arm through Pall Mall and was talking to her with a smile about the habits 
of the hunting wasp without wasting a glance on the gay and modish 


life flashing past or on the handsome horseflesh or beaming women—“my 
Georgie,—when are you ever going to grow young?” 


CHAPTER VII 


“THEY praise Thee in the silence, Thou mighty Lord God of Sabaoth,” Herr 
Forster, with a shrewd face, hummed to himself as he climbed the staircase 
and sliding back easily in a memory of his clerical avocation; what he had 
in mind was nothing more than that it was a wise thing to keep one’s 
projects to oneself until they had matured; to work underground like the 
mole. He overlooked the fact that the mole, with no intention of so doing, is 
unable to hide all traces of its secret activities and that pregnancy, although 
in essentials effected in the dark, obtrudes itself on the eye. So far as 
George and his mother were-concerned, it had for a long time therefore 
only been a question of what was being incubated, of what sex and aspect 
the issue would be, the birth of which was the more indubitable, the more 
pregnant Herr Forster grew, as manifested by a _ distressing 
absentmindedness and unrest, heightened irritableness and daily walks 
abroad from which he was wont to return in an uncommonly pensive mood. 

“Well, that’s a surprise for you,” he said condescendingly, but at the 
same time looking from one to the other a little disconcerted; for the family 
demeaned itself less dumb-founded than he had expected as a reward for 
his long reticence. Frau Justine nodded resignedly as if she had been 
dreading something of the kind—but gracious Heavens! why pick out the 
South Seas—where on earth were they? And her eyes strayed forlornly to 
the bookcase on which the 


globe stood. Herr Forster kept his gaze fixed with a particularly beaming 
expression on George who looked up at him in an obliged and attentive 
manner, then rose, walked round the table, kissed his father’s hand and said 
warmly, “What a privilege, dear papa!” but more as if he were rejoicing at 
the good fortune of some third party than at his own—at this incredible, at 
this most exceptional good fortune of being permitted at the age of 
seventeen, through no merit of his own beyond that of the possession of an 
extraordinary father, to accompany the great Captain Cook with the 
aforesaid father on his second voyage round the world. This, no longer a 
project, but a tangible certainty, a thing that by to-morrow would develop 
from the chrysalis stage of plans and agreements into dazzling reality, it 


was this that went to Herr Forster’s head and lent him wings so that he bore 
himself some ten years younger. 

He devoted himself to the business of making ready in the most amiable 
spirit by giving orders and counter-orders, accumulating books, 
instruments, medicaments and the most surprising articles he deemed 
requisite for the voyage, so that it hardly seemed within human capacity to 
introduce any method of orderliness, but George achieved it by going in the 
first instance, accompanied by Karl, to the stores and making purchases 
with lordly lavishness from the moneys already placed at his disposal, of 
underwear and warm clothing (and they still had their Russian furs as good 
as new and jealously guarded by Frau Justine against moth; it made her 
sigh again and again), of glass phials and herbaria, and of tobacco—more 
especially of tobacco. That they were going to sojourn in_ the 
neighbourhood of the South Pole where—astonishing, but beyond all 
peradventure—it was just as cold as at the North Pole if not indeed colder; 
were going to cruise in the South Seas—though they were hot, wellnigh 
boiling—from island to island, prepared for cannibals 


and similar incidents—furnished the topics of conversation for the next few 
meals when Frau Justine looked bewildered and anxious, and George 
smiled encouragement at her. Furthermore, the fact was always being 
stressed, it meant absence for years—for whole years—and, in the light of 
the fate of all kinds of navigators of the last decades, the probability 
whether they would ever return was discussed at length, indeed, Herr 
Forster fairly revelled in dwelling on all the odds on a death of martyrdom, 
say, of thirst in an open boat on a boundless waste of waters—“more 
particularly torturing that, my love, reminds one of Tantalus!” 

Not greatly moved himself by all these speculations he set forth with 
starting eyes and furrowed brow, because in his case they meant nothing 
more than a wholesome exercise of the imagination, he none the less 
contrived, without any intention of doing so, to awake a sense of lifelong 
leave-taking in George and his mother which on the last evening gave them 
up to tears. The prospect of being left behind in a foreign land with Karl as 
her sole male support made Frau Justine feel as if she were dangling over a 
precipice on a frayed rope although—stuff and nonsense!—provision was 
made for her and the children, full provision on a portion of the 
emoluments the Government was pledged to pay her by way of pension. So 


stuff and nonsense once more! Every one, of course, ignored the fact that 
he now held a blank cheque on the future in his pocket, because, assuming 
their safe return, he would, on the strength of his account of the voyage 
which he had been engaged to write, which was his especial duty, be sure 
of fame, wealth, and the reversion to the highest academic honours in 
Europe. On the other hand—and this was the keynote of Justine’s sorrowful 
train of thought, this was what she could never shake off when she looked 
up submissively to the man who 


was so splendid, strong and buoyant, and whom she loved in spite of 
everything, and when her gaze rested on George who looked so pale and 
delicate—who could blame her for it and who did not understand that it 
meant?—and supposing you do not come back? 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ship was a continent in herself. Was an atom of the world afloat in 
space and blindly subject to laws that made her course dependent on that of 
the stars. Was, at the same time, made up of all the elements of the earth, up 
to their rarest product, the human brain—an independent entity, thinking 
and purposeful and of firm resolve as was set forth in her name Zhe 
Resolution. Was—a ship!—feminine, capacious of womb and of gracious 
curves, directed by male will and subject to it, home of this spirit as the 
island is of the bird of passage in the boundless expanse of ocean where sky 
and water intermingle and the above is as the below. Was refuge, shelter, 
mothering comfort and storehouse for the men who, crowded together in 
her, were borne away into the unknown—of their own free choice, at the 
mercy of wind and waves, at the mercy of every danger, making them serve 
her and mastering them, strained to the limit of their endurance by lust of 
conquest, for ever on guard and prepared for death. 

These men—a hundred and twelve in number—and the ship were in the 
same relations as man and woman were from the beginning. She was 
mother and mistress for them; they worshipped her and trampled on her; 
her beauty was precious to them, they flattered her and saw to her 
adornment, but they made no shrine of her, anything rather 


than that, no seafaring monastery. And for this reason they hated her for 
forcing this continence upon them and for binding them to herself as with 
fetters, and for this reason they took their revenge on her after their kind so 
that before long there was no spot of her that did not reck with the miasma 
of their curbed desires. 

None the less, the ship remained what she was, wondrously poised and 
riding the waves in play, radiant in the splendour of her swelling, gleaming 
sails, to all seeming submissive and yet masterful, entirely incalculable and 
calling for constant watchfulness; but kindly, too, generous, protective, as 
nothing else in the world. 

She was as excellently equipped as never ship before her; she carried 
stores for years, she had endless barrels full of pickled cabbage, of grape 
juice and orange marmalade to safeguard her children from scurvy, she had 


sea coal to fight the polar cold, awnings to withstand the steely brilliance of 
tropic skies; she had bales of warm clothing and she had—who dared deny 
it?— the finest crew, the smartest officers, the ablest astronomer, the most 
admirable painter, the most skilled chirurgeon. She had—and this was least 
open to challenge of all—the finest captain of his day and lastly, she had 
Reinhold Forster, Forster and Son, on board. What wonder then that this 
ship rode the ocean as St. George trod the dragon underfoot! 

It was, of course, beyond all doubt that every one of these hundred and 
twelve men, from the youngest cabin-boy to the head of the whole 
company, Captain Cook—or should it be Herr Forster?—should regard the 
ship as his ship, as the plank that stood particularly between him and death, 
as the storehouse that safeguarded him from starvation and, not lastly in the 
eyes of every single man, the whole of the rest of the company was there 
solely on his account, but at the same time furnished the most 
unaccountable part of her 


equipment, the most dangerous to handle, with which it behoved him to 
deal with extreme caution. True, the one was dependent on the other; the 
captain counted for nothing without the crew, the crew was a headless trunk 
without him; the individual man needed his mates as the fingers of a hand 
need one another, and had not the learned gentleman been on board what 
end would the whole output of hard work and mountains of guineas which 
Billy the cook was fond of working out for the edification of himself and 
his mates, have served? Yet at the same time was not each the other’s 
deadliest foe? Not overtly, but was not the seed of such enmity dormant in 
them all, ready to germinate as soon as the conditions were favourable? 
Was it possible for them to love one another when they were to occupy the 
same cramped quarters not for weeks, not for months, but for years, 
without any chance of going out of one another’s way? 

To have taken anything of this nature into account would have been to 
conjure up its danger and Captain Cook would never have admitted the 
possibility of such human weaknesses on board one of his ships, if only 
because his own manner of work was so transparent and clean in spirit and 
as purposeful as one of Mr. Wales’s, the astronomer’s, excellent 
chronometers; because, too, he was firmly persuaded—and rightly 
persuaded—that he was the most important and indispensable factor of the 
enterprise, and wielded his power as a matter of course to keep the 


atmosphere sweet and to the common weal—unless it be for some 
individual who challenged his title to the exercise of his authority. It did not 
occur to anyone to challenge it, except to Herr Forster who unfortunately 
made the mistake of confounding Captain Cook with the worthy mariners 
and shellbacks under whom he had served his earlier apprenticeship, with 
skipper Mandeweit of comic memory, and the Esquimaux-like little father 


with the clear yellow eyes who had convoyed them safely past the Kattegat 
and the Skagerrak. Herr Forster had—a matter for regret—never from the 
outset regarded Captain Cook’s exploits, with which the whole of England 
was ringing, as of great account and had come on board with the avowed 
intention of putting “the fellow” in his place and of refusing to allow him to 
jockey worshipful men of learning out of their well-deserved repute. He 
therefore had taken the stand that had appeared to him to be expedient and 
had contrived to make a study of the relationships between himself and the 
Captain the subjectmatter of diverting speculation for the rest of the 
company, although George suffered tortures under it. 

As far as the Cape the voyage had, to some degree, been eventful; they 
had touched at Madeira and the Cape Verde islands and enjoyed, with a 
sensibility for new impressions still unblunted, the precious restfulness of 
these first two idyllic months coasting down Africa with a favouring breeze 
and with nothing to do except to steep their souls in wonder at the 
spaciousness of the world, just as when they had been rocking through 
Holy Russia in the kibitka there seemed to be no end of it. All kinds of 
entertaining incidents were entered in their diaries, dolphins and flying fish, 
whales “blowing” against the golden sky on the clearcut line of the horizon, 
the great bells of jellyfish, wavering in transparence and changeful in the 
most delicate hues, thronging round the ship by day and by night, breaking 
the motion of the sea with a mysterious, bluish glow, threaded by long 
white streaks of lightning and points of light, a phenomenon Herr Forster 
investigated excitedly and quarrelled with Mr. Wales about its cause. 

When, however, they had left the Cape behind them and therewith the 
last point of contact with Europe for years, when of all the inspiriting 
farewell festivities and refreshing 


expeditions up country, nothing remained except a palpable keepsake in the 
person of Doctor Sparrmann, a stout little Swede, who had come on board 
at the last moment in horn-rimmed spectacles with a butterfly net and a 
botanist’s tin box, “to get a little change of air,” as he put it; when their 
course was set south and ever farther southward, and the wind grew icier 
every evening and the waves howled ever more disconsolately, the sense of 
adventure, of being cast adrift from all responsibility, set in—then danger 
began. Not only the danger, lurking behind the icebergs they met day by 
day and by night, rising spectrally out of the mist and sliding past with evil, 
chilly menace, not the danger of that wolfish sickness against the onset of 
which Captain Cook never thought enough safeguards could be taken, to 
the indignation of Herr Forster, because these precautions consisted, in part, 
of a frequent airing of the quarters and in sluicing the decks daily with 
streams of water, and thereby giving rise to perpetual draughts and slippery 
surfaces—no, not these dangers only. There was of a sudden no England, 
no home, no king, no law. Winter and the sea reigned here, forces, not to be 
obeyed but to be fought with set teeth; they were intolerable, savagely anti- 
human. So strife ruled here, war, incessant battle; unceasing certainty of 
death and therefore the challenge to feel alive at any cost. Beside it, every 
need that hitherto seemed to be part and parcel of flesh and blood, dwindled 
to nothingness, pallid as a thought, often indeed, a stale jest when set 
against starvation. Or was this the great ordeal in which every man was to 
prove his mettle? Was this a challenge to destiny or was it perchance an 
ordeal to prove allegiance to the spirit? 

St. Petersburg, thought George, when of a morning the cold gnashed its 
teeth in his face, and he smiled contemptuously to himself. He knew them 
by this time, these 


onslaughts of Satan, and he was equal to them. Did he dislike it, the cold? 
Did it bite into his nose and ears? did it freeze his breath before it had left 
his lungs? did it almost snap his fingers and toes? No doubt, he hated it; no 
doubt at all. But who was going to learn it from him? Did the seamen show 
any sign of it, though the skin of their hands froze fast to 1ce-covered 
blocks and tackle, and did they not laugh at their work in spite of it? Did 
the officers show any sign of it, Lieutenant Pickersgill, for example, who 
came on duty day and night and never bothered whether the air was thick 
with ice needles or the ship were tearing through the darkness as if drawn 


into a howling, yawning millrace? And finally—the Captain. To show 
weakness before the Captain seemed impossible. Cook fought the winter 
with its own weapons; the whole man seemed to be ice and crystal, the 
habit in which he lived had some quality that pierced to bone and marrow 
like the frost, and was therefore very masterful and quite irresistible. He 
was equable, he was inflexible, he took charge of the day and nothing 
occurred that he had not foreseen to the last detail. The currents of the air 
passed through him and his nerves reacted even before they felt the spur; he 
was prewarned of falls of temperature, he had furs brought out of store and 
in the morning ordered the stiff grog to be issued that evening so that the 
crew took it rather as an extra ration than a measure of precaution. 

No doubt, “Jimmy was a smart fellow,” yet in all things he remained 
dominantly and indisputably the Master; icy-blue eyes under fair eyebrows 
on the firm reddish face, and the mouth compressed to a fine, tight line. He 
used to give very curt orders for the good of the crew and of the ship; the 
whole ship was so clean and snug, the food so varied and first-rate that a 
mother might have had charge of these matters. He himself slept in a 
hammock like the humblest hand and his cabin was hardly ever heated; he 
did not bellow for feather 


beds and braziers of coal as did certain other people, not he, but he showed 
no great regard for those other people either, he made no bones about that. 
For this reason alone it was impossible to be one of those other people, and 
George often felt to be in such close kinship with and dependent on them, 
was exceedingly distressing and humiliating. 

In the meanwhile he was able to tell himself with relief that no one held 
him to account for the Pasha-like demeanour of his progenitor, and if they 
called him “Lady George,” it was without any contemptuous afterthought 
and knew, with a furtive shy smile, that he liked his nickname for the sake 
of the indulgence and quiet consideration it conveyed. The first months of 
the voyage had done him a great deal of good, the Arcadian days of the 
Volga journey seemed to have come back in a rosy dawn of renewed youth, 
and after the dusty years of serfdom and clerkly life his body grew taller 
and broadened under the spacious sky and the constant exposure to the 
clean, moist air like a needy plant that is at length transplanted into 
congenial soil. The good food and the surcease of every compulsion to 
work played their part and the miracle came about; George grew young. 


They had in fact crossed the Equator and were somewhere in the latitude of 
St. Helena when they suddenly became alive to the fact that they had a boy 
on board, a slight, handsome lad, full of zeal to serve, and of a certain 
ardent modesty, more particularly as towards the Captain, with an 
expression of roguish happiness in his soft grey eyes such as health and 
wholesome gaiety lent them, and this discovery astonished them the more 
as most of them only remembered an aged and haggard mannikin who 
came aboard with His Majesty King Forster at Plymouth, a pale-faced, 
indoor youth of depressed habit and senile bearing who had nothing in 
common with young Forster now except his pock-marks which, it is true, 
he had failed to shed. Possibly the Captain had 


marked the change for, from the outset, he had given George a seat beside 
him at meals, and in very laconic but masterful style had seen to feeding 
the youngster up. 

To sum up, the root of the matter was that George was young because no 
one on board expected more of him than his years—his sixteen years, 
seventeen in fact—warranted; delicious skylarking, day dreams, a tadpole 
tail that gave rise to mirth whenever it was displayed, irresponsibility, in a 
word, youth. Youth which all these hardworking or middle-aged men 
looked on as a luxury they themselves could not afford, but which they 
would not give up for anything in the world and treated as something rare 
and precious. George felt a little embarrassed, did not know what to make 
of the general indulgence; for did they not all know that he whom they 
treated as if he had hitherto only played in a rosegarden, was a poor 
overworked drudge, a serf without birthright to lightheartedness. He gave 
them, as occasion offered, a notion of the range of his attainments; could 
one have acquired all that without having laboured under the yoke of 
learning from childhood onwards? And did they know what that meant? He 
did not want to trick or to disappoint them; he assumed the whole sombre, 
profound gravity that during the past five years had spread from his heart 
over his whole being to convince them of his real character, but he 
succeeded no better than to win their jesting admiration, and they only 
seemed to look on his knowledge and attainments as a foil against which 
the rest of his pleasant coltishness stood out the more agreeably; he could 
not forbear from becoming aware that he exercised some influence or other, 
to which no one had hitherto responded, of the cause of which he was 


ignorant and which perhaps had hitherto been held in abeyance. So he gave 
in and let himself go and, lo and behold, it was easy; it was pleasant to let 
oneself go; it made one breathe more freely, so it seemed to 


him, and in the face of so much goodwill Father’s tyranny ceased to assert 
itself as of old. 

Herr Forster was glum, he did not quite know why himself; he had no 
complaint to make about the boy; he was, if possible, even more attentive 
to his wishes than ever. At the same time, at the same time—vwell, it was 
very difficult to explain—there was perhaps a sudden savour of freewill 
offering in his devoted service and therewith a hint of superiority, hardly 
perceptible, it is true, and only discernible by Herr Forster’s overwrought, 
nervous system. Herr Forster, on the vast expanse of ocean, in a company 
of men who obviously were not even remotely aware of their good fortune 
in having him in their midst, Herr Forster became a little crotchety and on 
occasions even morosely sentimental without thereby producing the effect 
desired on George. 

He courted danger, mark you; in a dead calm, though the day was none 
the less cold for that, when the fog that had held the ship to ransom for 
weeks lifted about noon for the first time and revealed the treacherous and 
ice-grey sea sparkling over an area of about a mile, he prevailed upon them 
with impressive gloom to launch a boat to go after a few penguins pursuing 
their avocations on an icefloe sliding past close at hand. Cook shrugged his 
shoulders and George was deeply troubled; but Herr Forster, without 
looking at a soul, his melancholy gaze fixed on space, only indicated from 
lips, moving reluctantly, that duty was duty and science worthy of sacrifice. 
With set face he let himself down the rope ladder and was rowed by two 
disconsolate-looking sailors with powerful strokes of their oars in the 
direction of the unperturbed, expectant penguins, whereupon an inaudible 
voice seemed to give the order, “Ring down the curtain” and the fog swiftly 
and noiselessly closed in again, blotting out the boat, the penguins, and that 
daredevil, Herr 


Forster. Immediately afterwards they heard loud shouts from her but could 
not, although they stood motionless, with faces set in the direction of the 
missing boat, make out from what quarter the cry of terror, any more than 


the sound of firing that then ensued, came. Captain Cook muttered 
something that might easily have been interpreted as “Damned old fool,” 
but after a glance at George’s blanched face hastened to give the necessary 
orders to take all way possible off the ship and had guns fired on board at 
two minutes’ interval, while he roared the most bloodcurdling of oaths— 
addressed, of course, to the two hands—uinto the fog through his speaking 
trumpet. 

After half an hour that had become cruelly longdrawn for the watchers 
—George was leaning with his back against the main mast, incapable of 
any thought but one: “Dear God, save him,” and at the same time, racked 
by a troublesome instinct for self-examination, asking himself, what, what 
would he honestly feel if he did not come back, if Father did not come 
back? After this half-hour, at last, at last, the boat scraped along the ship’s 
side and Herr Forster rose, arose out of the fog like a full harvest moon. 
Ah! so they had become scared? He for his part had never for a moment 
doubted the wisdom of Providence and, as they could see for themselves, 
here he was safe and sound. No one had the bad taste to allude to the yells 
from out of the fog and they drank to the restoration of Herr Forster in a 
special round of grog, to which he could fairly lay claim for the dangers to 
which his health had been exposed. Captain Cook was far too relieved to 
have got off without loss of life to give further expression to his 
displeasure. He met Herr Forster with his peculiar rigid, grim smile which 
the latter took to betoken vain complacence and under the influence of 
spiritus liquor he poured out his heart, laid his hand on the Captain’s sleeve 
and became so extraordinarily obliging and confidential 


that it was not easy to resist him, so that for that evening, at any rate, there 
was some semblance of cordiality. 

The terror and grandeur of the monotony of Polar travel were none the 
less not calculated to maintain a state of inner harmony; the toll the 
merciless numbing cold took from the body was too exacting; the constant 
strain of the conditions on the temper too unusual and too unnatural. It 
seemed eerie to be looking out day after day on nothing but ice, ice 
mountains, ice islands, ice fields, as far as the misty horizon where the sky 
was white with the reflection of the crystal masses—masses in the shape of 
unsubstantial lands of dreams, islands full of towers, of broken columns, 
and blue of shimmering grottos against which the chafing waves were 


breaking, peopled by its strange unlikely denizens, the albatross and the 
seamews, and sentinelled by spouting whales. It seemed uncanny to be 
living in this monstrous world without having been born into it, to be 
exposed, with a sensitive, but limited appreciation for Nature, to the visions 
of these faeryland sunsets that of a sudden flashed purple and gold on the 
sapphire and bery] all round, and held high, noiseless revels of icy radiance. 
As time went on only one man seemed equal to his task, and that was the 
Captain, the one vigilant leader amid a company drunken against their will 
with sleep, the man who made them serve his purpose as the spirit makes 
the body serve its ends, who bent the whole disgruntled, green-eyed rabble 
to his will, and permeated it with the stirring, impelling current of his 
strength to its remotest members. 

They were all weary and asked one another what devil had goaded them 
to go down to the ends of the earth in this accursed ship? There were no 
scientific discoveries, no artistic points of view, day in and day out the 
same wearisome soundings and records with frozen fingers, and there was 
devilish hard work for the crew, with never a coastline rising 


out of the everlasting milky smother of fog on the horizon. The brains of all 
were numbed by the cold and their thoughts only turned on their primitive 
needs, food—sleep—warmth. George, too, broke down, reluctantly and in 
despair, but he succumbed to his flesh; he became aware that Father 
displayed a noteworthy gift for safeguarding himself against the rigours of 
the cold and he followed his lead. He went about muffled up to the tip of 
his nose, he availed himself of the woollen jerseys, the fur waistcoats and 
blankets the old man had contrived to acquire by stealth from the crew’s 
quarters to build himself, after the paternal pattern, an upholstered lair of 
pillows and blankets in his bunk into which he crawled whenever meals 
and their concomitant exercise on deck did not call for his public 
appearance. Ingenious contrivances induced books and writing material to 
remain stationary beside these lairs even in a high sea, and by the same 
token a bottle was to hand to warm the inner man, a purpose which the hot 
pipe stem that was always reeking from Father’s heaped couch also 
subserved, and that, together with sounds of rasping and grunting of a 
throat, affected by rum and tobacco, with surfeited groans at the hours of 
digestion or angry growls on occasions of uneasy metabolism, and other 
sounds of an animal nature—deriving from the corpus materiale, the 


elementarian body of Paracelsus—attested to the unbroken conservation of 
his priceless existence even under untoward conditions. No doubt but that 
Father knew how to take his ease even in these circumstances, in fact, that 
the gipsy makeshift of travel appealed to one side of his nature, just that 
side of it to which George had become so sensitive since he had learnt to 
distinguish between the ring of a taut bowstring, as represented in his eyes 
by Mr. Dalrymple and Captain Cook, and that of a slack one, and he nursed 
the ardent ambition himself to speed his arrows from a vibrating string with 
the same 


strong, clean tang. And yet—how hard, how terribly hard it was! How 
impossible it seemed to achieve except by favour of a temperate sky above, 
without the corner of a writing-table, with neatly ordered furniture and 
without the imperceptibly soothing influence which a_ well-ordered 
household, a city, labouring tirelessly, a system of government 
unobtrusively active in great, quiet pulse-beats, exercise on the working 
brain? How deeply all this must have permeated a man’s flesh and blood 
before he could afford to dispense with its support, before the rhythm of the 
metallic clock-beat of duty had become automatic and dominant in the life 
of the individual, as in the case, say, of Captain Cook. This man was strong 
enough, hundreds of thousands of miles away from Europe, amid a 
monstrous world of unhuman, seaborn laws amid which moral resistance, 
born of the brain, bade fair to be scornfully crushed and wiped out, against 
which it seemed foolish, futile to contend, to strive to count for more than a 
drop of water in desert sands—this man, Captain Cook, the explorer of 
Newfoundland and the victor of the French on the Amazon, he was strong 
enough to stand for England here and to endure. Not by banging his fist on 
the table, but impassively, with nerves of steel, with a line of scorn between 
his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, confronting cold with something 
that was mightier than cold, with trained purposefulness, with a body 
schooled to expect its natural appetites to be left unheeded, to confine itself 
wholly and solely to its duty of furnishing a supple instrument for the spirit. 
A spirit furthermore that, hardly conscious of itself, had fused into unison 
beyond price with the soldierly alert and sinewy body, one ineffective 
without the other, like horse and rider. 

Every man directly under his command, was only one of his limbs, 
powerless to shake off the domination of that will, did his work, maybe 


with mutiny at his heart, but work he 


did, unresting, punctual and with grim precision, even if the skin of the 
palms of his hands remained behind on the tackle or his face only looked a 
stiff, insentient mask. Any man not subordinate to him, like Patton the 
surgeon, Wales the astronomer, or Sparrmann the Swede was, at any rate, 
conscious of something like an irresistible impulse for self-discipline 
emanating from him and maintained the semblance of manly equanimity, 
remained sociable, cheerful, engaged in some occupation or other even if it 
were only a taciturn game of piquet, or maybe endless debates on the order 
of the solar system, a thesis that Sparrmann, by his very daring hypotheses, 
contrived to keep palatable for the disputatiousness of Mr. Wales. Even 
Hodges the painter, who went about all day long shivering like a shorn 
lamb and with clammy fingers, made sketches which refashioned the 
Antarctic into a second Arcady in which frolicsome penguins understudied 
the part of vernal lambs. 

Only Herr Forster—George felt it anew every day with a gnawing sense 
of shamefacedness—only his father held himself aloof from this influence, 
did not indeed appear to be conscious of it, so that there could be no 
question of deliberate opposition. He artlessly gave utterance to his 
anticipation of meals being served in his cabin “should the climatic 
conditions finally render getting up impossible.” Cook had only had an icy 
“No, sir,” for this suggestion, and remained entirely unheedful of Forster’s 
sulky lower lip, as of his subsequent cross-examination of Mr. Patton 
across the table on the symptoms of scurvy. Yes, he, he Forster, was on the 
eve of contracting scurvy under this regime, probably had it in his blood by 
this time, was himself sufficiently versed in medical science to 
apprehend.... Stood in need of nursing, therefore, and of a special diet, eh? 
“Look here, Doctor,” and leaning, with eyes rolling, ominously downcast, 
he bared his healthy, purple, gums, 


cautiously indicating a molar with his forefinger that seemed to be a little 
loose; whereupon Captain Cook rose from the table with an impassive face. 

As no regard whatever was paid to his wishes, Herr Forster 
thenceforward, and as long as the ship continued to adventure among the 
ice-floes, appeared at meal-times, regularly, it is true, but in the guise of a 


martyr, a martyr. George came and vanished in his train like a sorrowful 
shadow, painfully conscious of a serfdom that debarred him from being 
frankly and overtly the Captain’s man and, with it all, convicted of the even 
more humiliating, only half-admitted, knowledge that his body—it was, 
alas, a poor weakling of a body still, the bloom of the first few months of 
the voyage had faded astonishingly fast—that his body was grateful to him 
for not having to be on the alert and that it was not disagreeable to have to 
spend the days like a cave-dweller, day-dreaming, reading and sleeping as 
long as the heavens were so pitiless. Furthermore, scurvy was really 
nibbling at him as at some of the crew. His legs were swollen, he was 
always struggling against a depressing drowsiness and looked out on life 
from lustreless, dark-ringed eyes. “Lady George?” No, he was never called 
that now; there were no more jokes about him, it was rare for the Captain to 
have a word of greeting for him. Nothing was more natural, bearing the 
general mental exhaustion in mind. None the less it seemed to him that he 
had been relegated to well-deserved contempt. They had realized now that 
he was not the bright, sunny lad for whom they had taken him—that he was 
—well, just that, wearisome, dry-as-dust, and something of a ne’er-do- 
weel. 

A ne’er-do-weel, by all means. But sad, as well, infinitely sad. 

When they had all, in greater or lesser measure, accepted their 
comfortless fate, when they were about to settle down 


themselves to an existence of snow-blind stupor; when, as Father 
contended, they had grown an impermeable layer of fat and were beginning 
to secrete train oil, when they were becoming indifferent to cold and inured 
to dirt—in a word—when they were beginning to feel at their ease and had 
no protests to raise at dying of scurvy, and why not—and in fact in the 
crew’s quarters below two poor fellows were lying and rotting away alive 
—then of a sudden in this moment of dull resignation they discovered that 
God was gracious, or was it really Captain Cook? He assembled them and 
after more than an hour of close conference in which every pro and con of 
the possibility of discovering land was debated—debates in which Cook 
showed himself to be quite obsessed by the correctness of his private 
opinion—it was decided with joyful unanimity to abandon the attempt for 
the nonce and to set a north-easterly course. And the sea opened up, the ice 
fields were left behind, and the penguins, ko-axing wickedly, disappeared 


in the mist ... But why talk of the several degrees of delight? Let it suffice 
that they were rejoiced, they perked up, they began to thaw. 

On March 17 George heard a young Irish sailor singing at his work. He 
could not make out a word of it, but something gripped him by the throat 
and he dropped two tears overboard which, it seemed to him, must have 
been scalding enough to dissolve the last lump of dirty ice. If the hope of 
touching at Van Diemen’s Land was thwarted by contrary winds, one 
morning there was, in very truth, a break on the horizon, and the shout 
“Land, land ahoy” rose—yes “Land, land ahoy” as in the old seafaring 
stories. And it roused no comment when Herr Forster folded Mr. Hodges in 
his embrace because they all felt very happy. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THOSE men who on March 23, 1773, anchored off New Zealand, hailed 
from Europe—the learned Europe of the eighteenth century. Let us consider 
it in all its bearings; they came from a temperate climate, not in its 
geographical sense only. They had outgrown the first buoyant jubilation of 
the discoverer, had learnt to control and to coordinate their impressions, 
were cold-blooded, impassive, servants of a virgin science that appeared to 
have the power to dispel all mists of purblind ignorance or of empty 
superstition with her bright spear, a goddess, furthermore, in whose service 
they were proof against lapses into barbarian darkness. Transparent light, 
the coolness and clearness of the perfect spring, a frosty northern May 
morning of crystal blue, and of the ineffable, snowy chastity of youth was 
the atmosphere of their spirit, to which a certain unaffected, nil admirari 
composure responded. No! They looked for no marvels on whatever their 
eyes might rest. They would survey this new world and its whole teeming, 
confusing life with their cool gaze and co-ordinate it, would sort it into 
systems or make new systems for the unforeseen. Trained to master 
everything by their intellect, by that shining, supple weapon of the mind, 
there was at long last nothing they had left unforeseen. 

Yet they were dumbfounded—after all. Who could have guessed it? 

Cook, in any case, was not without foreknowledge of what was awaiting 
the adventurers who sailed the South Seas for the first time when the rocky 
coast of New Zealand faded away astern, and at the beginning they set their 
course farther north-cast through a terrible morris dance of towering, 
writhing water-spouts. George, gifted with a keen 


scent for the temper of the man of might, was aware of something about 
him—it was hardly worthy of remark, a shrewd line playing round his 
mouth, the narrowing of one eye, just a twitching of the lower eyelid that 
on that set face served for a smile. He observed this in his company at mess 
or similar occasions when one or the other commented on a strange feeling 
of well-being that had suddenly overtaken him and was by something over 
and above the sequel of the refreshing sojourn on the island of the winds 
and waterfalls, where they had stretched their legs to good purpose in the 


damp virgin forests overgrown by climbing plants and ferns, to the 
accompaniment of the perennial sound of waterfalls and of countless 
thrushes; not only refreshed by the change of food, of wild herbs and fresh 
fish and water-fowl teeming in the bays and by the relaxation of 
invigorating hunting trips and profitable explorations. No, there was 
something astir in the steady, gentle south-west breeze, maybe it was only a 
certain lulling influence of the same warm breeze singing like the sweet 
song of harps in the rigging. Hodges talked a great deal about the 
Mediterranean, about the Gulf of Naples, and was wrapped in day dreams 
of eternal Rome to which no one really listened because every man had, 
after his fashion, become talkative and a new restlessness had overtaken the 
crew which kept them in high spirits without spirituous liquors, for some of 
them who had been on Cook’s first expedition knew what they might look 
for at O’Tahiti and were under no vow of silence. The Irish sailor—his 
name was Larry—used to sing and whistle all day long and never anything 
but “The Rakes of Mallow”; George, who usually never caught a tune, 
found himself humming something like it to himself one day and Larry, 
who was coiling log lines near him, grinned at him cheerily, showing his 
broad, white teeth. The truth was that there was an unacknowledged bond 
between George and Larry, a relationship 


of the reciprocal interchange of smiles, an unspoken understanding, based 
for Larry’s part on his boundless admiration for George’s learned 
avocations of reading and writing, and of the part of George by his 
experience of Larry’s iron muscles with which he had become acquainted 
on an expedition in New Zealand when he had sprained his ankle and the 
good lad had, along with all kinds of gear, provender and spoils of the 
chase, almost dragged him along as well for hours. Since then he felt a 
bodily confidence in him, an unacknowledged, fervent gratitude. For Larry 
had looked after him, had been patient when all the others had gone on and 
no one bothered his head about him. (“Pull yourself together a bit,” Father 
had said when the eerie forest grew so horribly wet, steamy, and uncanny.) 
And later on, Larry at the camp fire he had contrived to light with amazing 
skilfulness on the dampest of days, blowing untiringly into the smoulder, 
with smoke-reddened, smarting eyes; Larry chuckling and turning a 
toothsome, flatbilled duck on a spit of his own contrivance; Larry at night 
slumbering under their scanty shelter as peacefully as on his mother’s lap 


while George, stirred beyond measure by the living, moving darkness, 
chilled by the night air, terribly depressed by the unceasing roar of waters, 
could get no sleep until he had squeezed himself up close to the other and 
had pillowed his head on Larry’s shoulder or on Larry’s leg, it did not 
matter, because, the other was not aware of it and breathed deeply and 
reassuringly, was as comfortably warming as a big, shaggy sheepdog.... 

That was Larry to the life. He had, it is fair to assume, no eye for sunset 
effects. But on that evening when Hodges sobbed on Herr Forster’s 
shoulder and with his right hand pointed, babbling, to the westward; when 
Herr Forster stood there powerful and astraddle with folded arms, mirroring 
the glow of the heavens in his rigid, shining eyeballs; when 


George, with a troubled smile, involuntarily laid his hand on his chest as his 
heart began to leap as if to the rhythm of a great chant ... God! What were 
his feelings at the spectacle of those skies torn asunder, from which purple 
and saffron poured to flood the sea, drawing the ship on into itself... And 
when from the maintruck an iridescent bird took wing and glided on ahead 
of them with a shrill cry of longing, almost sweeping the smooth, sparkling 
surf, long-tailed, bejewelled.... Well, even Larry whistled his wonder 
through his teeth. 

On the following morning O’Tahiti lay abaft them, a wooded mountain 
island, crested by a pink foam of cloud, trailing a gentle beach of waving 
palm-trees to the sea. The adventure of the Islands had begun. 

None the less they did not surrender to it—none the less they kept their 
pose. They remained mindful, quite involuntarily mindful, that they were 
wearing a full-skirted coat, lapelled waistcoat, cloth breeches, long hose 
and buckled shoes and beneath it all a shirt—that they were, in short, 
clothed; that they kept their hair tied up in strict constraint, that they were 
wont to sit on chairs, to make use of platters and knives and forks at meals, 
that they had a Christian moral code and humane manners that gave them 
authority to patronize and to pity these poor savages; that—in a word, they 
were Europeans—this great prerogative and talisman, and that there was no 
need to see more than human animals here of noteworthy dexterousness. 
But in them all lurked a temptation that, brought in bud from that wondrous 
Europe, had opened and come to flower on the voyage to despise it all 
peevishly, to despise themselves God wot, for sitting on chairs and eating 
with a fork, for wearing a neck-cloth and for eschewing making animal 


noises. They had read in some book—not Cook, not he, of course, but 
certainly Hodges, the painter who, when he was not studying 


the world at large, was a man of letters; Herr Forster as a matter of course 
and even George—some book by a Frenchman, by one Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, from which a vein of melancholy mingled with their blood that it 
was not easy to exorcise; of a melancholy that had opened their eyes to the 
hollowness of the whole of their purported civilization and by virtue of 
which they felt entitled to philosophize sympathetically about the 
primitiveness of these peoples, even to envy it. But, conceding this, they 
kept their pose and had perhaps a stronger inhibition against exploiting 
these soft brains and alluring bodies unscrupulously, felt a certain 
melancholy envy of them, were conscious of the gulf between themselves 
and these brothers that had never shared in the fall of mart.... 

How they swarmed on board, naively confident, like trustful young 
animals, naked but for their loincloths, with the bewitching play of supple 
muscles under dull bronze mahogany skins, eyes and nostrils in constant 
movement. “Jayo,” they said ingratiatingly, and grinned irresistibly. 
“Welcome,” and they waved a sheaf of pisang as a verdant token of peace. 
It seemed downright barbarous, in the face of such simple faith, for the 
Captain to give orders in cold blood to keep loaded muskets within reach. It 
happened, however, by way of example, that while Herr Forster was 
chaffering with an honest lad for a few cocoanuts, and dangling a string of 
beads invitingly under his nose, just such another honest lad behind him set 
about cautiously sawing off the bright buttons above his coat-tails with a 
very small, very sharp flint knife. Oh, of a truth, he had meant the kingly 
stranger no ill, the kingly stranger was not meant to know anything at all 
about it, they were to have been gleaned like little berries that had ripened 
unbeknownst to themselves, those excellent little shining corals on the 
stranger’s back.... Yet there was an angry roar and sudden commotion 


and something like the gesture of a clout into the empty air, amid all of 
which the beads were scattered broadcast and disappeared with strange 
rapidity. The upshot of this adventure, so far as Herr Forster was concerned, 
was a resolve never to have dealings with these people again except with 
his telescope in hand. They had by this time brought whole boatsful of 


delicious fruits on board—among them a juicy variety of apple with a 
savour of ananas—but appeared to hold the view that all movable property 
was free for general acquisition, and that most of 1t was well worth while 
acquiring. 

When after sunset the Captain had a couple of shots fired into the air and 
thereby cleared the decks of the importunate rabble at shortest possible 
notice even the softest hearts had no further objection to raise to the 
measure. George watched them slipping through the reefs in their swift, flat 
craft, paddling noisily and jubilantly, to their island that was darkening 
mysteriously under a sky of turquoise, green, and golden hues. Fragrance 
floated across from the island and a strange longing to go ashore drew him 
like a magnet, and he stretched and shook himself to enjoy, and at the same 
time to shake off, the delicious sense of bodily well-being. 

On board they were busy meanwhile clearing up all traces of the visit; 
whole heaps of golden apples and bananas were swept up and juice dripped 
from the mouths of the bare-legged fellows who were, for all that, generally 
wrathful that the rabble had brought no meat, no pork. For they had all 
grown as avid for meat as beasts of prey; their teeth fairly ached for it, and 
what of the stories Billy the cook had told them of the Tahitian sucking pigs 
with flesh so tender and pink, and hams that fairly melted on the tongue 
like country butter and tasted—well, something like hazelnuts. There is no 
need to record the comparisons Billy had, on this subject, made with the 
flesh of the feminine 


beauties of Tahiti. Be this as it may, Jan Maat was anything rather than 
appeased by the mere sight of the island or content with fresh fruits—which 
gave a man the colic and what else? He glared dangerously ashore, he 
growled; all night long the crew’s quarters were as restless as a beehive 
before swarming and Cook, who took the second watch himself, pursed his 
lips the more tightly. It chanced, however, that George, roused in the 
middle of the night by his strangely blissful restlessness, lying awake, 
heard him playing the flute; no one perhaps except himself would have 
guessed that it was Captain Cook’s breath that, under the haze of the veiled 
stars of the South Seas, rang as sweet and clear as a glass bell, like the 
bullfinch in the shrubbery at home, but he knew it and had heard it at times 
—in snatches—as a human phase in the martinet which no one was wont to 
mark. And now he was lying, lulled by the quiet movements of the ship 


gently straining at her hawser and conscious of some strange joyousness in 
the air, thought he heard a rustle not of waves, but of the leafy crests of 
trees in the morning breeze; lay quiet, smiling into the darkness, and fell 
asleep again. 

On the following morning they achieved pork, in quantities, according 
to their hearts’ desire, obtained it from King Aheatua, who, seated amid his 
vassals, received the strangers with a timid air. He wore an apron of 
dazzling white, otherwise he was naked and somewhat pathetic, for his 
gentle beauty, maybe because his skin was fairer than that of his subjects, 
because his long hair was not curly, but straight and light brown, amber at 
the tips. He was uncommonly pathetic because he was so patently afraid, 
not only of the Europeans on their black leather feet and thick cloth coats, 
with their tanned faces and hard, bright eyes, he was, too, decidedly afraid 
of the naked, fat, brown men of his retinue who none the less seemed so 
servile and bared their shoulders 


in his presence.... King Aheatua was very young, almost a boy still. Cook 
contrived to induce him to alight from his throne and to accompany the 
strangers to a spot whence he could see the Resolution lying at anchor. That 
put him for the moment into the highest of spirits which found their vent in 
inimitable follies. They were heightened to grotesqueness by the gift of a 
little axe and His Majesty, with the expression of a gratified rabbit, betook 
himself to chopping the undergrowth up into sticks, at which his retinue 
assisted gravely, curiously, and manifestly not without envy. Then a 
Scottish sailor, at Cook’s orders, began to play the bagpipes; King Aheatua 
listened with delight, made sure of the axe by seating himself on it greatly 
to the chagrin of his Prime Minister Tuahau, who tried in vain to wheedle 
the coveted novelty from under the royal base (he was rebuffed with a slap 
across his fingers) and listened intently, closing his eyes and rocking the 
upper part of his body to and fro. 

Dr. Sparrmann felt moved to draw a thoughtful parallel between this 
ruler and the Grand-duke Peter, the late consort of the great Catherine, 
deceased in such sombre circumstances; had not the latter had similar 
weaknesses and looked more like a boy than a man? This gave rise to an 
exceedingly lively disputation as to what was still venial in the case of a 
barbarian potentate, but had ceased to be pardonable in that of a European 
ruler; wherewith the whole company was highly content at the outcome of 


the morning’s audience, Cook with his diplomatic success in obtaining 
leave for himself and his company to fare about the whole of the island at 
their pleasure, the learned gentlemen by their uncommonly witty 
observations and the seamen—well, doubtlessly at the prospect of roast 
pork. Furthermore, they had solved the mystery why the pigs were withheld 
from them yesterday and who the puzzling Peppe was about 


whom the natives had told fantastic stories; for it was Peppe who had 
forbidden the king to give away pigs and Peppe was very powerful; had 
had as big and as wild a ship as Captain Cook. Only he had just sent her 
away, this ship, and ... It transpired to-day that Peppe was an unkempt 
animal creature that came to heel, quite tamely, when he saw the strangers 
made so welcome. 

Peppe, the nucleus of him under his dirt, was a Spanish mariner who had 
been left behind by some expedition or other, perhaps one of the crew of 
the Gros Ventre that had had her being in these waters in the course of the 
preceding year. He himself did not appear competent to give an account of 
himself but was extraordinarily ready to play the part of guide to the crew, 
and one or two of them entrusted themselves to him, savouring his 
experience. George’s gaze followed them thoughtfully; Larry joined them 
after he had hesitated awhile, joined them by slouching up with make- 
believe indifference, his hands thrust in his belt, with the everlasting 
“Rakes of Mallow” on his lips, and shot a glance askance at George with a 
wink of his right eye. Hereupon he suddenly threw his head back, drew in 
his elbows and set out at a jog-trot to catch up his mates; his strong bare 
legs flashed up and down and, speeding forward, he tapped Long Ben on 
the shoulder. So he went off too and George had no need to rack his brains 
to guess his errand; he was well instructed because these matters had been 
debated often enough; they were on their way to the girls, that is to say to 
the dancers, to seek distraction. As—so George had learnt from the 
gentlemen’s debates—they had every right to do and it therefore was not in 
the least a matter for surprise. The only issue in doubt was whether it would 
have distracted him, George, to go with Larry and the impossibility of 
answering the question gave rise to some disquiet, something akin to a 
reason for his melancholy. 


In the long run, he held by his father and the rest of the gentlemen, and 
had they the smallest notion of going abroad to seek distraction? Did they 
not debate, as always, scientific topics, were they not as eager as ever, 
outbidding one another in epigrams, witty, lively, merry, sparkling with 
intellect? And George walked slowly behind them, his eyes surfeited by 
wonders, dazzled by the formations of flower and leaf, expressed in 
passionate luxuriance, in full bloom, overflowing in fruit and seed, by the 
colours of the blossoms, of the sky and sea and forests, the earth’s heart’s 
blood pulsing under its thin quaking crust. He walked on; this whole world, 
surrounding him in the naked, unruffled majesty of its tireless fertility, 
centred its hot light on the form of a young woman sitting before her hut in 
the shadow of a mighty breadfruit tree, and weaving a mat, her slender legs 
crossed, her moist, animal eyes between the fiery blossoms on her temples, 
raised with a smile to the strangers; he passed by with knees atremble, 
vaguely happy, but dazed and searching within himself in vain for some 
means, for some possibility of adapting himself to it all.... 

Not so Herr Forster. He was raucously happy. Every few paces he would 
stand still, stretch out his arms and extol the prospect in the dithyrambic 
rapture that swelled his bosom. This, this was the air a man could breathe! 
How ineffably blissful to be a human being here! He came to a standstill 
before a group squatting on the ground in front of another handsome hut 
that had for its central figure a big man, lying like a rolling upland 
landscape, a mass of hillocks of flesh, rolls of fat, and protuberances and 
dimples, with his heavy head ingeniously supported, and blinking sleepily 
at the roof of pisang leaves, while mainly female attendants with palm-leaf 
fans were busy fending away dancing insects, tickling the soles of his feet, 
stoking food into his gaping mouth which he chewed slowly and lazily at 
intervals, resting 


from his labours for minutes together. He did not waste a glance on the 
strangers, but, on crooking his little finger, fresh flowers were placed in his 
matted hair and he embedded his spongy hands, on which uncommonly 
long arched nails stood out like a scutcheon of nobility, prominently on his 
paunch. Long nails, commented Cook, passing on, are regarded as the 
hallmark of aristocracy and wealth, the hand that can afford to deck itself 
with long nails owns other hands to work for it.... A renewed occasion for 
drawing the most ingenious parallels between home and native conditions, 


a debate into which Herr Forster plunged hotly, holding his telescope 
behind his back and extolling the reign of intellect in Europe. For all that, 
he suddenly burst forth, laid his hand on his middle region, looked round 
about him enthusiastically, and exclaimed not without naive honesty, “But, 
my friends, there is something—something—to be said for it.” But added 
with a slight flush deprecatingly: “For does not the spirit profit when 
nourishment grows, so to speak, in a man’s mouth?” 

A question to which the kindly Hodges with tearful eyes made answer in 
unqualified affirmation. 

“You see, my son, that is what I have missed all my life.” Herr Forster, 
overcome by an irresistible impulse of communicativeness,confessed to 
George on the following evening as they lay at anchor in the bay of Matavi 
opposite Great Tahiti. The night was inconceivably beautiful, blue with the 
moonlight in which the strong silver light of the stars grew dim. Tiny red 
fires glowed like a string of beads in a half-circle on the beach round the 
bay and thence rose the sound of revelry, alien, shrill, and monotonous and 
then homelike and familiar, to the accompaniment of the bag-pipes. Even a 
German song floated across the water. George listened dumbfounded and 
Mareicken, the maid, stood of a sudden before his mind’s eye, sitting by the 
hearth 


and plying her spinning-wheel and with it—long-drawn, wailing—“Anke 
von Tharau ists die mir gefallt.” 

This, of course, was the seaman, Friesleben, a German. So nothing 
wonderful about it. Only that as a general rule he did not sing.... 

“What I have missed all my life,” continued Father and there was a 
quaver in his voice that made George prick up his ears and try to catch the 
expression of his face in the uncertain light, but he could see nothing more 
than a significant droop of the massive head, for Herr Forster’s face was in 
shadow. “This, dear George—the natural superabundance of the earth. For 
you see, I am a miserable creature, let me say it outright for I am entirely 
conscious of it; a miserable creature that needs a great deal for its body’s 
sustenance.” 

Herr Forster snorted a little and took a banana; a great bunch lay beside 
them on deck like a dull gold, shining armadillo. 

“IT have never been able,” he continued in a troubled voice as he peeled 
the fragrant skin deftly, “to do intellectual work unless I felt well lined. But 


the fact that I had to plague myself to get enough food, you see, George, 
took up so much of my time and has left me outworn—outworn, outworn— 
even if people would not think so by the look of me. And now here, my son 
—Ah yes.” He laid a hot heavy hand on George’s shoulder and nodded 
impressively. “Your mother and your sisters ought to be with us here, we 
would dwell in a spacious hut and subsist on fruits, fish, and the products of 
the chase, and you would see what a man you have for a father if he had not 
to work his hands to the bone for his daily bread. That’s it—to the bone,” 
he added complacently, lapsing into silence and leaving George to his 
reflections which led him to the conclusion that he was aching for Europe, 
for a populous, teeming, hardworking, wintry city, for books, pictures, even 
for collections 


of curiosities and shops, almost even for Mr. Hitch’s dingy office with its 
stuffy, sickly smell of bales of cloth. All this in spite of, or maybe rather, 
because of,the outlook of this carefree cherub of a father, who of a sudden 
appeared to him less in the guise of the ogre or of King Minos—which 
bogey he had in any event discarded long ago—than in that of that overfed 
islander in the shade of his banana-tree. Although he realized, to-day as 
then, that this likeness was distorted, fought against it and repudiated it, for 
who could or would care to deny that Father worked hard as an eminent, 
erudite scholar and that at bottom he loved him with admiring devotion and 
that it was a strangely painful good fortune to be of service to him? And 
when all was said and done—but little George did not put the question to 
himself literally and in so many words, although he was beginning to 
become absorbed at times in philosophic contemplation; he only 
apprehended it darkly as a man may forebode a law of his being—How was 
it possible to live otherwise than for service? 

The craving for Europe, homesickness for lowering skies, unnatural in a 
magic South Seas night, had gone by the morrow and for the next few 
weeks, months indeed, did not recur. For as they were not sent there for 
pleasure, but for work, gravely mindful (furrowed brows and uplifted 
monitory forefinger against a golden dawn) of this purpose, they were 
going forthwith for their goal. Forster and son set to work. The ship’s 
company made free in the first instance with deprecatory faces and 
comments, lips scornfully raised, eyes turned in upward appeal to the 
heavens, heads wagged in displeasure, shoulders shrugged with meaning. 


Had not everything so far gone its leisurely course? But all in vain. Forster 
and son were setting to work. 

The excursions inland came to be of the nature of expeditions planned to 
their last particular, of regular campaigns 


against the blissful unconsciousness of the islands; their secrets were 
assailed with a great deal of apparatus and accuracy, by explorations, 
measurements, figures. Their mountains were climbed; Forster and son 
crawled about their inhospitable steep ridges between wellnigh vertical 
volcanic declivities, as eager for knowledge as in their damp chines, 
tangled in vegetation; not a fold of the soil was left unexplored, not a 
herblet that henceforward gleefully escaped co-ordination into the system 
of the great Linnaeus, not a fly henceforward danced in the sunshine 
unnamed; not a bird took life gaily unclassified. They were all brought to 
book now, were accurately and meticulously described, were entered on 
schedules, destined to pass from the selfcomplacent state of the unknown 
into the piercing light of European pundit brains and henceforward, and 
over and above their gay life in the islands of the South Seas, to lead a 
second and doubtless higher existence in the realm of intellect, the 
existence of a complicated conception as represented by a Latin name, a 
double-barrelled one for choice. In the meanwhile life went on flowering, 
dancing, flaunting and buzzing, trilling and nesting under the sun of Tahiti, 
as unconcerned as at the dawn of creation; Nature, impalpable and smiling, 
slipped away here, as everywhere else, between the fingers of her curious 
disciples, still, as ever, safeguarding her last secret, and, in defiance of all 
analytical intelligence, remained ever the same, remained carelessly 
marvellous, playful, and mocking. 

Herr Forster had moments when he felt aware of it. “Names, George,” 
he said ponderously on one occasion, his eyes glued to a flower he had just 
picked, “names cheat us of things. Is it not an overweening presumption to 
name instead of humbly asking every created thing what it is called?” And 
when George looked after him without quite understanding him he said 
impatiently: “Quite so, 


quite so! I for example should at times be quite content not to have a name. 
I happen to be Herr Forster and must be Herr Forster such as people believe 


me to be. Has anyone ever asked me who I really am? In the long run my 
name may be something quite different. Only, I have forgotten it myself as 
well...” 

The last words were mumbled indistinctly and in consequence Father 
looked glum because he himself disliked being plagued in these fantasies, 
which, curiously enough, he was at times unable to keep at arm’s length. 
But George was somewhat unhappy because he did not understand and, 
being the passionate devotee of knowledge he was fated to become, had to 
work hard for hours at this scrap of unclassified information before he 
dismissed it as hopeless. What became of man’s royal prerogative over all 
created things if 1t were not to name them? 

He had completely recovered his balance in his work; he felt in good 
health and spirits and the mental turmoil of the first few days smoothed out 
and died down. The inclination to look at everything from the vantage- 
ground of science gained the upper hand and his diary became full of 
accurate descriptions of happenings, were they of expeditions, picturesque 
points of view, on the romance of which the worthy Hodges was never tired 
of descanting, of native festivities such as that when Tedua-Taurai, the 
sister of King O-Tu of Great Tahiti, danced to the flute in honour of the 
sojourn of the distinguished strangers. Tedua-Taurai was a handsome 
picture of womanhood, tall in stature and of muscular slimness, whereas 
the majority of the women were short and plump. In the same way her 
solitary dance stood out head and shoulders above the mean of the 
entertainments they had hitherto attended; it was solemn, like an act of 
ritual, even though it never left it a moment in doubt that it was an act of 
homage to the god of fertility. Yet the 


effect that the dance of Tedua-Taurai in her robe of bleached Aoto bast, 
draped tightly close below her breasts, with the white lilies of the Huddu- 
tree in her ears and the fixed glow of her unmoving eyes—she held her 
arms motionless at the back of her head throughout her dance and the 
tattooed lines round breasts and shoulders writhed like snakes to the unseen 
play of her muscles—had on the men from Europe was strangely stirring. 
George, too, was extraordinarily fascinated. After the dance he had chanced 
to brush past Tedua-Taurai and had caught a breath of something like the 
atmosphere of a lair of a beast of prey. He made a note that the Princess had 
borne herself with right royal dignity, but was himself aware that this did 


not express his own impression. In the course of the following night he 
dreamed of the Starostshenka Hermanoffska whom he had not recalled 
since his childhood, so that on waking he had to search his brain of whom it 
was the figure of his dream in the flowered silk gown with the bare bosom 
had reminded him. 

But he had indeed little time to spare for contemplative introspection 
and for lapses into that gently urgent melancholy that was always with him. 
There was the arranging of the collections, of the herbaria, and of the 
specimens in spirits of wine; there was his work with the hunchbacked 
taxidermist Jacopo, an Italian with whom Hodges on occasions talked 
sentiment and who, after all but dying in the Antarctic, was quite plump 
and well-liking again, and while George was kept busy on board in this 
fashion, not illcontent and as unsuspecting as a half-fledged sparrow, Herr 
Forster took many occasions to have himself rowed ashore and spent many 
a long hour there—as, for that matter, did the other gentlemen with the 
exception of Cook, who used to work in his cabin a great deal. That was 
what happened off Tahiti and that was what happened off Ea-Uhwe, 


Tonga, and Tabao, and it was the same thing off the Society islands. George 
had no suspicions. Father was trading, Father was studying native life, 
Father was in his element; did he not always come back laden with spoils, 
like an envoy of the gods, beaming with the information he had gained, 
usually very full fed and at times almost a little drunk with benevolence 
and love for his fellowmen? It was hard to understand why the Captain still 
preserved his stiff manner towards Father, who was not only big and 
handsome and strong and resplendent, but as full of work now as a farmer 
at harvest time, as fruitful as the summertide itself and furthermore, day in 
day out, of the most beguiling good humour, entertaining the company with 
jokes, jests and the whole expansiveness of his selfcomplacency. 

George was somewhat troubled by this persistent antagonism, how was 
it possible to resist Father when he was as he was now? At meals he for his 
part clung to him with beaming eyes and used to glance enraptured at 
Cook: Please, this is what Father is like; yes, this is really he. For all that, 
Cook remained taciturn, all sharp angles and unapproachable, and there 
was no doubt about it that good-humoured and hardworking Herr Forster 
exasperated him as much, if not more, than his idle and querulous double 
had. True, he kept George by his side at mess, had a half-smile and a jest 


for him, he sought him out once or twice at his work, when they were alone 
on board, stood over him, smoking his short clay pipe in silence and 
watched him at work, he even called him into his cabin at times and let him 
help him in his reckonings. But the longer the voyage lasted the more 
marked grew the reserve of his manner, not only towards Herr Forster, but 
towards the whole of the learned company; he interposed his officers and 
Patton, the wonder doctor, between himself and them. After all, he did not 
need instruction in every sentence even if he had not 


ruined his eyesight at the academies, and time would show whose 
observations would prove of greater worth. 

Every day until sunset was a smile. If it was not work, work with such a 
wealth of vigour and material as never before and therefore infinitely 
soothing, hardly tiring, it meant strolling through the palm-groves, 
splashing about in the blue bay, revelling in the fragrance of marvellous 
flowers, spendthrift in form and colour and untiringly renewed, while in 
their midst luscious fruit glowed out of dark foliage. These days were 
worship with every intake of breath and of being worshipped in turn, a life 
in the incense of admiration for beautiful human beings who appeared so 
far more innocent, clever, and more childlike than they themselves in their 
garb of English cloth—even if they did steal like jackdaws, admittedly, and, 
true enough had their own peculiar customs. But it always furnished a 
thesis for philosophic disputation whether there were sin where there was 
no law and Herr Forster even summoned St. Paul to the South Seas to 
champion the sinlessness of the pagans—and what could a deceased apostle 
do to prevent it? Surely the naughty habits of animals were condoned and 
here on Huahaine, the Lord knows, the women suckled puppies and piglets 
if their own offspring did not contrive to relieve them of the burden of 
sweet superfluity. So they sunned themselves in their pride of place as the 
lords of untold wealth in the way of countless beads, nails, little axes and 
knives in return for which humble homage and tributes were offered, and 
England in the background, on the other side of the world’s curve, appeared 
at times alluring and marvellous when their brown friends besought them 
appealingly to take them with them to that land of wonders. 

So, every now and then, as long as they were cruising among the 
islands, they pretended to relent, took one or the other with them, say, the 
boy, Porea, on Eimeo, who gave 


himself such airs on the strength of it that on landing on Huahaine he called 
on the natives to treat him as an Englishman; as to his chagrin they refused 
to do. Of tougher stuff than all the rest was O’Heddi, called Mahaine, who 
attached himself to them on Bora-bera and really succeeded by dint of his 
positively bewitching manner and extraordinarily good conduct in being 
allowed to stay on board even when on 7th October the Resolution headed 
south for New Zealand. Summer was beginning to draw near. Yes! 
astounding, these days of laughter, crowded with blossom and fruit, had 
been winter-time, summer was only drawing near the Southern hemisphere 
now, it was only now that the ice round the Pole was slackening its grip and 
it was time to turn the favourable season for further exploration down under 
to account. It meant taking leave of this blissful ease, perhaps for good and 
all, for who could tell what perils were awaiting the stout ship that rode to 
meet the terrors again so gallantly and scornfully? 

George would probably have surrendered entirely to melancholy and 
illhumour, as Father did unreservedly, if it had not been for a living 
keepsake of the happy isles that Cook had entrusted to his care—in other 
words, for Mahaine. Mahaine was exceedingly handsome, light brown, so 
sparingly, so cleverly tattooed that the engrossed lines only served to stress 
the symmetry of his limbs; he had an air of childlike dignity, was reserved 
without shyness, was grave, gentle, and courteous. He never tired of 
exploring the ship from stem to stern, he had a way of cropping up 
everywhere on his bare feet, and they gave up being startled by his 
noiseless apparition, they became accustomed to him as to a pet animal and 
even Wales, the astronomer, ceased being indignant when Mahaine lingered 
on, standing behind his back and wide-eyed watched his hand as he wrote. 
For Wales at the outset had had an experience with Mahaine 


that had startled him profoundly. He had awakened out of a light sleep in 
his hammock and had found Mahaine bending over him, examining him 
with a wild investigating eye and withdrawing an outstretched forefinger 
with which he had evidently just been about to probe his cheek. Mahaine 
had thereupon been made to understand that the sleep of white men is an 
uncannily sacred thing. 


He used to stand for hours beside the man at the wheel and to watch in 
turns the hands of the helmsman gripping the spokes of the wheel with 
unfailing certainty, look up into the face, gazing unfalteringly into the 
distance, and then straight ahead over the restless heaving waters. He 
would worship at the compass-box the twitching needle of which he 
regarded as a mighty god of the white men—and was he very far wrong? 
He grew rigid with reverence when Cook appeared on deck at noon with 
the sextant and took the altitude of the sun—a solemn ritual not 
unconcerned with magic, and probably connected with the supply of food. 
Mahaine did not like all the food the white men ate. He consumed his own 
share squatting on the floor alone and turning his back on every one; he 
was as dainty as a cat and left no traces or scraps by means of which evilly 
disposed persons might have put a spell on him. For, Mahaine was lonely, 
unprotected in a strange world, exposed to unknown devilries of every 
kind, but he confronted these dangers with impassive steadfastness. What 
did matter, mattered above all else, was that he, O’Heddi, called Mahaine, 
should gain knowledge of the untold wonders of the white men, should at 
last behold the stranger islands he had at times seen faintly on the horizon 
when some bold adventure had taken his canoe outside his native fishing- 
grounds. 

And was it not worth while? Had he not already discovered the island of 
the red parrot feathers which on his 


own island as on these of Tahiti, Huahaine and their neighbours were 
exceedingly precious and rare? He had contrived to earn untold wealth on 
Tonga-Tabu in the way of head-dresses and aprons of these wondrous, 
hotly coveted feathers by bartering all his chattels, all his beads, corals, and 
nails, and in the end even a small knife, until then his greatest treasure, to 
secure which he had lately stripped his costliest garment from his own 
body. He sacrificed everything, silent, hot, and trembling, for the bargain 
might yet be cancelled, come to nothing, melt into air, the feathers along 
with the corals—and what then, Mahaine, stripped and bare? Oh, he was 
playing for high stakes, a desperate gamble, but then when the ship had 
sailed from Tonga-Tabu, he would grin to himself all over his face for days 
together arid, for sheer delight, forbore from being seasick as heretofore. 
He would crouch in some corner of the deck and take his jewels from their 
setting, in other words, he would pull these aprons and head-dresses apart 


and sort the feathers according to their size into neat little bundles, which 
he tied up with cocoanut fibre. What did these inhabitants of Tonga-Tabu, 
wallowing in plenty, know of true beauty? When anyone approached him, 
he would raise his head and show all his thirty-two teeth for sheer joy. 

With his attention roused by Mahaine’s passionate zest, the Captain had 
bartered a big store of these feathers and in New Zealand profited at once 
by the success of his clever bargain; trade was exceedingly brisk, shell 
conches, wooden trumpets, reed pipes, jade ornaments, boghi-boghi cloaks 
—everything was thrown on the market only to secure possession of these 
tantalizing, bewitching little feathers. Together with mats and garments, 
weapons and gear from the South Seas were regarded as the most valuable 
articles of barter on this rough and primitive island, were of far higher 
value than Europe’s gewgaws of coloured glass and 


brass and if the Englishmen were admired and feared as alien beings, an 
unexplained half-way stage between gods and beasts, the New Zealanders 
received Mahaine like a prince on his travels with awed deference. It was, 
in short, patent in every way that for them the land of higher civilization, so 
far as their poor pates of reeds and turf availed to conceive and crave it, lay 
in the South Seas. 

So they were back in New Zealand again, their last haven of rest, before 
the shoreless terrors of the Polar seas, and it must be confessed they were 
chary of leaving the inhospitable island of wet forests and rocks; they 
overran it in every direction, saw the native huts clinging like eagles’ eeries 
to the naked rock, landed over and over again for hunting, for fishing in the 
bays, for barter, for refitting the ship, for investigating the nature of the soil 
—the Lord knows they did not lack for pretexts. In a sort of blind 
desperation the seamen thought it behoved them to indemnify themselves 
in advance for the privations they were about to undergo, and in their trysts 
with the native women dispensed with every affectation of secrecy. Cook 
appeared to see and to hear nothing—George felt sick with disgust, less at 
what occurred under his very eyes, as by the fact that these women were so 
unkempt, so encrusted in dirt, and so unsavoury. Father’s coarse jests, just 
then in full flower, were as little to his taste as were those of the rest of 
them, he fell into the habit of making his expeditions on shore in the 
company of Larry and Mahaine and plumed himself in his sense of 
enjoyable defiance of the whole of the company. They behaved somewhat 


after the manner of foxhound puppies, practised all sorts of purposeless 
physical feats, wasted their excess vigour in daring adventures, and, by way 
of illustration, scaled the cliffs to find the chattering squawking petrels in 
their underground nests. 

They pushed a fowling-piece into Mahaine’s hands and 


made him take aim at a wader bird. Mahaine grabbed the weapon wildly, 
greedily, set his teeth, took aim, pulled the trigger—the bird raised its 
wings, flopped ludicrously, and fell, entirely collapsed. But Mahaine, as 
soon as the shot rang out, threw the gun away, held his hands to his ears 
and raced away with his mouth in a round O, but without uttering a sound. 
He turned away from the bird when they brought it to him later on. Who 
could tell whether it had not been sacred to one of the island gods? 
Mahaine feared these gods and felt sorry for his New Zealand brethren who 
eked out their bleak existence under so unkindly a heaven. When they told 
him that these same brethren occasionally devoured one another, he lapsed 
into a brooding fit of melancholy from which he did not recover until New 
Zealand fell away into the mists astern of the Resolution. 

For the rest this three-cornered life of adventure had soon come to an 
end when Larry began to give them the cold shoulder and to go his own 
way, when in short, Larry, the sly dog, had found Toghiri and had lost his 
wits. For although he had always joined his mates in their jollifications, he 
had, curiously enough, remained the same Endymion he had been when he 
set out on the voyage, not, it is true, for the same reasons that had 
safeguarded George, not from want of knowledge or from fastidiousness, 
but in consequence of an extraordinary shyness as towards the other sex 
which he was at pains to mask behind noisy goodfellowship until the time 
came to withdraw stealthily before the last episode of a joint adventure. But 
he had seen Toghiri, had discovered her all by himself looking for gulls’ 
eggs on the beach, had followed her and made his way into her hut where 
Toghiri’s father had wheedled everything of value in the way of fishhooks, 
buttons and similar assets he had about his person out of him, whereupon 
he had, in token of friendship, anointed his forehead with an evil-smelling 
oil. Admitted 


into the family circle in this way, Larry felt the surge of his passions 
approved and authorized and it was not long before Toghiri was allotted to 
him as his lawful wife; he set up house with her in a hut adjoining that of 
her parents and spent all his time off duty in the bosom of his new family. 
He countered all the ribaldry of his mates with imperturbable equanimity. 
“She’s my wife; you hold your tongue,” he would say and stocked himself 
liberally with weevilly biscuit, a whole barrelful of which Billy had placed 
at his disposal and to which his mother-in-law was partial. In the 
meanwhile for Toghiri—well, there was always a scrap here and a scrap 
there, enough to feed a little thing like that. But bring her on board, as Herr 
Forster once urged, no, that would not do. “She is a little lousy, sir,” he 
confessed, without a blush, but with a shamefaced grin that left no room for 
doubt that he at any rate ... 

But all shilly-shallying, postponing, delaying were bound to come to an 
end sooner or later. On 24th November, in the teeth of the worst portents of 
foul weatheil, Cook raised anchor. The ship’s carpenter brought a hideous, 
hairy scorpion he had found in the forecastle on deck with the tongs and 
dropped it at the Captain’s feet; Jacopo followed him wringing his long thin 
hands, for who would dare to put out to sea in the face of so evil an omen? 
Cook kicked the beast through the scuppers. By nightfall they were in a 
heaving sea of graphite blackness, and with the darkness the storm broke. 
The seamen cursed and raged, and only Cook in the face of imminent 
disaster preserved his cold, stony calm. George disliked looking back on 
that night of tempest; a blurred picture in his memory—blurred because 
from the outset he had been intently mindful to blot it out—always insisted 
on showing him Father shouldering the weakly Mr. Hodges aside to get to 
the boat himself (with the exclamation: “Nonsense! Every man for 
himself’). 


By the following morning, however, there was nothing left of it except a 
dreary wail and on the long sleek rollers a sleeping albatross drifted 
towards and past the ship. It stood for exhaustion—apathy. They went 
about in silence, making the ship snug silently and moodily, they waited for 
what fate had in store for them; the first snow, the first drifting icefloe. 

The only man to show a human face, an expression of agreeable 
astonishment was Mahaine, the savage, who, as always, stole about 
noiselessly, although he had now encased his legs in rags and wrapped 


himself in a New Zealand boghi-boghi cloak. He kept a quaint diary of 
little sticks which he laid out in the corner of the deck in ever-varying 
patterns. Whemuatua-tua, the white country, that was the entry recording 
the first icepack; his word for snow was “white rain” and Mahaine might be 
found sitting in a snowstorm grabbing at the flakes with his brown hands 
and puzzled watching their dissolution on his skin or their starry outline on 
the coarse texture of his cloak. George would call him down to the big 
cabin, stuffy with the reek of pipes and humanity. He would sit with 
crossed legs on a chair in a corner of the cabin, turning his back on the 
company, with Mahaine in front of him squatting on the floor and gazing 
up at him with clever, trustful eyes and have his daily lesson in the Tahitian 
language and, amid the ice of the Polar zone with the pale Aurea australis 
playing spectrally across the stark sky, would steep his mind in the 
sparkling, azure spirit of this childlike tongue. He deemed it better worth 
while than to sit with the others round the table in conviviality from early 
morning until late at night. He was very unhappy with all the vehemence of 
an adolescence that had not until now reached full consciousness of its own 
entity. He hid all he suffered by reason of his bodily distress, of chagrin 
about his father, 


of discontent at his own condition as compared with that of the ever 
unruffled Cook, under a new mask of homesickness and lapsed into a 
sentimental and tearful commemoration service at the shrines of his mother 
and sister Riekchen, to whom he often clung in the loneliness of his bunk, 
overwhelmed by an irresistible onset of the senses. God, oh God, there was 
no one who cared for him and within him there was a hell from which rose 
all the temptation, all the first dumb, unspoken demands of his years on his 
body, provoked by memories of the last few months. Right into his dreams 
the greasy New Zealand women whom he hated so, pursued him. 
Furthermore he felt seriously ill. The food, the everlasting, evil- 
smelling, fibrous salt junk turned his stomach to the verge of nausea, his 
gums began to swell, he suffered agonies from an excess of spittle and 
could hardly drag himself about on his swollen feet. He looked a pitiable 
object, not that there was anyone to waste pity on him. Were they not all in 
the like or a worse plight? Were they not all glaring at one another with 
puffy faces and dull, watery eyes like a company of drunkards who, half- 
gangrened, pursued their malignant, spookish ends in this hideous quarter 


of the universe, no more, no longer of the earth, for this never was and 
never had been kindly earth. Borne away by accursed currents and winds, 
at the mercy of the unholy ship, between the sides of which their thoughts 
flitted to and fro and met head on like trapped birds, one dependent on the 
other, familiar to weariness, nay to repugnance, who of a certainty—it was 
veritably true—looked even dirtier, more unwholesome than oneself, they 
were one and all fulfilled with raucous, desperate gaiety. Rum, tobacco and 
cards, they were the only standbys, for there was no comfort in the thought 
that through them the human spirit was winning wider scope; science was 
no goddess of 


happy expectations when the conviction that they had lost England for ever 
was gnawing at their hearts. And with it all, to be conscious of the presence 
of the man who now never entered the cabin other than as a bird of passage 
with a malign and chilly look, with an unsmiling, compressed mouth, 
breathing contempt through his nostrils when his glance swept the table 
littered with glasses, spilt grog and tobacco ash. He had his meals served in 
his cabin now, for reasons connected with his health, as he gave it out, 
because he too was sick and his face was yellow to the whites of his eyes 
with the gall that was corrupting his blood, but that was not the reason, 
George felt sure. 

Cook, attended and served by his chief officer, an obedient shadow that 
had set its functions meticulously by the clockwork regularity in its chief’s 
breast, had George summoned every afternoon, set him some work almost 
without a word, or told him to bring his papers and write at his own table 
that offered more conveniences than the makeshifts in the Forsters’ cabin. 
The lad would sit bowed over his papers, brimming over with gratitude that 
it was vouchsafed him to breathe the air of a space where everything 
seemed to be bent on the great purpose of the voyage and where a light of 
the spirit seemed to burn, emanating from the set face over against him that 
was often bowed, sombre and anxious enough, over the maps and 
reckonings. 

“A fool,” scolded Father when they lay in their bunks at night, “a 
harebrained fool looking for land in this desolate wilderness of ice.” 

The Pole was surrounded by water, encircled by currents that 
mysteriously made their way thence round the globe and joined forces 
again like the circulation of the blood in the human body. A strange, 


undoubtedly an extraordinarily strange animal, the earth, an animal with 
two hearts, situate at its extremities, the two Poles, south and north. Did not 


the lights that flickered about the horizon themselves betoken that life, 
compressed, was throbbing here? Well, they were strange and not quite 
scientifically reasoned, these theories of Herr Forster; perhaps, too, they 
were at root somewhat influenced by the long table in the cabin at which it 
was so agreeable to debate them, like the philosopher’s stone, the 
possibility of which Dr. Sparrmann with all modesty stoutly championed. 

None the less it should have been possible to forestall Herr Forster one 
afternoon—it was 25th December, Christmas Day, and the Resolution was 
almost ice-bound, was only resisting by rocking gently against an onset of 
the icepack under the shock of which her frame groaned and shivered. 
Forster senior should have been forestalled that afternoon from abruptly 
pushing back his chair, in the midst of an animated disputation with Wales 
and, snapping his fingers and as if under the influence of a lightning flash 
of inspiration exclaiming: “I shall just have to put that...””» Whereupon he 
rose and, with his left hand behind his back and with the extended 
forefinger of his right hand along the side of his nose, walked very quickly 
to the Captain’s cabin, where Cook looked up frowning and George was 
somewhat startled to see him, while Mahaine, squatting beside the brazier, 
went on peacefully playing with his toes. The whole ensuing scene 
furnished subsequently one of the most terrible incidents in George’s 
memory. 

Father had taken a chair astraddle with a complacent chuckle and began: 
“My dear Captain, I must once again submit my views to you with regard 
to our prospects in puncto the discovery of land in these latitudes.” 

He had then gone on to rehearse his doubts on the existence of such a 
continent in general, had deftly interlarded his theories of currents and had 
alluded to the Aurea australis as a radiation of pulsing magnetic forces on 
which undemonstrable 


speculation he had lingered lovingly, had frequently interspersed “my dear 
Captain” and that in accents of patronizing indulgence and had, summing 
up finally, proffered his counsel on the further course of the enterprise, 
which amounted to a speedy return to the lovely waters of the South Seas, 


and with it all, the fact George had noted with growing alarm, it had 
entirely escaped his observation that Cook’s eyes showed a dangerously 
cold-blue light and flashed from his yellow face like a spicule of Polar ice, 
that his set chin was twitching and that his hand was crushing a crackling 
roll of maps. 

What ensued began under envenomed politeness, soft-voiced allocutions 
such as “Sir, persuaded as I am of the worth of your attainments” stuck 
later in George’s memory, as did the rising intonation following the “but— 
but, but.” “But must beg you most expressly...” “Well, what of it?” ... 
“Beg you not to go beyond your functions, to be good enough to confine 
yourself to your proper province....”» Cook had not remained seated, but 
was standing over the table and gripped its edge with his hands until their 
knuckles showed white. “My dear fellow, I did not know him for the same 
man,” Herr Forster naively confessed afterwards to Mr. Hodges, who 
listened and cowered. 

Cook, indeed, was standing bending forward a little as if ready to spring 
and bared his teeth, an expression Mahaine, who was gazing at him in 
amazement, mimicked and stressed by a gripping movement of his 
outstretched hands. In predicaments of this kind, it flashed through Herr 
Forster’s mind, everything depends on keeping extremely cool; aloud, he 
unfortunately said: “George, have you any notion what Captain Cook is 
talking about?” Whereat he laughed a trifle uneasily and fidgeted about in 
his chair, but then, it is true, leaned back and folded his arms magnificently. 


For all that he had weakened and had acted against an inner conviction that 
in the case of dangerous animals it is fatal to show even a shadow of 
hesitation since by doing so there was a danger of giving them a suggestion 
of superiority. 

This feeling of superiority on the part of the Captain thereupon 
straightway rushed his enemy’s breach and assumed proportions ... made 
use of terms ... Mr. Forster threw out his chest, purple as he gradually 
became, protruded his bulging eyes and—sought vainly for words, snorted, 
ejaculated “monstrous” time and again and finally: “George, leave the 
room.” 

Whereupon George, who had been staring at his notebook in a hideous 
quandary, rose with a pale face, for Cook had just shouted: “Leave your son 


out of it; he is a good, unfortunate lad whose industry and thoroughness 
you are shamelessly sucking dry for your own profit.” 

“Sir, you are insulting the dignity of science by insulting me.” 

“Sir, you yourself are a standing mockery of the dignity of science.” 

“Sir, you are—yes, by God, you are—an uncommonly presumptuous 
scoundrel.” 

“Sir, you are a windy charlatan.” 

These were, more or less, the words ringing in his ears as he slipped out 
of the cabin. He flung himself on his bunk in despair, the blood had left his 
heart, he did not dare to think, to become clearly conscious of the terrible 
ordeal, sobbed aloud against the side and was lying, as if stunned by a blow 
on the head, motionless, when Father came in. Herr Forster, however, 
sought his couch strangely noiselessly and did not take occasion to seek 
relief by further discussion of his defeat. After flinging his massive frame 
down with a crash and, after rolling about, having disposed it in some 


measure to his liking, George did indeed hear him mumble “Monstrous” 
once or twice but then, to his boundless astonishment, heard him breathing 
deeply and regularly, snoring soundly and tunefully as ever. No doubt about 
it the great man was asleep! Sleeping peacefully, in the imperturbable 
selfrighteousness conferred upon him by his star. 

The spectrally bright Polar night outside peered through the frosted 
portholes and filled the cabin with a dim, unreal light; George watched his 
breath steaming, and, shivering, drew his coverings and blankets more 
tightly round him. The ship’s frame never ceased crashing and shuddering 
in the struggle with the icepack; it scoured its hard, jagged masses gratingly 
along her sides, it forced her bows to climb over them or to crash through 
them, it forced her with a terrible shattering roar of superior strength back 
into the wind.... It seemed to George as beyond doubt that these were his 
last hours, that the ship could not hold out. She groaned, she wailed, she 
was bound at any moment to succumb to the pressure, to break her back 
and to go down with all of them, collapsing like a shattered timber 
skeleton. He did not stir, he lay on his back with his hands clutching his 
chest, his eyes open, stiff and unseeing, whispering with hot broken lips, 
fragments of prayers, farewells to Mother, to Riekchen—yet without fear, 
or with a stony sureness of death, with a bitter piercing pain at the futility 
of life in his heart, of life that was still staggering uproariously along the 


gangways and the lower decks, roaring animal-like. For it was Christmas 
night and the crew had all the rum they wanted, yes, it was Christmas, 
George remembered in dull scorn. They were bawling their ribald songs 
and Father had fought the Captain to the death, had he not? With swords, 
with knives? No, the Captain had flogged Father with the cat o’ nine tails 
for a cursed mutineer, had spat 


on the ground at his feet, but Father had never turned a hair, only he, 
George, was branded with the disgrace of it. Oh, what good luck—what 
luck they were going to go down. The Captain had been right as God the 
Father; he was God crystal clear in his probity as God the Father has to be; 
they were vermin, trash, gipsies, muck, only fit to be swept away. 

He ruled off his account; his life, twenty years, showed a balance of toil 
and weariness and humiliations. “Yes, and it is your fault,” he whispered, 
fully realizing amid all the turmoil of his thoughts, for the first time to the 
full, perhaps still under the influence of Cook’s words, “whom you are 
shamelessly sucking dry. . . He thrust these words behind him as it seemed 
his filial duty to do and yet they were hissed at him from every quarter. In 
an agonized delirtum of fever he pictured himself as a soap bubble dancing 
on the snoring breath of Father in the bunk below, dependent on the rude 
bellows of those leathern lungs. And amid it all Friesland outside began to 
drone the Christmas hymn “Vom Himmel hoch, da Komm’ich her,” and was 
shouted down by the drunken laughter and uproar of his English mess- 
mates; Mother seemed to be floating up and down the cabin with a lighted 
taper in one hand and a heart dripping blood in the other.... The stupefying 
din of a primeval world broke over him like a cascade. 

Even a night like that—even days of high fever passed. Cook charged 
the Pole like a bull. But no land was discovered. 

To endure this, this embittered struggle of the will against the indifferent 
and strongly resistant powers of Nature and not of Nature alone, still more, 
silently and unyielding, against the unuttered conviction of the conclave of 
learned men, scornfully deeming itself superior in knowledge, against the 
dull opposition of the crew who were not minded, oh, 


in no ways minded, to deliver themselves up to scurvy or death in the 
icepack below in the service of an idea—to watch a struggle like this would 


be intolerable to anyone so unreservedly devoted to the Captain as was 
George, who none the less did not feel free to support him. Heaven came to 
his aid by numbing his sensibility under a film of impassive melancholy as 
once before when the Little Mother Elizabeth was bearing Father and him 
from St. Petersburg to London, when he had not gone home to Mother as 
he had assumed to be beyond doubt, but to London. Ah well, that was a 
memory. He had, so he discovered at this time, a vast store of memories at 
his command, he had leisure enough to marshal them and found a kind of 
wry pleasure in reviewing their continuity, but always under the cue word 
“whom you are shamelessly sucking dry.” ... Sucking dry, that was it. He 
came to the conclusion that the Captain’s observation was correct, he set it 
to himself to work out the answer as to some mathematical problem and 
with oddly deadened feeling he reviewed the position clearly and critically 
—and acquiesced in it. 

They were very critical weeks, George Forster, far too critical weeks, in 
your life. Knowledge had dawned on you, knowledge, George, the first 
postulate for action! All the same—you acquiesced. You did not act. What 
was the good of it? What weapons had you wherewith to take action 
against this Chronos? Well, well, had you no afterthought of passive 
resistance, none of quiet obstinacy, no schemes, burrowing underground, 
for the dethronement of the tyrant? None? Did you only turn away from 
him, pale and composed, your lower lip a trifle indrawn, aye, did you turn 
away from him in spirit, too, so that thence-forward he never again had 
sight of your full frank face as a son? That is what you did do—and went 
on bending your neck to the yoke. George, George, you are in truth 


gentle and kindly and lovable too—that is the trouble, far too lovable, little 
George. 

At the end of January Cook called a conference at which officers and the 
gentlemen of learning were bidden to attend early in the morning, before 
breakfast; to which Herr Forster took such violent exception that the 
evening before when the order was made public, he blustered: Had no 
intention of doing anything of the kind.... Would never dream of ... He 
was lying in his bunk too, when George, rising as noiselessly as a shadow, 
disappeared, but he turned up in the cabin after all, exactly half a minute 
after Cook had taken his seat at the head of the table, said “Well, good 
morning!” and was aggrieved to see that Wales was occupying his seat, and 


came to anchor, after some commotion, in the only other empty one 
immediately facing Cook, whence he looked round blandly and asked: 
“Well, so ...?”” Cook, who entirely failed either-to see or hear him—true, he 
did not look at anyone—read a short report on the progress of the Polar 
expedition so far in a muffled voice, asked his first officer—not one of the 
learned gentleman, mark you, as on previous occasions, was that not 
significant?—to supplement the report with a few figures, cleared his 
throat, and without a trace of expression of any kind on his stony, yellow 
face, said: 

“Since our efforts to discover land in these latitudes have to date failed, 
we are now giving up the quest, being fully conscious of our responsibility 
for the life and health of His Majesty’s subjects.” After giving a short 
scientific explanation for his action—it contained nothing about the earth’s 
blood circulation or about magnetic currents—he added off-hand that for 
the last hour the Resolution had set her course north-east. Hereupon he 
said: “Gentlemen, I have the honour,” and without even pretending to wait 
to hear if any of his advisers attached to him by Government 


had any views to express, left the cabin stiffly, but limping quickly—he had 
been suffering severely from a rheumatic affection for weeks—followed by 
his officers. Blandey, the second officer, returned at once for breakfast in 
mess and in disciplined aloofness was deaf to the heated discussions of the 
others. 

George was not deaf, George suffered severely, for he realized in spirit 
what that hour must have cost Cook. His father’s “Has he come to his 
senses at last, the dolt?” while making a comfortable meal stung, like the 
reflex smart of a blow, with almost physical pain. 

So they drove northwards without feeling the exhilarating glow of glad 
expectancy in their blood, as before when they had failed’ to read the riddle 
of the Pole for the first time; northwards, but only with dull satisfaction, 
with a moody hope for milder airs, for food that neither stank nor swarmed 
with vermin. Cook has been lying in his cabin for weeks unable to move 
hand or foot, seeing no one except the doctor and Pickersgill, and with a 
sinking heart George became aware that during these weeks the inspiration, 
the spirit, issuing from the Captain’s cabin, grew fainter and fainter as if the 
man who had put forth this strength had drawn it in again because he 
himself needed it. By the beginning of March the ship was foul with dirt; 


scraps of frozen filth choked the gangways, they slipped about on it and the 
air was pestilent. No one made a complaint about it. For were not they 
themselves ... 

“Look here, Lady George,’ said Patton one morning as with his 
accustomed heroism he gulped down his pile of pickled cabbage at 
breakfast, without examining it too closely. He happened to be in duty 
bound as the medical authority on board to set an example, and they could 
see the results for themselves. Who was and remained the man in the best 
health on board? He stuffed the long shreds of 


the salutary vegetable into his mouth with knife and fork, looking across at 
George over his horn-rimmed spectacles with a furrowed brow. “Look here, 
Master George, there’s a lad in the fo’csle who won’t last much longer. 
Have suggested your reverend father for spiritual comfort—” he threw a 
sidelong glance at Forster—‘“however, the lad’s got it into his head that it’s 
you he wants.... Poor devil. It’s the redhead with the big mouth, always 
used to be so merry—that’s it, the Irishman.” 

Larry! George groped his way along the gangway to the crew’s quarters, 
his knees gave way, and a suffocating feeling of nausea rose in his throat as 
the fetid air as from a den of wild beasts came from the depths to meet him. 
A reeking little oil lamp was swinging somewhere in the darkness; he 
followed the light flickering over a few hammocks in which motionless 
forms were lying. Where was Larry? George stared with a shudder at the 
swollen faces, the eyes turned on him were sightless, covered by a dull film 
like the eyes of dead fish. God! He knew none of these—of these corpses. 
But then a feeble flicker passed over one face, the burst blackish lips, 
parted by toothless, purple, swollen jaws, seemed to be trying to contract a 
little, it was’ the distorted semblance of a smile; no doubt about it; this 
apparition making the effort to smile was Larry and—it had Larry’s hair. 

“Larry—I—I had not forgotten you,” George stammered in distress and 
bent down over the sick man. As he did so a tormenting thought flashed on 
him—what—what was the something that had happened somewhat like 
this as if he had dreamt this nightmare once before? And of a sudden he 
saw himself in a tumbled desert of sand, felt the hot salty air on his tongue, 
and bent down over—of course, over Janusch who was howling, who was 
letting himself go like an animal. Ah! that was it—this feeling 


of having—at whatever cost—to keep control of himself now for the sake 
of the other, to have to bend down and touch him, although the one here 
smelt very foully. Man, brother—Larry, thought George in despair and laid 
his hand on the hideous lump of flesh protruding from the shirt-sleeve. 
“Larry, what can I do for you?” he asked gently and distressed. 

Larry’s left hand was lying on his chest and he threw back the coarse 
blanket with an effort without shivering in the pitiless cold; he probably did 
not feel much difference between the temperature of his blood and that of 
this terrible pit. Then he tugged at a string round the other’s neck where his 
collarbones protruded sharply. He half-opened his hand and disclosed two 
amulets. And that smile, that awful smile again, and with it a hoarse, harsh 
croak. That was not the voice of the Rakes of Mallow, that merry, metallic 
voice of the Islands. “Toghiri,” it gasped with effort and the hand tugged at 
the string again. 

George thought he understood. With trembling fingers he touched the 
cold, clammy skin, untied the string. “Take them to Toghiri?” he asked, 
nodding and held the two trinkets up before the dying boy’s eyes. One was 
a talisman of green jade and the other a coin with the Mother of God on one 
side and St. Patrick on the reverse. An expression of blissful gratitude stole 
into Larry’s eyes and then he closed them—not to die, no, only for relief at 
having been understood. That was done now; he had no further need to 
weary himself with the thought that there was still something to be done, 
something that was always eluding him. He was free to forget now. 

He raised his eyelids once more, heavily, his lips twitched; George 
understood, it was good-bye. “Farewell, Larry,” he said with a gulp and 
made his way out, stumbling in the dark and quite numb with grief. 


For the rest, Larry went on living for days and they had passed well 
beyond the domain of icefloes and penguins, and the grey seaswallows, 
circling round the masts, seemed to be heralding land, when one morning, 
from the after deck, they sank a stiff doll, shrouded in sailcloth and 
weighted by a cannon ball. Pickersgill read a perfunctory “Our Father” over 
the body and George stood beside it and saw Mahaine’s big, startled eyes 
peering out behind a coil of rope. And afterwards he leaned for hours 
against the taffrail and stared into the interlacing waves for hours and 
whistled “The Rakes of Mallow’—out of tune, he knew, but over and over 
again, all the same. 


The Easter Islands were the first bit of land the free Ocean silently 
proffered them, just as decades earlier it had held them out to Jacob 
Roggewein. The people are good, but the island is very wretched, Mahaine 
commented in his mysterious notes, when George, among other entries, 
noted that the big hats of plaited work, falling in two broad brims on the 
shoulders, gave the women “a frivolous, harlotlike aspect.” He wrote it 
with his teeth clenched as it were with some desperate resolve of some kind 
or other at his heart that once they were back at Tahiti again.... Yes, he was 
resolved, if his state of blank despair and listless apathy of everything that 
had grown up in him unchecked in the course of a long childhood, can be 
called resolve. He entertained a frenzied distaste for the soiled ship within 
the confines of which he was constrained to endure, for the unending 
wastes of water, for the food he ate, for the bed in which he slept. He hated 
all his fellow-voyagers and he knew that they hated one another, that they 
loathed meeting one another, despised each other, spat at one another in 
spirit, he learnt all this from their incessant, hateful bickerings, their 
“scientific disputations.” He hated his own unkempt, neglected person with 
all the ugly brandmarks of 


scurvy; he hated—not last and not least—Father, who in default of enough 
exercise, had grown fat and remained in such unassailable good health; 
which he attributed to tobacco smoking, and day in day out commended his 
own forethought for having provided himself so well with tobacco. But 
George now hated the sickly reek in which he was being kippered night and 
day. It was in this temper that he made resolves which at bottom were 
nothing more than a plaintive yielding to temptation and thereupon a blind 
groping among the delusions of high temperature for days and nights. Yet it 
was enough for Cook to appear again, shrunk to the shadow of his earlier 
self, but with his old alertness, the cold light of will in his sunken eyes, 
eyes under which the cleanliness of the ship and the orderliness of service 
improved without-need for shouting of any kind—Oh they knew well 
enough what they owed to Jimmy and did their duty without more ado, but 
without prejudice to their right to go their own ways ashore—it was enough 
for George to feel these eyes resting on him, to all but die of guilty 
conscience, yet sobbing within himself for the relief of feeling that this man 
trusted him unreservedly and treated him as his equal, that he, George, was, 
apart from the officers, the only man to whom he spoke without counting 


his words, and was the only soul on board whom he chaffed; Cook was his 
salvation. The deference he paid to the Captain had a trace of restlessness 
and feverishness about it; he clung to him with his soul to save it from the 
tossing sea of temptations, temptations to hatred, to the upheaval of soul 
and body which made him intolerably unhappy, because their challenge, he 
was well aware of it, went beyond his strength. 

As they were cruising in the wicked seas not far from the flat islands 
where Roggewein had lost the African galley, some one observed at mess 
that these waters, full of shoals, were called “the Labyrinth,” and the word 
woke a memory 


of terror in George, which he pursued while the rest of them were debating 
the appositeness of the designation. “But on Crete, an island in the midst of 
the Aegean sea, dwelt the Minotaur imprisoned in the mazes of the 
Labyrinth....” He had not forgotten them, his wayfarings before going to 
sleep, delicious and eerie, for the Minotaur was roaring within, and he 
himself was very little. But now—he began to listen—Hodges was 
contending that it was impossible to call any place without a Minotaur a 
labyrinth, and Dr. Sparrmann daintily, as if it were a rare butterfly, pinned 
down the statement by maintaining that you could never tell whether there 
were not a Minotaur in it after all because a Minotaur was wont, until the 
very last moment, to be an unknown quantity. 

“Very true, very true,” Wales retorted, busily rubbing his chin, “it is the 
same thing, my dear doctor, as the death that lurks in every life.” 

“You'll get the surprise of your lives,” Herr Forster interposed and 
added, “Ho! Ho!” which stood for his peculiar, rather greasy laugh, not 
altogether to everybody’s taste. “You'll have the surprise of your lives,” he 
repeated, rising to stand with legs astride, “when you’ve made your way 
through your labyrinths. What’s inside it? What is the Minotaur? A surprise 
packet, an Easter egg—Ho! Ho!—you your very own self, my dear friend, 
are in the middle of it, ready to tear yourself limb from limb; you’ve been 
frightened of yourself your whole life long—” And after Herr Forster had 
made this remarkable pronouncement on his feet, with a curiously animated 
look, directed at vacancy and a fat forefinger thrust out jerkily, he left the 
cabin not without having uttered another “Ho! Ho!” greatly to the 
annoyance of Mr. Wales, who drooped his nostrils and mouth in well-bred 
contempt. 


But George was startled—was distressed. He wanted to 


stay on board when they at length reached Tahiti again; he pleaded work 
that had been neglected too long during the voyage; he pleaded pain in his 
foot that was still swollen; he would have liked best of all to slink away 
into hiding like an animal. But Cook looked at him with keen eyes, that 
even under the scorching blue skies here had lost nothing of their Polar 
glint and said: “You are going on shore with me, George,” in a tone that left 
nothing to be desired in the way of a direct statement of fact. And so he 
went on shore and endured the spectacle that made him miserable, the sight 
of this hot, naked life in which, he held, it was not permitted to him to 
share, for here was Cook who passed through it all with lips pursed in 
contempt and would have cast him off without a word if he had let himself 
go, and that would have been beyond endurance because he admired, he 
loved Cook. Did he love Cook? Or did he hate him at times, hate him for 
his austere, arrogant virtue, for that scene in the cabin when Cook had 
chastised and insulted Father and him himself therewith? For deep within, 
deep down, George felt closely bound to Father and knew, without 
admitting it to himself, that he was inferior to him, inferior in some 
respects, and therefore rightly dependent on him and were he morally ten 
times more excellent. So—did he at times hate even Cook? He did not 
know, knew nothing beyond than that he was infinitely unhappy. He had no 
playmates left to work off his bodily riotousness with them; Larry was dead 
and Mahaine—Mahaine had been at haste to get himself married, of course, 
for he, so travelled and the possessor of so many red feathers, was a man of 
mark and consideration in the eyes of the kindred people of Tahiti. Very 
soon after his arrival he had been commanded “to attend” Queen Porea and, 
after he had recuperated after his term on duty, an unlovely little islander 
found favour in his sight, but she was the daughter of an 


Eri and brought him a noteworthy dowry of land and repute—not to 
mention the tau-tau, his body-servant, who thence-forward had to follow 
him and wait upon him. So Mahaine at one blow became a man of property 
and bourgeois, put all further desire for travel behind him, and ceased to 
have any notion of going to England. He urged George—“Teori” he used to 
call him, and “Teori” the brown, childlike girl, the other had brought with 


him, called him caressingly, laughing up at the stranger with broad white 
teeth—to marry his sister-in-law Tehamai and to settle on Tahiti as well. In 
his zeal indeed he took George’s hand and guided it over Tehamai’s warm, 
shapely limbs and was speechlessly astounded when his friend broke away 
from him and, without a word, left him standing where he stood and his 
alluring wares as well. 

In the long run everything passed by. The days off the Society Islands 
where the sailors revelled once more in all the delights of the South Seas, 
passed like feverish nights, as did the dances and rejoicings that only 
served to heighten the revelry; the weeks when they took that maid from 
Eimeo on board, dressed her up in officer’s attire, and who on Huahaine 
was made a mock of by the natives in riotous pantomime, passed— 
everything passed and proved endurable, if only one looked at it in the light 
of common sense and made notes about it. Blessings on the notebook that 
like a talisman accompanied him everywhere, blessings on every sheet of 
paper that thrust itself between himself and the insistent reality of things. 
Thus he overcame the South Seas, took leave of the islands of laughter 
without a trace of heartache, sailed past Whitsuntide Islands, past the 
Hebrides and past New Caledonia, just as once in St. Petersburg he had 
dragged himself through museums, infinitely weary and sick at heart, only 
taking in and writing down impressions like a machine. In this way he 
reached New Zealand once 


more, felt, mindful of Larry, a light melancholy, and essayed to find Toghiri 
to discharge his errand, but gave it up because Toghiri had disappeared 
from her old abode and had not been seen elsewhere—poor Larry at the 
bottom of an icy sea, so soon forgotten!—and would walk aimlessly and 
alone along the beach for hours, peering eastwards and snuffing something 
that recalled a temperate climate in the breeze. 

Europe! There was nothing else left now on which to focus his thoughts. 
He had set out a boy, dependent in a hundred ways, looking up to men 
expectantly and, often as he might have been disappointed, with unbroken 
trustfulness. A look of resignation lay in his eyes and round his mouth now, 
that gave his twenty years the lie, and behind his unvarying amiability of 
manner lived a being none of them knew, a solitary spirit of delicate, 
sensitive pride, of resolute continence—for the time being. For in some 
measure those Arctic weeks of introspection and self-communing had 


borne fruit, from some quarter or other it had dawned upon him that he 
need not have to reckon with Father for all time, not for ail his life.... He 
and the ship! The ship that was serving his will to return home—and 
everything else was a matter of indifference, was trivial, was detail, wind in 
the rigging, signifying nothing. He stood in the bows and gazed out over 
the illimitable grey, tossing and menacing semicircle ever extending 
mysteriously outwards—day after day, week after week, the same empty, 
vacant East. Fie packed up, he sorted and re-sorted as if he had to be ready 
to go ashore to-morrow—and Cape Horn still lay ahead of them. He was all 
attention when Father, when Cook wanted him, did everything in an absent, 
far-off way and preoccupied within himself with nothing, unless it were to 
hold himself ready coiled to spring at the first opportunity London might 
offer and—what else was 


there left for him to do—sketching projects, projects in which Father had 
no lot or part. 

He won through, physically he won through, the world, left Patagonia 
behind him, hideous Christmas days of rain and snow amid animal-like 
creatures that said “Pessereh” and nothing else, “Pessereh” in every 
inflection, and they lost time here, such a lot of time. 

He kept holiday within when, after Staten Island and Georgia, no more 
cursed islands would cause delay all the way to the Cape. He sobbed aloud 
—nor was he the only one on board—when one cold moonlight night, the 
first ship from Europe, a Dutch threemaster, hove to alongside them within 
hailing distance and the message as from some spectral mouth reached 
them that all Europe was at peace. 

That was in February, 1775. A week later they dropped anchor in Table 
Bay amid a fleet of Dutch East Indiamen and French, German and Danish 
merchantmen, Portuguese men-of-war, and Spanish frigates, the flags of all 
Europe dipped to them and they went ashore in a dream. Gentlemen from 
Europe with cocked hats under their arms and telescopes in hand meeting 
other European gentlemen likewise with cocked hats under their arm—and 
did not appear to be the least surprised to be taking the air and offering their 
arm to ladies, ladies in gowns from Paris, no doubt. Good Heavens! All that 
sort of thing was still going on, Europe was still there, was it really 
possible? 


Furthermore, there were viands, exquisitely delicious, in long-forgotten 
variety on which they inevitably had—as Herr Forster invariably did—to 
overeat themselves; there were news-sheets, there were—after nearly three 
years—letters from home again. Not only was all Europe at peace, but 
Mother and sisters too were alive, they rose again out of the mists of the 
unattainable.... George smiled. Since that night in the icepack when 
Mother had borne 


her bleeding heart before his eyes, he had thought of her as dead. He could 
see her white face of suffering distinctly now, the transparent, somewhat 
prominent brow above the tired, broad eyelids, he could see her eyes 
brimming with infinite love and weariness. He pressed his hand to his 
heart; he was coming back now, a man, her sufferings were over now. He 
swore it to himself, unwitting the bitter poison of remorse that oaths such as 
these are wont to hold. 

They had a foretaste here of the fame awaiting them at home, a foretaste 
in the banquets foreign captains and officers gave in their honour, but their 
interest was only half-hearted, impatiently urgent as they were to push on. 
Little Doctor Sparrmann folded them fervently to his heart, heavy at the 
parting, and stood waving his butterfly net from the quay when the gig took 
them off. And then the ship once more, week after week the ship. The ship, 
a continent in herself, in space, ploughing her way across the waters, 
dashing, rolling, threatening, even now, at this last, to plunge them all into 
the depths, showing them her power in wicked equinoctial gales.... The 
indomitable, the motherly, the hated and beloved ship that at midnight of 
29th July, danced blithely past Eddystone lighthouse and by the morrow 
was lying snug in the roads of Spithead, aloof and sphinxlike, dismissing 
them all only too eager to disperse without any affectation of regret, for 
they could afford to dispense with one another now, they could indeed. 


INTERLUDE 


CHAPTER I 


PATH of four years and not a path leading through the rose gardens of 
A youth, as it would at length be fair to assume, a path that, if it had 
ceased to be under the thrall of the paternal will, the constraint of 
ineluctable conscience had none the less harnessed to the waggon of family 
misfortunes. Enough said, a calvary with many a station of the Cross, that 
is what the path from Thames-side to Kassel had meant. 

George Forster, making his way at some haste through an early fall of 
snow over the uneven cobbles of the narrow streets to the house of the 
Minister, General von Schlieffen in the Koenigsplatz, still smarting under 
all the revived rancour of the past fortnight after rejoining his family in 
Halle where Father was at length installed as Professor of Natural Science, 
as for the past year he himself had been at the University of Kassel— 
George Forster hurrying, quite contrary to his wont, with one hand on his 
low English hat, the other thrust between the buttons of his riding-coat, 
reflected, breathing defiance against fate, that it was only now, now after 
this first year of his return to Germany that he had finally reached Kassel as 
a harbour of refuge and a haven of peace. It was not until now, rejoicing in 
the sense of freedom won, so he reflected, raising his delicate face to the 
driving snow and peering intently at the tower of St. Martin’s Church from 
which five o’clock had just chimed over the roofs, it was not until now, that 
the resolve, taken in his heart that Christmas night amid the crash of the 
icepack 


round the Pole to kick against the pricks, had matured. Beyond all 
peradventure he was free and unhampered now; he was intent to tell 
Sommerring all about it, was eager for the relief of speech, of disburdening 
his heart into his friend’s ear, of proclaiming the rule of his own free will as 
a condition in his life. 

In the meanwhile there would hardly be time to have a talk alone with 
his friend before the seance; he was late again, he had been reading Jacobi’s 
Woldemar too long and then had wasted time dressing. He took the last lane 
in long strides. Those stations of the Cross, they were now, beyond all 
doubt, relegated to a zone of memory that did not overlap into the present; 


he was quite firm about that. The humiliating proceedings before the Board 
of Admiralty in London in regard to the publication of the record of the 
voyage by Forster senior were put away behind him. That precious inquiry 
over which Lord Sandwich’s bloodless mask leered like the cold moon of 
mock-justice in the deceptive light of which all ideas became confused. The 
quarrel, incubated in sullen hate on board ship, was fought out to the knife 
here and who had a thought to waste on Lady George then? Swords crossed 
above the tender heart and the blade of steel beat down the blade of glass. 
Forster senior or the pride of England, Captain Cook? What an issue to 
raise! George hated thinking of it. All over, he remembered with a feverish 
brain, all over—past, past and done with. Past, the life of starvation in 
London, the wrangling and haggling with curiosities and specimens of 
which, for one reason or another, he had become fond. George in a flash 
remembered the carved woman’s hand from the Easter islands—had he not 
been fond of it? True, it had fetched three guineas! Past the rush of 
creditors with bulldog faces, the legal proceedings before enormous wigs, 
past the spectre of the debtors’ tower in King’s Bench whose ashlars 
seemed to 


be grinding into Mother’s heart. Hideous torture! Reinhold Forster had 
been confined for two years here and God forgive me! thought George, I 
would go through it all again, if he did not almost pride himself on the 
monstrous injustice done him. Yes, I mean it, God forgive me, George 
thought in despair, as he always did when the acid of stifled revolt ate its 
way through his reflections. So there was no need for him to go about hat in 
hand now. They were past and done with, those begging missions to the 
lodges in Paris and Holland—to the German courts where he had hung 
about antechambers hat in hand, his description of the voyage clasped to 
his heart, a famous circumnavigator, a mere boy and as poverty-stricken as 
a church mouse. 

All over, he shouted triumphantly in deliberate rejoicing within himself, 
as he dashed up the broad, handsome sweep of stone steps of the Schlieffen 
palais taking three, four of them in his stride. From the row of outdoor 
wraps hanging in the anteroom, he gathered the measure of his belatedness 
with some concern, learnt from the lackey at the door that Her Grace, 
Madame la Marquise de Mombert had not yet arrived, felt some measure of 
relief and dabbed his face, wet with snow, with his handkerchief before the 


mirror. He was, he hurriedly noted with some satisfaction, looking well; his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes bright, not a trace of his usual scholastic pallor. 

“Professor Muller arrived?” he heard himself asking without, so it 
seemed to him, any intention on his part of so doing and without awaiting 
an answer, passed the respectful attendant and entered the warmth of the 
candle-lit withdrawing-room and in hurried embarrassment stepped up to 
the General, standing in front of the marble mantlepiece in low, languid 
conversation with a tall man in Court dress, who threw back his powdered 
head and his shoulders on hearing George’s name and extended both hands 
in welcome. Freiherr 


von Knigge? Of course, that was the man with the blue enamel eyes. 
George, with his hand on his swordhilt went the round of the semicircle of 
the company, whispered his name once or twice to two guests whose 
acquaintance he had not made and learnt in return that they were Herr 
Richers and Herr Greve, both of them Hanoverians in Hanau, Lieutenant 
Greve and Captain Richers at his service—shook hands, looked obliged 
and charmed into other obliged and charmed eyes and, standing beside 
Sommerring, at length recovered with a little cough from this round of 
social obligations which were always something of an effort to him. 

It was not until then that he ascertained from a glance, to all seeming 
ranging the room idly, that Muller was of the company. He must have 
bowed to him without recognizing him. That slight flutter of the heart, that 
had only just died down and ceased, was it perchance due to shaking 
Miuller’s hand? He smiled, a little troubled, and turned to Sommerring; why 
should that cool, suave man with the equivocal, discontented eyes concern 
him? Ah, Sommerring, his friend, was beaming with delight at seeing him 
again after their fortnight’s separation; his eyes were aglow with pleasure 
as they followed George affectionately. Sommerring was not handsome but 
his sentiment made him agreeable to look on and was not his the soul that 
made this cold, unfamiliar town a home for him? 

“T have an infinite number of things to tell you, my friend,” whispered 
George with his hand on the other’s arm, but at the same moment turned, 
like all the rest of the company, to the folding doors. The eight men bowed 
as if some mysterious power had gripped them by the scruff of the neck. 
And the woman, standing in the apple-green silk gown against the white 


and gold background in the court dress of some half-obsolete Paris mode, 
her hands, folded 


motionless over, her lap carrying a gold pouncet box, the gift of the 
Landgrave, for whom, so report went, she had secured an affecting tryst 
with the spirit of his sainted ancestress, St. Elizabeth—the woman hardly 
moved her half-closed eyelids as she gave the tips of her fingers to the 
General, advancing weightily to receive her and said, half in a whisper, 
with distressful haste: 

“Let us begin at once. You have everything ready?” 

George felt a little throb between his shoulder-blades as he watched the 
heavily powdered face with its delicately arched eyebrows, the slightly 
contorted lips and quivering nostrils of the uncannily famous Marquise de 
Mombert glide past him. The General was conducting the lady with an 
uneasy, mincing gait, as if he were leading her out to a minuet, to the door 
of a cabinet. A humpbacked creature in gold-embroidered tail-coat and an 
enormous full-bottomed wig tripped behind them and for the first time 
directed general attention to himself by the servility of his obeisances and 
the malignity of his glances. Ah! thought George. So that was the 
Marquise’s courier, was M. Touchet who wrote those eclectic plays and 
further had the gift of the laying on of hands, as he had been at pains to 
have it noised abroad. Wonder if there is any truth in it? Wonder what we 
are going to see to-day? And then of a sudden he became well aware that 
there was more at stake to-day than a fashionable entertainment, that it was 
a test, on terms of life or death, to obtain proof.... The tension that had 
been in his blood all day like some suppressed malaise suddenly became 
acute and attuned mind and body to extreme alertness. On the threshold of 
eternal secrets, how great a moment! A sceptic, of course, a Miller ... he 
thought in vexation, as he became aware that the latter, in response to the 
General’s request, was extinguishing the candles in the sconces with an 
impenetrable smile. 


“It is the Marquise’s wish,” he heard the General saying in a half- 
whisper of suppressed agitation. “She is indisposed to grant us, as we had 
hoped, a glimpse into the spirit world. She will, however,” he added, 
raising his voice to cover the whispers of disappointment among his guests, 


“interpret the future and the past for us by reading the lines of our hands 
and by the exercise of her supernatural gift of divination. For my own part, 
gentlemen,” he added, waving his hands deprecatingly, “I attach small 
value to learning the limits of my possible future, still less to the precise 
hour of my decease. This pastime appears to me to be entirely a matter for 
young folk.” And peering with the anxiously distrustful, pathetically 
searching air of old people to read the expression of his guests’ faces—a 
broad streak of light fell from the open door of the cabinet into the room, 
but was only dimly luminous—‘Well, who is man enough to make a 
beginning?” And immediately afterwards in a staccato voice: “Gentlemen, 
we really must not keep a lady waiting.” 

“Why not put it to the test, this excellent gift of divination?” came 
Miuller’s voice from a corner deep in the shadow and George clenched his 
fists in secret. “Does the lady know who is of the company? No? Does she 
know anyone of us by sight? No? Impossible, because she has only been 
here three days? Good—then let us defile past her and let her make her 
choice of—well, say, the most travelled—and at the same time the most 
distinguished personage among us.” 

Had the smooth voice stifled some hidden laughter? This person was set 
on making game of him; well, what matter? What play-acting it all was! 
They crossed the room in single file, Muller leading. “Blessed is he that 
doth not walk in the way of the ungodly nor sitteth in the seats of the 
scornful,” flashed through George’s mind. But what did it matter? Was 
Muller making fun of a vanity of which 


he might be suspecting him? Was it possible that he could be so misjudged? 
Or was it that he judged himself so amiss? Was he really dismayed by the 
thought that the Marquise might—might perchance, choose the Scotsman, 
Richers, who had fought against the French in America? It suddenly came 
into his mind that he had heard tell of this stranger. But would he not, for 
all that, remain Forster, Forster junior, in short, young Forster? Folly, such 
thoughts in a passage of half a minute. Thoughts unworthy of eternity about 
to be revealed here. Was it not more proper to seek communion with the 
Lord at this hour? Knigge was passing now, then Prizier was walking past 
the seer; she never stirred, her hands were lying motionless on the little 
boxwood table behind which she was sitting; with her head leaned back and 
half-closed eyes, she seemed to be inhaling the scent of the pastille that 


Touchet was burning over the flickering flame of the candelabra. Greve 
now; now Richers. Did the woman’s features twitch slightly? They passed. 
And George, a few paces behind the Captain, felt foolishly relieved, 
hesitated, went on, gently propelled by Sommerring, and ... 

It was Touchet’s voice that said suddenly: “Restez ici, Monsieur, 
Madame a fait son choix.” 

Madame had, indeed, made her choice; had made it by a hardly 
perceptible movement of her head, of her left hand. George of a sudden felt 
he was alone, heard a buzz of voices dying away behind him, breathed the 
sweetish, church-like scent in the air and gazed in distress into the sightless 
eyes that looked like blind mirrors. The iris was turned upwards, the pupil 
only half-visible and the prominence of the dull, veined ball of the eye gave 
the colourless face, with its strongly outlined, bright red lips an expression 
of blindness, of extreme suffering. 

“They know all about his merits in the spirit world,” said some one in 
the adjoining room. Laughter and the buzz 


of voices swelled up once again; a chair was moved with care. Then the 
room was hushed in the silence of expectancy. 

“What is Monsieur pleased to learn?” George then heard Touchet’s voice 
ask with a tart sugariness in accent and intonation. “The past or the future? 
Ah, the future—is it not?” 

“The past.” 

George spoke the words firmly. It was no idle curiosity that had brought 
him there. He meant to keep that in mind, not to allow his purpose to be 
diverted. The past! To learn whether God were pleased to grant to mortals 
... And with a gesture of impatient challenge he thrust his open left hand in 
front of the woman in the trance and felt it taken by cool, limp fingers from 
which none the less an uncanny magnetic force issued. George drew a deep 
inward breath with a strange feeling of weakness. What was—why was all 
his blood rushing into his hands? And as he closed his eyes in this strange 
turmoil, conscious that the woman’s dull gaze was stealing its way up him 
—was it not in the same way that the big bat at the Cape, that had 
entangled itself in his ruffles and clawed its way up his chest?—he heard a 
sound like a long-drawn sigh—two or three words.... 

The whole scene was becoming farcical. 


He drew himself up and looked down, half-smiling, on the seated 
woman. 

“Madame, if it please you? The past, if I may venture to ask.” 

A sluice-gate seemed to have been raised. The words flowed without a 
break. 

“There is a journey a few days ago. Oh, nothing of a journey for 
Monsieur—a hundred miles across country, what does that count for 
Monsieur who has travelled the whole 


world over? A journey to kinsfolk, Monsieur? The kinsfolk have been away 
from home in a foreign land for a long time. I am seeing—poverty. That is 
past. Monsieur has worked for the old people. They are Monsieur’s father 
and mother? Very good. But Monsieur’s success never contents them. Is it 
Madame Mere? No! But the old man.... I am seeing a mountain, I see a 
bitter spleen. I become aware of—envy. Assez! Monsieur does not desire to 
hear of it. There was little joy in the meeting. Quarrels—grief. Assez! 
Monsieur is very lonely now. There is a woman—brown eyes. Prenez 
garde, Monsieur! Monsieur has friends, very faithful friends—some are 
great nobles. The latter years? Plenty of work, plenty of travel—and always 
for the old man’s sake. But—is it not the truth?—Monsieur hates the old 
man.” 

George, who longed to snatch his hand away, felt numb, felt giddy, felt 
himself linked beyond release to these magnetic fingers. 

“Oh, how the old man grows, the further he recedes. He darkens the 
heavens. A great deal of water—a great deal. Oh! what countries....” 

At this juncture Touchet laid his hand on the woman’s wrist and 
mechanically her grasp on George’s left hand relaxed. 

“Are you content, Monsieur?” whispered the Frenchman, looking up at 
him and baring his teeth by raising his upper lip, which gave his peaked 
face an expression of malignity. 

George nodded without a word. He turned, groped his way into the salon 
with difficulty and found his chair. And, being seated at last, mopped his 
forehead with his handkerchief and furtively rubbed his left hand to rid 
himself of the memory of that snakelike contact, recovered his wits by slow 
degrees, was conscious of the reassuring contact of his neighbour 
Sommerring, who was sitting almost shoulder against shoulder 


beside him, sighed deeply and became aware of his whereabouts again. 

This was the withdrawing-room in the Minister’s house, the vase of 
Chinese glaze on the mantelpiece was reflecting a speck of light, and the 
boule clock on the side-table was punctuating the silence with its noisy 
tick. This breathing and radiating thing of life beside him was Sommerring, 
his friend, and on his right hand—Muller—another kindred soul. Did this 
not give some clue to the fact that he was—was himself? Was no one going 
to speak to him and put a stop to the spinning in his brain? 

Von Knigge was standing in front of the table in the cabinet, his firm, 
rosy face under its powdered hair shining in the candlelight and listening to 
what Madame had to say to him with a self-complacent smile. In the livid 
mask of her face her unnaturally red lips moved incessantly in the hoarse 
deep whisper, with the throaty, harsh intonation of certain words, that at 
short range made them impossible to follow. There, only a few seats away, 
sat the General; his short heavy breathing and the tinkle of his bunch of 
seals, with which he usually played, plainly audible. There was Prizier, 
tilting his chair back, manifestly bored, and it certainly had not much to do 
with alchemy. And there were, with just a whiff of the stables and leather 
about them, Herr Greve and Herr Richers of the Hanoverians in Hanau— 
that was right—he had heard of them how they had ridden over to hear the 
seer—members, by the way, of the lodge, Friedrich von der Freundschaft, 
so not of very strict observance. They were rapt in awe, were sitting leaning 
forward, resting their elbows on their thighs and their hands folded between 
their knees, watching the effect of the sybil’s words on Knigge’s features 
agape, threw themselves back, shook their heads, and nursed their chins in 
bewilderment.... Nice young fellows they were, the captain and 


the lieutenant, thought George, moved by an uncomfortable feeling of 
sentimentality, unmindful of his own six-and-twenty years. And yet what 
had brought them into his mind so abruptly? Those first words of the seer, 
that low-breathed exclamation at sight of him.... No, absurd. Yet what had 
she meant? The present? The future? Was there anything awaiting him to 
account for that sigh? Was all he had put behind him not enough? But he 
did not care to ask her about the future, it was enough for him to realize 
that there was no veil between him and the woman at the table over there, 
that no film, however slight, stood between his memories and her soul, an 


intermingling, a fusing not of their souls only, even the very conception of 
time itself was in abeyance. 

Past, future, was all thrown open in a wide, ample present in which 
everything destined to determine the course of life was revealed in full 
view. What an immense peace, thought George, should reign behind 
Madame’s low forehead. This mortal in the shabby gown of worn green 
silk, in the attire of a half-obsolete Paris mode was mistress of the complete 
oneness of things, she ought to be radiant with stored light; she was— 
strange thought!—nothing other than a visible manifestation of divine 
omniscience. Ah, but no peace dwelt there; but agony. Agony spoke from 
this woman’s drawn features, from her blind groping after the hands of 
strangers, from her start when Touchet addressed her. That was no mistress 
of the unseen—only a poor tool, a servile mouthpiece of superhuman 
voices. But I, George’s tortured thought ran on, if I, draining the adventure 
to the dregs, were to succeed in wiping the dividing line out, in piercing the 
thin film—if I were only to give myself up and let myself go—I should 
succeed, I should succeed. 

And he felt that spinning of the brain, of suspended selfconsciousness, 
that sensation of floating as he had known it in 


the ecstasies of prayer of the past months. In a minute, in a minute, he 
thought with a shudder, I shall cease to be George Forster. What did this 
name mean? for whom had it stood? An honoured young scholar? A 
professor of the natural sciences at Kassel University? A protegee of 
princes? A friend of trusty friends? A rush of memories streamed in 
between him and his effort to cease to be. Some voice or other, as 
penetrating as a speck of glowing light, that would not suffer the darkness 
to close in, repeated obstinately, “Kassel, the University, the lecture hall, 
money, money, and money once again, the Landgrave and his Court, 
George, George Forster, friend, brother, Amadeus,” and reluctantly he 
yielded, suffered the light to broaden, acknowledged himself to be George 
Forster, professor of the natural sciences at the Carolinian University of 
Kassel, of the Landgrave of Hesse’s school of Learning. George Forster, 
member of the secret Rosicrucian society with the name in the league of 
Brother Amadeus, who was sitting here as if he had time and to spare for 
“idle charlatanry’—that is what Father would have called it—as if he ought 
not to have been hard at work to earn money, a lot of money, for what could 


a man accomplish without money, without books, instruments, handsome 
clothing, such as his station in life happened to demand? So money for 
himself and then still more and no end of it for the old man who was 
installed in Halle now and _ gleefully realizing that the postal 
communications between himself and his son were infinitely better now 
than they had been between London and Hessen-Kassel. 

George gave a touch or two to his dress and recovered his wits 
completely. He shivered; the room had become chilly, the fire in the hearth 
had burnt low. SOmmerring just returned from the seer with the smile of 
disconcerted perplexity round his mouth he always reserved for things he 
could not explain. 


“Bewildering,” he murmured to George as he took his seat. “She told me 
my whole life. Things no one could know. I asked for the past—like you.” 
This “like you” had been the motto of Samuel SOmmerring’s life ever since 
he had known George. In the meanwhile there was some slight stir in the 
company and it appeared that there was no one left to consult Madame. 

“Well, gentlemen? You are satisfied?” 

The General peered into his guests’ faces and lingered on those of the 
two men sitting next to him, Greve and Richers, and rapt in contemplation 
of the Pythia. At times Greve murmured something like “Astounding,” 
whereupon Richers, who was a Scot, responded every time with a “Rather” 
from the bottom of his heart. Then, setting his heavy frame into motion 
with a low groan and, after summoning the footman with a handbell, 
moving into the lane of light, he gave the signal to rise. George stood up, 
sobered in the light of the rekindled candles. He thought he caught a 
glimpse of a billet lying on the table in the Cabinet; the Marquise standing 
aloof and exhausted, gazing into vacancy, paid no heed to it, but Touchet 
clutched it greedily. So a bargain was being settled here, the woman was 
earning a living by the sale of her contact with eternity; true, neither she 
nor her escort looked like the grace of God made flesh and it was doubtless 
a very commonplace person who was listening somewhat wearily to the 
General’s compliments. Would she favour the company with other 
demonstrations, afford them a glimpse into the spirit world? As she could 
see, the gentlemen were as shaken as Moses on Mount Sinai, there were no 
doubters or scoffers among them. The last words Schlieffen uttered, half- 
turning towards the withdrawing-room, were endorsed in a subdued 


murmur of thanks amid which the Marquise moved towards the door with a 
face void of expression, while Touchet was at haste to return 


an acknowledgement not addressed to him, with obsequious and ungainly 
bows. Did that woman in some way or other belong to the malformed 
dwarf? Had she fallen into his clutches and was he exploiting her gifts? 
George, staring at the door through which the stranger had disappeared, 
accepted this notion for a minute. Then he met Muller’s gaze fastened on 
his with the impenetrable smile the man always reserved for him. He drew 
himself up. 

“An odd fate,” the other addressed him. “That is a woman of fashion, 
whereas her self-styled courier looks like a Jew. However that may be—an 
interesting demonstration.” 

“A single revelation is worth ten thousand demonstrations,” George 
returned coldly. 

Where on earth was SOmmerring? The party was breaking up. And a 
backward glance into the room showed him Schlieffen resting his elbow on 
the mantelpiece looking down, lost in thought, an old, heavy, tired man. 
Souls grow weary of their masks when life begins to ebb, thought George 
sombrely. 

He went down the steps behind the others in silence and raised his eyes 
with a deep breath as he reached the open air. “Orion,” he thought as 
though in prayer. And now—it was only seven o’clock chiming from the 
tower—time to take the air before going to Chamberlain von Canitz where 
they had been begged to sup for the purpose of certain discussions. He 
seized SOmmerring’s arm. 

“T assure you, gentlemen, she could not have known all this. She had not 
the slightest clue,” he heard von Knigge, walking between Greve and 
Richers, saying. “It is a phenomenon, a bewildering natural illusion.” 

“What do you make of it, George?” muttered S6mmerring. “I cannot get 
over the riddle that knowledge should be given to harlots whereas the eyes 
of pure virgins are holden. . . 


“Oh, my dear sir,” said Miller, turning his enigmatic face over his 
shoulder and glancing at George with his sad smile, “are you still labouring 
under the illusion of the Vestal virgins’ purity?” 


Prizier hissed a laugh. “Sad dog,” he bleated, “he’s a sad dog, the 
professor.” 

“T don’t know,” said George, shaking off his reverie and turning to 
Sommerring. “Maybe we had to be taught that no vessel can be mean and 
humble enough to enshrine the sacred oil. This woman’s life is broken. The 
vessel is nothing, what it holds, everything. Blessed are the pure in spirit, 
isn’t it? Does it mean that we are not humble-minded enough, my friends? 


“Wir treiben viele Ktinste 


Und kommen welter ab vom Ziel.” ! 


He spoke musingly as if talking only to himself. Muller had turned to 
Prizier. Their footfalls sounded muffled on the snow-carpeted streets. Mist 
was rising from the river on their right; lighted windows edged the further 
bank like necklets of big glow-worms; the massive tower of St. Martin’s 
rose spectrally into the mist. 

“Yes, I have got my evidence,” whispered George and pressed his 
friend’s arm, “I have gained what I lacked for full faith. Of course: blessed 
are they that have believed and have not seen. But blessed too are they that 
have been deemed worthy to see.” 

They had slowed their steps and were lagging behind the others. 

“My case is much the same as yours,” muttered SOmmerring in distress. 

“Tt is impossible that she could have known about my 


' We practice many an art 
But are only further from our goal. 


later years,” went on George passionately, “all the bickering and the toil on 
Father’s behalf since our return from the South Seas, all the travelling about 
for him and his malcontent air now that he is by great good fortune 
installed in Halle. Well, as you know, I don’t look for thanks. 

The last words were an aside. He uttered them hotly and shook 
Sommerring’s arm. 

“T know, my dear fellow, I know.” 


“Oh, you don’t know anything. Have we had a talk since my return from 
Halle? Our encounter has torn the gulf between him and me apart again. 
But who could have guessed that? What soul should I have suffered to have 
looked, even from afar off, into my own? Well, this woman said to me: 
“You hate the Old Man.’ S6mmerring, Sommerring, what did it make me 
feel!” 

Sommerring sought in vain for words. George grew quieter. 

“You see I am agitated,” he said, raising his eyes to the skies. “Oh, my 
friend, I am overjoyed to be back here again. I was in the wilderness. Could 
not find the least response to the sentiments that furnish our delight. For the 
material side of the matter may be.... The power to make gold—yes! not 
bad. But—but—well, you know what I mean. I had not a moment there to 
collect my thoughts, the time I used to dedicate to our Lord, I had to spend 
in becoming bored in tedious company and laughing at their japes and 
horseplay. By day I would sort the herbaria, as I used to as a boy. The spirit 
vouchsafed me humility, patience and affection. My sisters....” 

“Hush,” whispered SO6mmerring at this moment and clutched his hand. 
“Hush. Keep quiet!” 

They had stopped short. George’s heart dropped a beat. 


A muffled figure, unusually tall, so it seemed, but bowed and with its head 
drawn in between its hunched-up shoulders passed them with furtive steps, 
along the walls of the houses lit by the livid moonlight, trailing its 
grotesquely fore-shortened shadow with it like an evil spirit reluctantly held 
in leash. It overtook the friends only to plunge into the blackness of a side 
Street. 

“Manegogus,” whispered George in a muffled voice. 

They went on, no longer arm in arm, with bowed heads, like malefactors 
caught in their wrong-doing. SO6mmerring looked back once in fear: 
“Wonder how long he has been walking behind us,” he muttered. “It is 
hardly possible to hear a footstep in the soft snow.” 

“You forget it is difficult to overhear what people walking in front of 
one are saying,” George said quickly. “Besides, we were not talking loud. 
Nor were we talking about affairs of the Order. Or, I beg you, were we 
talking about concerns of our circle.” 

“No, no,” SOmmerring reassured him and looked round again. 


“You see, you can see for yourself.” George grasped his head with his 
hands. “Everywhere. At one’s very heels. Did he know of this seance? Of 
course he did. My God, this is outside of the laws of nature.” 

He looked across to the Museum Fredericianum. Its facade in its noble 
proportions looked unreal beside the unshapen bulk of the palace, looked a 
dream, born of the moonlight. A craving for those chambers and halls, 
furnished with the real things, for their orderly collections, for well-planned 
hours of work stirred him to the depths of his being. A sapling trained 
under a gardener’s care, what is to befall it when of a sudden its stake fails 
it and it sways to every gust? George Forster sighed deeply. 

They stamped the snow from their boots on entering the 


Chamberlain’s house as a groom held the creaking, folding doors open for 
them. 

“Ah, just one word, gentlemen—my dear friends.” The Chamberlain had 
come into the vestibule hurriedly and in a state of some agitation as George 
and Sommerring were taking off their outdoor garments. The servant 
seemed to have been posted to announce their arrival, because he withdrew 
at once. 

“T am inconsolable,” Canitz went on, perturbed and rather flurried, as he 
took stock of his appearance in the mirror and pulled at his ruffles 
peevishly, “I have to ask you to treat all matters of the League and more 
especially of our Circle, if conversation-should chance to turn on them, in 
quite general terms. We shall have to abstain from enrolling Herr Greve and 
Herr Richers to-day. In a word, we shall not be by ourselves.” 

He ran to the folding doors in mincing steps, opened one half and 
shouted amid the dainty clink and tinkle of china and silver: 

“Mon Dieu, Emil. You have surely laid the cover for the Count so as to 
give him the seat on my right with Professor Forster on his left. Oh! quite 
right, very good.” 

He closed the door again and went on with a chuckle: 

“Yes, my dear friends—a young Count Pushkin of St. Petersburg with 
letters of recommendation to me from Princess Gallizine, yes, from— 
Amalia,” he smiled sentimentally and added: “A young nobleman. On his 
travels with his governor. He is all eagerness to hear about the South Seas, 
honoured sir.” 


Disappearing behind the door through which he had entered, he left the 
friends as if he had forgotten all about them. George and SO6mmerring 
exchanged a glance and one of them muttered “Damnation.” 

“George,” said SOmmerring, seizing on a sudden recollection, 


“the Marquise, what were her first words to you. You gave a start; I saw 
that.” 

George gave a short laugh, flourished his gloves in the air, and led the 
way into the reception-room. 

He has incense on his lips and venom in his temper, he thought a few 
minutes later, as, glancing over the shoulder of the young Russian in the 
middle of a neatly turned sentence on the court of King O-Tu, he rather 
grimly encountered the eyes of Miller, who was pacing up and down 
noiselessly behind the guest’s back, wearily looking at the sconces, mirrors 
and pictures, one hand thrust into the flap of his waistcoat, and at times 
scanning the other guests with polite indifference. George was conscious of 
criticism in the man’s every movement. He took nothing seriously and 
appended his sceptical mark of interrogation to the most carefully 
considered statements. Whence did he assume his right to cast doubt on 
everything? Did he arrogate it as a right of the philosopher? In the 
meantime, was only he a philosopher? Here was he, George Forster, who 
had seen half the world—seen, mark you, gentlemen, no pallid book 
knowledge as in the case of all the rest of you; he was standing here in a 
blue English evening coat and was informing a half-Asiatic dignitary on the 
habits of the South Sea islanders in the easy conversational style that 
custom of associating with great personages had given him. Was that any 
reason for him to screw up his eyes and drop the corners of his mouth, oh, 
only for a second, and then he was the guileless, bland onlooker at life 
again, but George had seen it distinctly enough. He felt indignant that the 
thread of his discourse threatened to become tangled, simply at the thought 
that he had never seen Muller in that plum-coloured suit before and that it 
was indeed a vastly becoming colour: became aware to his consternation 
that the light eyebrows of the boy in front of him were slightly raised, his 
pale eyes 


growing wider, that Herr von Hipper, his governor, was smiling in surprise; 
knew that he had repeated himself, came to a fullstop in confusion and was 
grateful for the announcement at that moment that supper was served. 

“So Prizier’s address is off?” Muller, sitting on his right, asked him 
quietly under cover of the first buzz of conversation after they had taken 
their seats at the round table and Count Pushkin was entirely monopolized 
for minutes together by Canitz, who was blissfully trotting out some 
reminiscences of his Grace’s august relatives. “Mon Dieu, what a waste of 
an evening!” 

“T do not regard hours of intercourse with my fellowmen as robbed from 
my work,” George returned stiffly, unaware that his byes betrayed how 
shrewd he felt the blow to be. Nor did he see that the other was smiling, for 
he avoided looking at him. “Maybe that I do not appraise my work so 
highly,” he added, ready for the fray. 

“When are you going to spend an evening with me, Forster?” asked 
Muller hospitably, entirely ignoring the tone of the answer. “I cannot help 
thinking we might have a good deal in common. I would say bring 
Sommerring with you too, but conversation flows infinitely more freely 
between two than between three.” 

“Have you had any news of Jacobi?” he asked after a pause as George 
did not reply and only glanced at him with uncertainty in his gaze. 

“Thank you, yes, I have,” the other answered hurriedly. “He’s with his 
family in excellent health. At Pempelfort—a paradise of friendship.” 

He helped himself to fish, raised his wineglass and smiled frankly at 
Miller: ““To the memory of friendship,” he said and raised the green goblet 
with a sentimental flourish, at the same time seeking SOmmerring’s eye 
which he caught at once, for Sommerring, sitting opposite, between Richers 


and Prizier, seemed to have been waiting for the toast. Miller, who had 
honoured the toast gravely and was devoting himself to his fish in a 
particularly dainty and careful fashion, said slowly: “I have an 
uncommonly high regard for Jakobi as a man. As regards his writings I 
incline none the less to Goethe’s opinion.” 

George blazed up. 

“Goethe,” he said quickly, “is a great genius and a cold heart, without 
devotion and without loyalty, incapable of conceiving a soul like Fritz 


Jakobi’s. Goethe’s spirit is like the splendour of an antarctic night, sir, but 
Woldemar was born under more genial skies.” 

He eyed Miller haughtily, his lips were quivering; Muller was 
somewhat nonplussed. He said, “Oh” and turned to Herr von Hippel just as 
the Count, released in a state of exhaustion by the Chamberlain, who was 
staring in front of him with the expression of a rosy, apoplectic pug, laid his 
hand gently on George’s sleeve. 

“Pray, professor,” he said softly and confidentially like a wheedling 
child, “do instruct me about the nature of maconnerie—and—” he shot a 
quick glance at his governor and lowered his voice still more—‘and 
kindred matters. You are a mason? Indeed, what man of fashion to-day is 
not?” 

“At your service, Count’—George remembered the Chamberlain’s 
warning and for a moment felt in a quandary. Then he recovered his wits. 
Masonry, who indeed was not a Mason nowadays? 

“T am, it is true, a member of a lodge,” he answered with all the reserve 
that good manners allowed, “but these things are so commonplace that I 
dare not weary you with them. For doubtless you yourself are a member of 
the union of all good men of goodwill.” 

The young man, little more than a boy, looking pale in 


the dark-green, gold-braided coat and under the powder of his hairdress, 
lowered his arched eyelids, pouted his full lower lips in chagrin. Some 
memory or other began to stir in George. Where on earth was it...? That 
was it ... that well-bred boy in the Eremitage of St. Petersburg—the Count 
was very like him. God! and that was nearly twenty years ago. He turned 
with a movement almost of affection towards his young neighbour: 

“Be pleased to ask any questions you desire, Count, my experience is 
entirely at your service.” 

The Count, without looking up, with an impatient movement of his 
hands, then began to talk softly and quickly. 

“Tam a member of the lodge of the Three Globes in Berlin. But I have 
only been there once with Hippel for my initiation. None the less, I know 
what Freemasonry means. But, sir professor,” he looked at George firmly 
now and spoke more loudly than he probably intended—“what is the 
meaning of strict observance? What do the Rosicrucians stand for? What is 
the purpose of alchemy? I want to learn all this,” he concluded in a high 


whisper, keeping a sharp eye on Hippel the while, who had been 
buttonholed by Knigge and was unable to give his attention to his pupil. 
Miller, left to himself by his neighbours on either side, was sitting 
disengaged with his accustomed smile, George tried to interpose his person, 
but was persuaded that Muller was listening and understood. 

“You put me in a quandary,” he protested, “I do not understand what 
interest it should have for you.” 

He was thinking hard, quite undecided what measure of enlightenment 
might be expedient and proper. 

“As our friend seems to be in some embarrassment,” he heard to his 
consternation Miuller’s voice saying, he made a movement as if he were 
about to enjoin silence on him 


but, with an indignantly helpless look at Canitz, let his protesting hand fall, 
“Allow me, Count, to give you some instruction.” 

Miller smiled almost archly; he was sitting leaning back with his head 
thrown forward a little and turned to one side, only his shapely hands, 
outspread palms downward on the table, moved slightly every now and 
then. 

“Alchemy, Count, about which you were inquiring if my ears did not 
play me false, is a science the mastery of which should be the aim of every 
one of us, for its purpose is to furnish us poor mortals with everything on 
which our desires are set. Gold, to wit, in abundance and long life by the 
discovery of the Aurum potabile which erstwhile only Moses, Elias and 
Ezra have to our knowledge possessed, is it not so, gentlemen?” 

He looked round the table, as if agreeably at his ease, and appeared to be 
unaware that a constrained silence followed his speech, while the servants 
were changing the plates and serving the next course. It was only after the 
door had closed on the servitors, because it was one of the rules of the more 
intimate circle at the Chamberlain’s house for the guests to wait on 
themselves, that Canitz broke into words: 

“T am most painfully surprised that you, worthy sir, in whom I thought I 
might look for sober propriety in all matters of knowledge, should treat a 
subject of such weighty import lightly and wellnigh frivolously.” 

“Sneeringly,” interposed honest SOmmerring, from the opposite side of 
the table. 


“Tsha Tsha . . coughed the Chamberlain, jerking his head forward and 
gazing at Miller in reproachful expectancy. 

“Oh!” Muller feigned polite astonishment, rose and addressed the old 
gentleman with polished courtesy. “Most 


honoured sir, I crave forgiveness from the bottom of my heart. None the 
less, seeing that neither Moses nor Elias nor Ezra, whose merits for the 
nonce escape me, are palpably still dwelling among us, I thought myself 
justified in doubting their possession of the tincture and therewith, the 
existence of elixir of life in general. No one,” he added with a guileless 
smile, “could be disposed to welcome the gift of so magical an essence 
more eagerly than myself. Because, my friends, I love life.” 

He raised his glass and took wine with Freiherr von Knigge, who 
responded with a faint smile that he seemed to wipe off his face with his 
big white hand as he set his glass down and said solemnly in his somewhat 
oily voice: 

“Moses, Elias and Ezra, we may assume with confidence, were of the 
proper spiritual disposition that constitutes the true adept. In the meanwhile 
they were not, to all seeming, wishful to materialize the volatile spirit nor 
possessed of chemistry as a means of crystallizing the Lapis philosophorum 
and thereby of rendering its conditions applicable to the body. For, 
gentlemen,” and he rolled an eye full of meaning from Captain Greve to 
Lieutenant Richers between whom he was seated, and who were listening 
with the eager impression of alert neophytes, “’tis the spirit—the volatile 
spirit that is taken captive by true chemistry. ’Tis the spirit that giveth life,” 
he ate a mouthful thoughtfully and attentively. “Tut, tut! And the flesh is 
weak.” 

“Rather,” remarked Richers with approval. 

The little Count turned his slanting, somewhat watery eyes on George in 
whom he seemed to have most confidence. 

“The learned gentlemen,” he said in his hard, rolling French, “appear to 
hold the view that alchemy is a difficult science, Monsieur le Professeur. 
Pray have you succeeded in making gold yet?” 

George toyed hurriedly with his knife and fork. “Count,” 


he said, with a fervour that seemed out of all proportion, “the making of 
gold is, to the true seeker, a minor issue.” 

“Oh! And I imagined it to be so agreeable. Have you heard tell of Count 
Cagliostro? They say he was in St. Petersburg....” 

“The self-styled Count Cagliostro is a necromancer and an adept of 
black magic—beyond all doubt...” cried SOmmerring, in a somewhat 
breathless voice across the table; he looked round flushing and clung with 
an imploring look to George. 

But George, turning to the Count in agitation, and holding Muller’s eye, 
said hastily as though under the spell of some strange inspiration: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God—and all these things shall be added unto you. 
The Lord grants it to His own in their sleep. All things are yours—but ye 
are Christ’s.” 

At these words that an impatient young prophet’s voice seemed to have 
hurled at the company and for a moment floated over the room radiant for 
the splendour of their spirit, silence fell until Herr von Hipper looked up 
from his plate and said good-humouredly: 

“The Professor is more learned in the Scriptures than one is wont to find 
in the case of gentlemen who study pure science.” And leaning across the 
table he began to tell SOmmerring, who, because of his West Prussian 
dialect, may have seemed to be next door to a fellow-countryman, a broad 
story about a pastor of Courland and a Lithuanian farmer that had its point 
in a coarse jest. 

“Rosicrucianism,” he then said to Knigge while the servants were 
passing round the table, “wait a minute, my friend—what have I heard tell 
of it? No good, methinks.” 

“You are doubtless well instructed,” Knigge returned with obliging 
imperturbability. 


“Pray sir,” said the little Count softly under cover of the clatter of plates, 
looking at him attentively with shining eyes, “I have heard that magic and 
devil worship are practised in Rosicrucian societies....” 

“Ah! my dear Count.” Miller adopted a tone of sincere devotion. 
“What a lot of things one hears in this wicked world. Magic and devil- 
worship. I would I had a Rosicrucian at hand to demonstrate his entire 
innocuousness to you. Look at our friend Forster; glance at our kindly host. 
That and no other is what a Rosicrucian would look like—or like worthy 
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Doctor SO6mmerring over there, notwithstanding that the Opus Mago- 
cabbalisticum lays down that the doctor-Titul, too, is a mark of the Beast or 
of the woman Jezebel.” 

“I do not altogether understand...” the Count interposed with a rapt 
smile. 

“Nor is there any need to do so, dear sir, no need whatever because no 
mortal man can understand the Mago-cabbalissticum any more than the 
Aurea catena Homeri. But this does not interest you, Count. You desire to 
learn of the Rosicrucians in praxi and I tell you that, if the Rosy Cross folk 
of to-dry be pleased to regard themselves as brothers of the ancient 
Pythagoreans and Gnostics, they do so without warrant, for they lack 
courage to celebrate the mysteries, and, if the Templars took sheep’s 
clothing when they fared forth into the world, the Rosicrucians of to-day 
are at best sheep in wolf’s clothing—they do not bite, Count. And as all this 
is likely to be Orphean words to you, I shall in conclusion sum it up shortly 
and succinctly: the wine has been watered down unduly. Rosicrucianism to- 
day is an open secret and a cult of reputable citizens.” 

“I do not know why you appear to desire to distinguish between 
Rosicrucianism and citizenship,” said Prizier peevishly, as if he felt himself 
personally aggrieved. 


Herr von Hippel beat a tattoo on the tablecloth with his fingers and said 
scornfully: “You have made some very reassuring statements, sir. Evil 
things, alleged to be practised at the Rosicrucian lodges, have reached my 
ears.” 

He raised his hand to his mouth and whispered a word across the table to 
Freiherr von Knigge, who acknowledged by a shrug of his shoulders. 
Muller turned away coldly. 

“Magic in the highest sense of the word, chemistry and a hidden power 
governing the events of the world are among the main purposes of this 
worshipful association, Count. Do not allow yourself to be hoodwinked.” 

The Chamberlain spoke angrily and, scant of breath, glared askance at 
Muller with red-rimmed eyes and glanced uneasily at his guests. 

“IT do not know why we are all becoming so heated,” said Miller next, in 
some way impelled by the currents of expressed or suppressed disapproval 
directed against him. He dropped his listless bearing and with a smile 


looked hard at SOmmerring, who was staring at him grimly so far as his 
features allowed such an expression. 

“We are in a fair way to engage in wordy warfare on the strength of a 
guileless question of our inquiring guest as if we were of different opinions 
about the nature of an association, whereas it is, in fact, only about its 
outward form.” 

“Pray be good enough to put it a little more plainly, Professor,” said Herr 
von Hippel, somewhat crossly. “The institution of macgonnerie is a 
venerable one, sanctioned by the adherence of great nobles of high rank 
and sovereign princes. Anything over and beyond that—is alleged to be of 
eVilic.3” 

“The institution of magonnerie” said Muller, gazing intently at the 
candles in the candelabra in front of him reflected as little golden specks in 
his brown eyes, “the institution 


of the Catholic Church, the institution of Lutheranism and—so meseems— 
of Rosicrucianism are forms of associations, crystalizations within the 
surging ocean of spirit, that released from its dams after Christ’s death, has 
flooded the world. The first order, my friends,” and he looked all round him 
with a curious, wellnigh shy smile and spoke very softly, “the first order 
was the order of the brethren of the pure in spirit. It was—and 1s. It has 
neither rites nor statutes, it knows nothing of degrees, neither blue nor red. 
This is the invisible brotherhood. We are either born into it or we never find 
it. A man who is a member of it knows his brother by the ring in his voice 
or the smile in his heart—I cannot tell—but united beyond all boundaries 
and spaces are the brethren of the pure in spirit.” 

“Moonshine of a freethinker,” growled Prizier. 

“You purposely underrate the worth of fixed conventicles, my poetic 
friend,” von Knigge with oddly scornful expression put in, “devotional 
exercises are devised for the soul as Prussian drill is for the body. Take the 
case ... well, I will confine myself to generalities. Tell us—is that pure 
spirit a prophylactic against the temptations of the flesh?” 

“Are you aiming at, like those of one mind with Nicolai and Lessing, 
ceasing to have Christians, only human beings—beings without prejudices 
either in morals, religions or politics? Do you not think that in your search 
of truth you may be cutting yourself adrift from the means of finding it?” 
Sommerring asked the question passionately, forgetting and mastering his 


disposition to stammer. And, while not Miiller, but the Chamberlain took up 
the question and began to hold forth on the worth of humility, the need for 
contemning everything the wicked world prizes, Muller turning to George 
who was looking at him in silence, said in a low voice: 


“Die unsichtbare Bruderschaft 

Zu der ich auch gehore 

Hebt Nacht fiir Nacht zu neuer Kraft 
Mein Herz durch ihre Chore.” | 


“Have you come across these lines anywhere on your journeys, my far- 
travelled friend? God knows where they came from. . . 

“Pray heed this, Count, and—” turning to Richers and Greve—“‘you too, 
gentlemen, if you chance to be concerned in these questions. In the case of 
Rosicrucianism, so far as I am aware, it—well, so far as | am aware, [——” 
Canitz’s gaze began to wander—‘Let us assume I had at one time known 
some one who had in some measure initiated me—so everything turns on 
drawing near to God and, absorbed in Him, on disregarding all else that is 
spread before our eyes in, it would seem, disorder beyond all 
understanding.” 

As he was speaking he rose to his feet and with his left hand resting on 
the table, bowed to his guests. Every one followed his example. 

“Close communion in spirit with the higher Being,” continued the 
Chamberlain, one hand on the young Russian’s shoulder, the other clasping 
his chin, and gazing intently straight in front of him, “it is that to which the 
disciple must aspire. And the way thither? A boundless, a seraphic love for 
Him as for the brethren, constant, ascetic communion in spirit and in truth 
and—h’m, h’m—” he stared thoughtfully into space, “finally a 
contemplative as well as a practical, experimental study of nature,” he 
closed triumphantly and looked round for Forster. “Well, is that not so, my 
friend?” 


' The invisible Brotherhood 
To which I too belong, 
Nightly informs my heart with strength, 
In worship and in song. 


George did in fact, to his amazement, recognize one or two phrases, 
culled from a lecture he had given not very long ago to some intimate 
associates. 

“You gentlemen appear to me to be curiously well instructed,” said Herr 
von Hippel who had rejoined his charge a little hurriedly. The Chamberlain 
bleated cheerfully: 

“Shall we use tobacco, gentlemen? A pipeful of tobacco and a hand at 
cards. And a truce to the great questions.” 

Tankards of beer, churchwarden pipes and a card-table were set out in 
the adjoining room, a bleak apartment. Von Hippel stuck to his Count’s side 
and beckoned to Richers and Greve and turned the conversation on horse- 
flesh. Canitz joined Knigge and Prizier for a hand at 1’hombre and at times 
cursed savagely. George and S6mmerring looked on silently, Miller leaned 
against the wall under a portrait of the King of Prussia and looked distrait 
and out of humour. George was again reminded of the St. Petersburg boy— 
but why? Was it the portrait of the King about whom the boy had 
questioned him; no doubt and, too, that he had so ardently desired at the 
time that the boy would talk to him. 

In the meanwhile von Hippel, satisfied no doubt that he had shepherded 
his charge back to safer pastures, had come to the card-table, drawn up a 
chair beside the Chamberlain’s, taken his seat on it astride and 
accompanied the game with his comments. No doubt, thought George, it is 
not necessarily always unalloyed delight to be in charge of an heir. And 
while he himself, followed by S6mmerring, crossed the room to the corner 
where the lads were sitting, tried to persuade himself that he had changed 
places on account of the interest he took in the young Russian and not 
because Miller was leaning against the tiled Dutch stove listening to one of 
Greve’s stories. And it was by no means a tale of the riding school at 
Hanover to which the boy was listening 


now with straining ears. Far from it, in this corner under the dripping wax 
sconces with its savour of tobacco, leather and just a suggestion of the 
stables—for, as stated, the captain and lieutenant had ridden over from 
Hanover and were sitting there as they had arrived in riding-breeches and 
boots, conversation turned in the low tone of enthusiasm on the Marquise; 
Cagliostro’s name was mentioned, and the wondrous story of Sendivoglius 
the Pole, who, a Rosicrucian without fear and without reproach, had owned 
the stone of the wise men, was told here. Count Pushkin with eyes 
sparkling again like those of a child, listening to fairytales never likely to 
be endorsed by eye-witnesses, turned to Miller. 

“And you, Monsieur,” he said insistently, “as a man of learning do you, 
too, hold it to be impossible to make gold?” 

“My faculty, Count, is history. I have to gather and record. In the 
meantime over there are two men of expert knowledge, students of Nature. 
Let us consult their judgment.” 

Muller, of course, was smiling. And George, feeling harassed, recited 
the phrases he had often used, although their meaning of a sudden sounded 
curiously flat. “Science, allied to that faith that avails to remove mountains, 
what could it not achieve, gentlemen?” 

Half an hour later, striding quickly between SOmmerring and Miller 
through the narrow streets under the frosty January stars, George, with a 
somewhat laboured intake of breath, asked: “The brethren of the pure in 
spirit—I did not altogether understand—s it an institution?” 

“Mon dieu!—no, my friend. You did not understand!” 

Miller gave a short laugh. 

“What then?” George was feeling his way. “An idea—a conceit—an 
inspiration?” 

“There are ideas in the nature of facts,” said Miller again with that 
impatient laugh of his, turning up his coat collar. “But if you want it put 
into words, the brethren of the pure in spirit are the people the law of whose 
lives is in innate harmony with the law of the universe—and if there be 
degrees among them, those of them most clearly conscious of this law 
within themselves may be among their greatest. But I do not know whether 
we understand one another....” 

George and SOmmerring kept silence. Miller may have taken it for 
distrust and gave an impatient sigh. These three men, all of them on the 


right side of thirty, stepped side by side through the darkness, attracted and 
repelled with all the heat of youth by the currents of kindred ideas and 
passions coursing through them. 

“You know nothing of our League and do not guess how very nearly you 
are one of us at heart.” George’s voice broke slightly and sounded more 
appealing than he maybe wished it to. 

Miller hesitated. 

“T am sensible of the beauty of the League,” he said cautiously, “and 
believe that to be a member of it would be to strengthen moral happiness. 
Leaving chemistry out of the question—because it does not matter...” 

“Ah, how true a saying!” SOmmerring exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“Friend.” George laid a trembling hand on Miuller’s arm. “You will be 
one of us. I foresaw it. Now. At this very hour. Come with us.” 

He took silence for consent. He went on, making the other two hurry to 
keep pace. They reached the house in which he lodged. He unlocked the 
door and without further colloquy both the others followed him up the dark 
staircase feeling their way along the wall. Reaching George’s room, where 
the candle he lit showed him SOmmerring’s 


pale, strained face and the aloof expression of Miiller’s, they doffed their 
overcoats. George with quick hands cleared a table, brought two bronze 
candlesticks and lit the wax candles ceremoniously, laid a Bible between 
them and finally took a draped article from the cupboard, an ivory crucifix 
which he unwrapped and stood upright. 

In a changed voice he said: “My friends, Christ says: ‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.’ ” 
And kneeling down between the other two with his hands resting against 
the edge of the table, he began to pray. 

Rising from a whisper to a muffled wail, his voice tore his heart asunder. 
Terror poured from it, fear, distress, loneliness. He made his confession. He 
refrained from no self-revelation. And whether from shamefacedness, 
whether because he was carried away—SO6mmerring in a whisper, Miller 
haltingly, joined in; the three voices, falteringly giving utterance to their 
most secret thoughts in words, rose in unison and blent like a tall column of 
smoke from the altar of sacrifice. These three with heads thrown back, their 
rapt gaze upturned, their lips twisted, on their knees and swaying restlessly 
from their hips in an access of adoration, became as one in an ecstasy of 


prayer. They flung their arms round one another’s shoulders, leaning 
against one another, temple to temple, felt an inconceivable blending of 
their beings. And as the floodtide of words flagged and ebbed out into 
sighs, they remained on their knees all the same, lingered in their embrace, 
until their arms dropped for sheer weariness and Forster was the first to 
rise, trembling, with tottering knees and tear-dimmed eyes. 

And then at that moment as he gazed at the others in uncertainty, it 
became clear to him that this was not the way to win Miller, Muller, who 
was standing aloof and 


tightening the buckles of his kneebreeches that had become strained by 
kneeling. A hopeless feeling of failure overtook him. He cloaked it behind 
an impassively obliging manner in abrupt contrast to the ecstasy they had 
just undergone. 

They did not talk a great deal afterwards. With the candle in his hand, 
George accompanied the two others down the staircase shivering. The walls 
were glittering with frost crystals, their breath smoked. 

“There was one thing I wanted to ask you, my friend,” said Miller, 
halting on the steps and looking up at George. “The seer—she said 
something to you at the very outset that made you start.... What was it? 
May I know?” 

“Oh, my dear fellow!” George passed him and at the foot of the stairs, 
smiling to himself and fumbling with the lock of the door answered: “What 
she said then was not inspired; it was only silly.” 

“What was it—if I still may ask?” 

George threw open the door and shivered in the icy draught, his thin face 
stood out pale as a ghost. “She said—just to give you something to laugh at 
—looked at me and said—to me: ‘Mon pauvre ami,—Au revoir a Paris.’ ” 


CHAPTER II 


WHEN had he ever wakened without feeling this oppression, this dull, 
terrible weight on his heart? It might, maybe, have been in his earliest 
childhood, maybe too, on the Volga—maybe during the first few weeks of 
the South Seas voyage—those mornings he had welcomed carefree, young, 
gay, and eager for the future; their brightness had paled 
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into the grey heaviness of winter that appeared to be the everyday outlook. 

Under what stars, thought George desperately, dressing hurriedly that 
March morning, under what stars had he been born? Did his whole life lie 
under the leaden shade of Saturn? But the worst of it all was, and he was 
aware of it to-day again with relentless clearness, the cause of his 
unhappiness did not lie outside himself. Earlier in life it had been—he 
groaned and pulled on his buckled shoes—earlier in life it had been just 
Father who had been the burden, Father and his unrest, Father and his fitful 
rage for work, who had stood over him with the hunting-crop. In the end, 
during these last few years Father—and his debts, maybe, too—Father and 
his unconcealed jealousy of his son’s success, although there was a strange, 
secret elation in confronting this naked envy over and over again. Just 
recently during his visit to Halle, the Old Man had never failed to give him 
to understand that he, George, in his account and publication of the South 
Sea voyage, had played the parasite—he a parasite! 

“T wrote my account of the South Seas voyage,” George muttered to 
himself, buttoning and unbuttoning his waistcoat and pacing feverishly up 
and down the narrow alcove—he was well aware that he dreaded entering 
his study because disorder he was hardly able to master reigned there—‘T 
wrote it at his own express wish, repeated a hundred times over as an order, 
because, the cursed English—I except Cook—may God forgive the 
oath....” 

(He pulled out a tablet and recorded among several entries of a similar 
nature: 28th March swore in the forenoon.) 

“So it was because the English forbade him to publish his own work. I 
wrote it to save him from the debtors’ tower and all of us from starvation. 
My hard work and my connections have earned his independence and an 


assured position in Halle for him. It all does not count; I am a parasite, a 
parasite, a parasite. Am I? And who was privileged to collect the material 
on the voyage, who kept the diary?” 

He smiled malignly and looked at himself in the glass. 

“You will be privileged to go on working for your worthy Papa, Herr 
Forster,” he snarled at the grey-clad, slight, graceful figure in the glass that 
gazed at him in such dead earnest from careworn grey eyes. 

Yesterday a letter had arrived from Halle; Father asked for, or rather, 
Father demanded a hundred and fifty gulden. It was not the first letter of its 
kind. Where is the money to be found, something cried within George, 
where? After a moment of clenching his fists, after a shivering fit that 
shook his whole frame, he again drew out his tablets and under the same 
date made a further entry: Hatred. 

Meanwhile, what concern was Father of his now? If he had no money, 
he simply would not send any. Did he really take these letters for more than 
pinpricks? No, no, the worst of it was that his suffering had ceased to be 
due to any extraneous cause, that he had become blunted by the unceasing 
buffeting of fate. The worst of it was that he had become his own tormentor 
and—that! He deliberately crossed the threshold of the adjoining room and 
looked with disconsolate eyes at the medley of books, manuscripts and 
scientific instruments that littered tables, chairs, and even the floor. No 
inner repose, no restfulness, no purposeful work was possible in these 
surroundings and the setting was a replica of his mind. So it struck him. He 
stood in the doorway, leaning his forehead against the lintel, and gave way 
to apathy. 

The trouble was this: George Forster, Forster junior, who undoubtedly 
overtopped Forster senior in European repute, the author of an account of 
the voyage that found 


its place in the libraries of notable scholars no less than in the hands of 
princes, men of fashion and ladies, this engaging man whose youth served 
to enhance the attractiveness of his striking personality, whom people had 
spoiled and flattered everywhere—oh, in Paris, in Antwerp, in Berlin, at 
this and that little Court; this soul of friendship whom people were loth to 
speed wherever it had shed its soft radiance. George, in short freed from the 
yoke and lord of his own life, George found himself after three, four years 
of this freedom, confronted by a strange, a terrifying revelation. Where was 


the man he had taken himself to be? Where was the rival of Dalrymple, the 
son of Cook’s spirit, disciplined, alert, of that supple and steely capacity for 
work, of that pulsing intellect, the man who fulfilled his destiny in an 
atmosphere of tense intellectual effort, turning every quarter of an hour to 
account for the great purpose of his own fruitful fulfilment? God! this limp 
creature in the doorway, looking pale, outworn, with hollow eyes under 
reddened eyelids, as the mirror had just scornfully revealed it to him, hardly 
conscious at this juncture of any other condition than of shattered bodily 
health, hacked by gnawing pains and a heavy load of debt which the sight 
of the half-unpacked bookcases on the floor called instantly to mind, so 
this, this thing was George Forster who at one time had believed the highest 
honours to be within his grasp. 

He was punctual to the minute, he was cleanly, thrifty, accurate to 
meticulousness so long as he had been working under his father who had 
been the antithesis of all these qualities. And now? He began to limp about 
and to tidy up with despair at his heart; well, things here looked worse than 
in a drunkard’s lair, worse than in Father’s St. Petersburg lodgings, where 
he, too, had never been master of his own possessions and had so despised 
Father for it. But did 


he drink, did he gamble, was he given to any vices? Unpaid bills were lying 
about, bills for maps, coloured plates, bills for the English blue 
clawhammer that was so modish, worn with a sword for evening wear, 
among the manuscripts of work in hand. Here was a lace ruffle—he had 
missed it for some time—stuffed into a folio, and on the writing-table stood 
a single shoe. He sorted the things groaning, made neat stacks of papers of 
the same subject-matter, arranged the books and dusted them and, with his 
head in his hands, did what he called “taking stock” of himself. He had no 
vices, by God! At no time in his life, he believed, had he fought so 
consciously against evil propensities as under the lash of the confessions 
amid his brethren of the lodge and the severe judgments they passed on one 
another. Did he not dare to admit to himself that men liked him? Were not 
the friendships he enjoyed sureties for his moral qualities? What was the 
meaning of this slovenliness he saw stealing into his life, of this twilight 
that had for the past months been lying heavy on his soul? And, steadfastly 
turning his back on his insight into the real reason for his state of mind 
(summed up in a sentence to the accompaniment of Father’s cruelly easy 


laughter in the course of the last Christmas holidays at Halle; 
“Rosicrucianism, together with alchemy, is sin against the Holy Ghost, my 
son’), successfully darkening that clear vision of a moment ago, he drew up 
a clear statement of account. Lack of money only was at the root of his 
misfortunes, the poorly paid appointment he held at present for a man who 
owed a certain degree of courtly style to his reputation and status and 
needed costly tools. Not to talk of the claims Father was still making on 
him and to which he was, he was well aware, in the teeth of stern resolves, 
going to yield for—could he allow Mother to suffer? So he stood in need of 
money, of more money than he could ever 


earn by his labour, well—God, he insisted obstinately, had shown him the 
way and, without knowing it, he turned the pages of Aurea catena Homeri 
lying on the table in front of him. God, who lends ear to his elect beyond all 
prayer and understanding and before Whom knowledge of science counted 
for nothing, but miracles did. 

At this juncture some memory or other, hard to trace to its source, 
crossed his mind like the shadow of a bird in flight. He grew uneasy, put 
his hand to his forehead and looked about him. What on earth was it? 
Where had he experienced something that, as compared with his present 
state, was what the seed is to the fruit, something intangible—there— 
where? And of a sudden a light like a blazing lightning-flash fell on a 
hedgerow in the past, and he saw himself standing, clasping a cherry-tree in 
blossom, shaken by an ecstasy of prayer, a prayer for gold, and gold had 
been flung at his feet from the mud of the roadway. 

The effect of this memory was overwhelming. He pressed both hands to 
his temples, opened his mouth in soundless laughter, stuttered, sobbed, like 
a Slave set free. A sign, a portent, a promise; he had held a pledge of God’s 
grace from his earliest years. The Lord that hath led me out of Egypt, he 
thought, exhausted and ecstatic. Yes, he was on the right road. He bowed 
his head; he folded his hands. He offered up a silent prayer of thanksgiving. 

But the curse of it was that this devil would not leave him, not even now 
when he was about to set out on his day’s work with a light heart. That it 
began to grin at him and mock him with the careless haste of his own 
movements, with the vague dread battering at his heart and forcing him to 
realize that he was delivered up to some sinister power, a wayfarer who had 
lost his way, a fool, a—whence did this phrase echo?—a masterless dog. 
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CHAPTER III 


“THE Professor within? Not at home? Is he on his travels again? Is he in 
Gottingen? The deuce and all—in Gottingen. Tut, tut, in Gottingen.” 

These ejaculations, in no ways actually made or overheard, but solely 
due to George’s overstrained imagination as, alighting from the mail coach, 
he hurried over the uneven cobbles of the market-place of Gottingen and 
turned down one of the crooked alleys leading to the Library, had the effect 
of cheering him to some slight measure. Who was it that might be putting 
similar questions to his valet, the worthy Muhlhausen, in Kassel and 
turning away, lost in thought? Maybe Runde, the jurist? The heads of the 
faculty for anatomy, Stein and Bollinger. They might try to pump 
Muhlhausen. 

“Oh, indeed! In Gottingen. In Gottingen again.” 

Quite true; we were back in Gottingen, after the stolen relief—the stir of 
a night journey—and now had the feeling of being a very long way from 
Kassel in an astonishingly different atmosphere.... Apart from that we had 
spent the night oddly, had found a travelling companion whose 
acquaintanceship proved to be an acquisition of value, whom George in the 
first instance had taken to be a gentleman of quality, who, however, had 
later on presented himself under the name of Herr Meyer. Yet what a 
polished gentleman-like Herr Meyer. George looked round once cautiously, 
for Herr Meyer’s destination, too, proved to be Gottingen. In the 
meanwhile Herr Meyer had disappeared. 

Well, here we were back in Gottingen again and George asked himself 
whether these little journeys, on which he broke away from Kassel every 
few weeks, were not something in the nature of a flight? Was it not easier 
to breathe 


once the precincts of that town were behind one? Did not one’s brain work 
more clearly, did one not forget this, that and the other thing, circumstances 
and trains of thought that at a distance of a sudden appeared to become 
trivial, in fact, ridiculous, however ominous they might have seemed to one 
yesterday? Oh, there were reasons enough for travelling to Gottingen, 
enough and to spare. Could Kassel boast a scientific library of any note? 


Did its collections, its institutes even remotely rival those of the 
University? Had Kassel men like a Heyne, a Lichtenberg? Oh, reasons 
enough and no pretext required to explain these frequent journeys. If only 
at the bottom of one’s heart one were not entirely aware that all these sound 
reasons were really nothing more than pretexts. For, in the long run, there 
were only two explanations of the magnetic attractiveness of Gottingen and 
one of them was that this town seemed to be immune from all mystic 
coteries, that its air was more conducive to clear thinking, to steady work, 
to accurate research. That the men he admired here—George made no 
secret of it to himself—equably confronted certain secret activities to which 
they were devoting themselves with a passionately obstinate zeal in Kassel, 
with disapproval but without scorn, in fact a wholly trivial matter. 

But George, at this hour of his arrival, after leaving his carpet-bag at the 
“King of England” and soon afterwards leaning over a desk in the basement 
of the library taking notes, found his mind far less busy with these 
arguments than with a memory of that unusual nocturnal conversation. He 
never tired of turning over and elaborating a sentence, the modish stranger, 
with his hands clasped between his knees, and his handsome face raised to 
the stars had with light melancholy uttered in the shifting moonlight. 

“Every life, sir, has two poles, birth and death. It leaves the one only to 
draw nearer to the other. From some 


given, invariably individual, point of time, the impelling force, birth, ceases 
and the drawing power of death sets in....” 

And I—thought George, disturbed—and I? In his imagination, that 
always mastered him as dominantly as ever before with its strange 
symbolism, the impelling pole assumed, not the guise of the woman who 
bore him, but of his father. Ha! it was old King Minos, cherub-cheeked and 
beperiwigged, who had cast him adrift to take his own course, and was 
looking after him speeding away, morose of face, illcontent at having 
allowed him to slip through his fingers. George scribbling distractedly, 
listlessly turning over the pages of the books he wanted for his work, 
smiled to himself at his thoughts and looked out furtively into the green 
twilight of chestnut-trees. Aye, I have escaped from you, he thought, 
without bitterness to-day and rejoicing in the summer sweetness in his 
blood. Your send-off was not bad ... but your power over me has passed. I 
am speeding away now.... He went on writing. Seven-and-twenty years, his 


thoughts kept on repeating, and he threw back his shoulders—I am a young 
man still. And while, on finishing his work, he was gathering up his papers 
and replacing the volumes on their shelves, it suddenly flashed through his 
mind: “When will my death begin to draw me—and in what guise?” 

But his heart that was so full of smiles that day blotted out these 
questions in the sunshine. He turned his back on these thoughts; instead of 
any other answer he heard his heart echoing to the name of Therese— 
Therese—and Therese over and over again.... 

It was June. In the garden on the Leine the monthly roses were in full 
flower. George Forster went to look for Therese. The man who knew the 
virgin forest of Malay to the most hidden blossoms of their steamy depths, 


who had floated on the lukewarm waters of the South Seas, who had wooed 
the icebound secret of the Antarctic in vain—George Forster did not know 
woman. He had lived among men for as long as he could remember. What 
could Mother, what his sisters, have counted against the ocean of virility as 
personified by Reinhold Forster? Does not the sea swallow up the sweet 
waters of the rivers? George had lived in the salt breezes of virility, men 
had brought him up, enslaved him, worked side by side with him; he had 
admired men and desired them for his friends; his spring-tide had been 
virile, intellectual, hard and rough. There had been certain solitary, bodily 
experiences which he forgot once the storm of his nerves had abated. The 
awful sensual excitement of the second Polar journey had been one of these 
experiences: it was the first, and so it seemed to him, the last outbreak of 
the hot passions raging in him. Their hearth had been extinct for years, he 
could not have assumed anything else. He was capable of and in need of 
tenderness; he carried friendships to the length of sentimentality. Women? 
No doubt one or other had been attracted by him since he had returned to 
Europe, attracted by the exotic glamour of his early fame, by his gentleness 
of spirit, by his brotherly kindliness, this one or the other maybe by the 
report that he was always giving away Tahitian curiosities for keepsakes. 
They, he had been fully aware of it, had been agreeable incidents, but 
entirely outside of the deep charm of spiritual contact as in the case of his 
associations with men like Jakobi or SOmmerring, without the hidden 
fascination of a mutual attraction, against which unaccounted forces 
struggled, as in his relationships with Miller; lacking the relief—he 
admitted it to himself in hours of abject abasement—of servile dependence 


which, in spite of everything, he had enjoyed under Father’s yoke. These 
incidents—he often thought of it with astonishment—had never 


meant more to him than his memories of trees, flowers and butterflies. And 
if they ever had meant more they were accompanied by a bodily fear that 
prompted flight—a fear that from some deep recess of the mind evoked 
visions of the Starostshenska and of the Tartar woman in Kasan, together 
with the odour of pachouli and Eastern lacquer, of charcoal smoke and 
some kind of stifling human reek. Akin to them, too, were his dreams of the 
New Zealand women that at times rode him like a nightmare. Ina word, he 
loathed these manifestations of Nature. Entirely without experience as he 
was, he none the less thought that they would make demands on his feeble 
body to which he felt in no way able to respond. 

And yet he had one day crossed the border and trodden that country 
more unexplored and more unriddled than all the virgin forests of the 
world. Not at a plunge, but he could not remember the stages of this 
journey of years in the course of which he had grown, he had hardly been 
conscious of it himself, into a young man of some pretensions in the matter 
of dress, attendance and manner. He was only distinctly aware of his last 
experience of this kind, for Caroline Michaelis was, he believed, the 
woman in whose company he for the first time became aware of a 
suggestion of the uplift of body and soul of which he was capable. It is no 
matter whether he were right or wrong, or how little he was qualified to 
estimate the stage his feelings had gone towards maturity. Be this as it may, 
Caroline had taught him a rarely fascinating new sentiment of spiritual 
craving, a happiness that had a faint savour of renunciation: so this was 
what it meant—yes, but happiness none the less.... Caroline had been on 
the eve of carrying him off in gentle triumph in the rosebud chains of her 
eighteen years when Therese, eighteen years old too, had thrust her-herself 
between them in a few short, masterful steps and 


wickedly sparkling eyes, her bosom friend Therese, and had relentlessly 
snapped the rosebud chains in her strong little hands. 

Gottingen—that was the only town under Europe’s-skies that had this 
magic haze, that breathed this intoxicating fragrance, that radiated the 
glamour that invests a beloved being as with an aura. A little dusty town on 


a little lazy river and, God wot, peopled by a placid population of 
professors. And yet—the town of gardens full of bowers of eglantine and 
roses. The town of poets’ secret symposia and public frenzy, the town of 
youth, of visionaries, of poets. Enough! Godttingen—it was a woman’s 
town. 

George, hurriedly crossing the quadrangle in front of the library that 
afternoon in June, was in a state of midsummer madness that robbed him of 
all thought. That little arbour over there raising the sweep of its roof, 
crowned by a prickly fir cone, over the wall of the Heynes’ garden, 
festooned in flowering roses; those yew hedges over whose stiff green 
cushions jasmine in all the wealth of its white and golden blossoms rioted, 
those lime-trees heady as yellow wine, this air, sweet, heavy, warm—had 
he known their like on earth before? He felt a stitch at his heart, sighed 
aloud, and walked more slowly. Well, he thought, and looked about him 
like a man in a dream, it all stands for Caroline. But Therese—he was 
walking on faster again, forgetful of the pain at his heart—was in the blaze 
of his sensibility like a tender bud that refused to flower, was prickly as the 
pineapple of Tahiti, was—like this short, warning pain within him, for 
which he was none the less waiting with strange expectancy. He sighed 
again, closed his eyes for a breathing space and smiled with a twisted face. 
Did he not always picture Therese when he felt in pain? Therese stood for 
pain. But it was pain that brought relief. 

He was the man who was a link between Germany and 


the other half of the globe, one of the few men who could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Whoever chanced to shake hands with him, did so no 
doubt at times, with the sense of being privileged to touch a tree of a virgin 
forest; his eyes that had looked on so many marvels glowed with the 
glamour of another sun, of more passionate stars. Adventure hovered round 
him in the imagination of his company, the constant glamour of great 
achievements crowned him as with a halo. Furthermore, he had a way of 
conversing entrancingly, of looking into women’s eyes with meaning, he 
used to stand leaning in a graceful pose in a doorway or leaning over the 
back of a chair, and was a prized ornament of every drawing-room. He was, 
in a word—just young Forster. In fact he was himself conscious that his 
own self was at times wiped out and superseded by young Forster, an 
interesting personality of rare charm of manner, a man of eminent merit 


whose general bearing surely made folk forget that his face was 
pockmarked and the even rows of his teeth badly ravaged by scurvy. In 
defiance of the curiously elusive sense of pleasure which this change of 
place within himself with his own mirage gave him, he had moods of 
terrible exhaustion when the question whether a single soul knew him in his 
true aspect was almost a cry of pain. One soul—yes, there was one such 
soul. But smitten with blindness like all those for whom fate ordains the 
wrong road, smitten with this amazing lack of intuition for his own 
happiness, George laid his hand in that of Caroline Michaelis as into a 
sister’s and took Therese Heyne’s little brown paw with a start of the heart 
that had to find utterance half in a gasp, half in a laugh. Well, he was there 
now—thank God! 

The two girls had come to meet him walking arm in arm between the 
flower-beds. He walked beside them towards the little pavilion against the 
garden wall. He 


paid his compliments to the Professor’s wife, Therese’s gay young 
stepmother, he paid his respects to the Professor, smiled, uttered 
exclamations, asked them to guess with whom he had been travelling the 
night before—for Meyer had charged him with messages for the Heyne 
household—was dimly conscious of some unaccountable discomfort when 
he saw the effect of the name of his travelling companion on the faces of 
the two girls, a flash of surprise at once suppressed under a not wholly 
genuine indifference, forgot it the next moment as he took a cup of coffee 
from Therese’s hands and without effort found the graceful turn of 
phrasing, for which he had laboured toilsomely before, begging her 
gracious acceptance at his hands in the return for the draught of Eastern 
narcotic, of the garb of the islands of the Noon-tide sea. The strip of 
glittering Aoto-bast that he had unwrapped from the parcel as he spoke and 
laid across the damsel’s knees, was welcomed with a little cry of delight, 
and George heard nothing other than pleasure in Therese’s voluble thanks 
which he essayed to stay by kissing her hand, deaf to the note of triumph 
ringing in it and in the excited high spirits she displayed afterwards. 
For—had he quite forgotten that a year ago he had made a similar gift to 
Caroline? Caroline ceased to be the only possessor of a ballgown from the 
South Seas now. Oh! that afternoon Therese was singularly gentle to her 
somewhat tongue-tied friend and the Professor’s wife was a little cool 


towards George and very motherly towards the two girls—but who was 
going to make note of that? Not Heyne who at once monopolized his young 
friend with placid thoroughness on the question of how far the worthy 
Voss’s translation of Homer surpassed the previous attempts of Bodmer and 
Stolberg.... George himself—oh, in no wise, however intently he might be 
listening to the chatter of the ladies under screen of the philologist’s 
periods.... 


Assuredly, not a doubt about it, our dear Voss had not set about his task 
with pedantic accuracy, had even dared to match his own against Homer’s 
verse.... Therese, George thought aghast, is not the least beautiful; her head 
looks too heavy for the daintiness of her figure. What has happened? he 
thought. Therese is somewhat brown of colouring, her nose is too short, her 
mouth not small. If Therese were not young and lacked the fire of her lively 
spirit in her big, rather protruding eyes—Therese would be ugly. And yet: 
Therese! Or perhaps for that very reason. 

She was coming down the garden path with her short, firm steps that 
very moment; she had had to see to something or other in the house; as she 
stood still, flashing her eyes over the company and calling out to him, 
above all the others, that they were going to set out for the Weender mill 
now and would sup there—was there ever a moment’s doubt that it would 
be so, although not a soul had thought of it before? Did not the Professor’s 
wife say with a sigh of resignation she would have to stay with the 
children, did not Heyne bustle in to fetch hat and cane? For George not to 
know the sacred spot where, ten years ago, the “Grove” had been founded; 
that was sin beyond all forgiveness. 

And so they walked out there; chance would have it that Professor 
Lichtenberg, on his afternoon walk, joined them and buttonholed Heyne. 
The two men went on ahead, George, with the two young girls on his right 
arm and his left, followed in their train. The placid landscape through 
which the quiet river ran opened out before them, the sky was far-spread, 
flecked with silver-rimmed clouds; they were silent until one of them 
whispered the name of Klopstock with a sigh. Their hearts melted and they 
gazed into one another’s eyes, persuaded that no man or woman of 
sentiment 


could tread this ground unmindful of the youths who, hardly a decade ago, 
within sight of these oaks had broken into a blaze of love for God, for their 
native land, and virtue; that is how Therese put it ecstatically, and pressed 
her friend’s arm to her breast while Caroline fell away from them and 
brought flowers and foliage to make wreaths for herself and her 
companions. It did not sound forced to George, this note; it found an echo 
in his heart where in the Elysium within himself he had set up his temple to 
Jakobi; he was familiar with this soft voluptuousness of thought that joyed 
in melting into tears and yielded to it without hesitation. 

When they had risen to the full height of their sensibility, when they 
were really standing in the Weende valley in the shadow of the trees that 
had waved their response to the vow of the brothers of the League, they 
were, it is true, somewhat sobered. For a little company were already 
resting there and, scanning them more closely, there could be no doubt 
about it that it was that ill-fated Monsieur Birger who was enjoying the 
beautiful evening between his two wives there. 

“That sight,” said Therese with moving pathos as they moved on, “helps 
one to realize the emptiness of all exalted precepts and vows.” 

For Burger, if not a member of the original League, did he not stand in 
Gottingen for the last of that generation of poets still living there? And was 
he not by his manner of life desecrating even that spot of most sacred 
memories? For the rest, Burger was not so wicked; Caroline and Therese 
were in full accord on that point. It was the women, these ill-conducted 
sisters, who had, of course, dragged him down. The poor fellow! 

“Rubbish! The poor fellow!” Professor Lichtenberg had caught the last 
few words Therese had spoken in a 


trailing voice, for they were now taking their seats in the orchard of the mill 
at one of the long, rough trestle tables. Lichtenberg pulled out his silk 
pocket-handkerchief and began to flap it vigorously to ward the flies off his 
heated face. 

‘““A man who goes to the dogs or to the females never has anyone except 
himself to blame for it, Demoiselle Thérése, you take my word for it. Is that 
not so, my far-travelled friend? Keep the brutes under control ... What? 
The dogs, the dogs, my dear—oh, no need for échauffement. Pardon the 
liberty, Caroline, my dear.” He gave Caroline’s rounded arm a smart slap. 


“Ein Miickchen sag sich satt 
An Lincoln ’s stissem Blut, 

Es stirbt in Trunkheit 

Wie sanft solch Tod wohl tut.” ! 


“Help! Help!” Heyne waved his hand about his ears in horror. 

“Well, that is Biirger’s miasma,” Lichtenberg went on equably, “makes 
even the stones spout verse. He! Mamselle!”—turning to the serving-maid 
—‘“a glass of milk for me, and if you have some stewed fruit....” 

“We, who transmute our energy into intellect and you beings like sylphs 
and butterflies,” he continued when the others had given similar orders, 
“have to restore our bodies on light foodstuffs, volatile essences. Seriously, 
my dear friends,”—he laid the gold knob of his cane against his nose and 
gazed at Heyne and George impressively, “a few soft-boiled eggs, a cup of 
strong coffee, a little galantine of veal 


"A midgelet drank its fill 
Of Linchen’s blood, like wine, 
And so dies in its cups. 
Oh I would that death were mine. 


give us a sense of satisfaction and reconvalescence rather than a full meal. 
True, I am no mean trencherman, but I have bought my experience.” 

At this moment there was some slight stir among the young people, 
Therese whispered “Caroline” under her breath and it was patent that she 
was nudging her friend under the table with her foot. But George was on 
his feet and looking overjoyed towards a gentleman approaching the table, 
hat in hand, and manifestly surprised, agreeably surprised, to find 
acquaintances here. 

“Who of us, my dear sir,” he said with a smile to George after he had 
paid his respects to the two senior gentlemen and made bis obeisances to 
the ladies, “who of us could have guessed four-and-twenty hours ago that a 


friendly god would so soon vouchsafe us an opportunity for renewing our 
chance acquaintance?” 

George, looking up spellbound at his fashionable acquaintance of the 
previous night, could not do otherwise than concur. Had Heyne grown 
taciturn since Meyer had seated himself beside him? Did Caroline look at 
her friend with cold distrust on the allusion to a god in this connection? 
George was wholly unaware of it. Excited at once by being seated opposite 
to Therese as by the arrival of his new acquaintance he lapsed into a fit of 
garrulousness only to notice, on recovering, that no one, apart from Heyne 
and Caroline, appeared to take any interest in his adventures in Paris in ’78. 
And had he not been talking most entertainingly about old Franklin? Had 
Therese ever been in his company in Paris, in the company of the great 
Franklin, had she known what an affable old wit he really was, how he 
liked being called “Papa” and always went about garbed in grey from head 
to foot? Assuredly not—yet during these interesting reminiscences—just as 
if it were not George who was reciting them—she needs must engage in a 
whispered 


conversation with Herr Meyer, and Lichtenberg seemed to be turning the 
last of the daylight to account for working out something or other on his 
tablets. George looked round uncertain and kept silence; he felt ill at ease. 
What was the good of Heyne patting him on the back and exclaiming, 
“First-rate, first-rate!”? Or of Therese suddenly flashing a meaning glance 
at him and a smile? Of Meyer most politely turning his handsome, firm, 
pink and white face with its cool, brilliantly blue eyes on him and of lightly 
saying something witty of how greatly he envied George for his 
adventures? 

When they set out to walk back he expressly offered his arm to Caroline, 
and walked with her behind the others and watched the moon rising big and 
red. The girl at his side made conversation; of the young archbishop of 
Osnabriick who had just visited Gottingen, had they heard anything of him 
in Kassel, and of how gallant a ladies’ man this young prince of the Church 
was? He had given a veritable bal champétre in Weende and had enjoyed 
himself like a schoolboy; in fact Caroline was full of regrets now for 
having cheated herself of so agreeable a memory by reason of certain 
virtuous scruples, for she had not gone to this entertainment although she 
had been among the ladies bidden. 


“How comes it, my friend,’ she said with the most becoming 
contemplative gravity, “that it is for the most part our virtues that bring 
remorse in their train?” 

George smiled rather bitterly. 

“It is unprofitable, dear friend, to run the risk of that,” he said with his 
eyes glued on the couple, Meyer and Therese, walking in front of them. 
“Let us resolve to be less conscience-stricken for the future.” 

Caroline sighed. George did not heed it. From the river came the croak 
of frogs and then—timidly, like some 


stammering plaint—the note of a rustic flute. The whole plain was one 
lament. 

George set a brisker pace, only to stop again at once. “Strange,” he said, 
breathing heavily, and pressing his hand to his chest. “Strange, I often feel 
as if my past were bearing on me with the weight of a century. As if I had 
to hasten to overtake something. Oh, Caroline, is this to be symbolical of 
my future?” 

“What sorrowful forebodings, my good friend!” And after a while, as if 
against her will the girl added: “Meyer is without doubt an infinitely 
obliging man of wit and attainments. But believe me—Therese can tell the 
difference.... She knows it as well as I do.” 

The last words came so disconsolately behind the others that George, 
alas, failed to catch them. Therese was able to tell the difference. Was this 
assurance not sufficient reason for raising Caroline’s hand to his lips? 


CHAPTER IV 


No, I was not dreaming, for I have not been to sleep at all yet, thought 
George, opening his eyes with an effort and taking stock in the moonlight 
of every detail of his plain but comfortable lodgings in the “King of 
England.” Can one count in dreams? he thought. Herr Meyer’s voice, close 
to his ear, had just said, “Henceforward the draw of death sets in...” And I 
am seven and twenty, George had thereupon calculated, consequently seven 
and twenty and seven and twenty make fifty-four.... 

“Tt only takes you half the time downhill, Professor,” some one else had 
then cried and he could have sworn he had heard Therese’s voice. 


It struck one o’clock from St. John’s. 

“Of course, I have been dreaming,” sighed George, heavy with sleep and 
—*Therese can tell the difference.” He smiled into the darkness and sank 
back into sleep with his hands across his eyes to ward off the powers of evil 
as he used to do when he was quite a little boy. 


CHAPTER V 


A MAN, ambitious to found a family, needs the means to provide for it as 
befits his station in life—there is no doubt about that. A man for whose 
intellectual output the whole of Europe is agog with affectionate regard and 
—within the four walls of his own consciousness an admission of this sort 
is surely allowable—he was a man of this stamp, is under obligations to 
foster and to maintain the driving power of his capacity for work. He 
therefore has need of books, copperplates, maps, instruments, geological 
specimens, curiosities of diverse kinds; needs, in short, the means for work 
without stint. A man moving in the world of fashion and who must at any 
time of day be prepared to present himself to some personage of high 
degree, cannot afford to neglect his appearance, he has to have regard for 
being well groomed, within the bounds of sober propriety for which 
England had, m any event, laid the foundation; he needs, since his affairs 
leave him no time to waste on trivialities of this kind, skilled attendance. 

To cut it short and to put it baldly, a man with pretensions of this sort 
needs money. If he have no money, he will be beguiled by the credit he can 
have for the asking everywhere without soliciting it to run into debt. But 
debt, on the strength of bitter experience of earlier years, 


weighed on him of nights like a nightmare. If he have learnt from early 
youth that to meet his needs he must have money from whatever source it 
may be derived provided it be honest, he has by dint of experience, learnt 
enough to know that many a source has the property of becoming 
poisonous. He will therefore strive to discover other uncontaminated and 
original sources; and that is what George Forster did in childlike, obstinate 
credulity. In this maze of the Labyrinth the bellow of the Minotaur sounded 
very dulcet, all gold and all Therese. Strange that it should persist, this 
voice of danger, this lure into the dark, to follow which was only a fond 
illusion, a madness of the spirit and the blood, a cheat that for the first time 
made life worth the living. Strange that he should be going about with 
projects again, be balancing divergent views, and be staking merit and 
repute against certain petty figures on the chessboard of chances. 


“To be honest, my friend,” said George to S6mmerring, his gaze of 
strange brilliance sweeping the towers of the town, “I was never able to be 
happy without the prospect of change, the uplift, the effort for the good. 
Unrest is innate in me—or has been inculcated into me.” 

“You owe that to your worshipful Father,” SOmmerring remarked drily. 

“However that may be,” George replied unmoved, “in this moment of 
great tension, I do not feel my foot that troubled me so intolerably on the 
way out.” 

He stood still, raised the silk cloth covering an earthenware jar in his 
right hand and gazed into it intently. “Beyond doubt,” he murmured. 
“Beyond all possible doubt. Materia prima—materia prima.” He whispered 
the last word shaking his head, rapt, looked up, and made haste to catch up 
Sommerring who had walked on with a glum face and was swinging his 
stick through the air in an exaggeratedly 


debonnair style. “You are out of humour,” said George. “Well, I can’t make 
you out, now, on the eve of the fulfilment of our prayers.” 

Sommerring looked at him askance. 

They were both in rough clothes, their footgear soaked, looked wearied 
like men who before crack of dawn had set out on some difficult enterprise 
or other. They were returning from a morning walk, a voyage of discovery, 
a little scientific expedition that had been entirely successful. 

For in the Opus mago-cabbalisticum it is written: “When the nitro- 
sulphuric tinder of which lightning and thunder are composed doth not run 
counter to watery vapour or clouds in our atmosphere that might condense 
and enclose it, the latter, in its most sublimated state in, as it were, a 
spiritual form, is ever and anon subdivided, of which the coarser part is 
formed into globules by a shiny mercurial fluid and kindled during the day 
by the rays of the sun in such fashion that the same appear on bright 
starlight nights like fixed stars until their sulphur is consumed, when they 
again fall to earth and such meteorite is known to the vulgar as a falling 
star.” 

They had been on the track of this falling-star substance, this mystic 
stuff full of unfathomed powers of metamorphosis, had sought it as 
instructed, of a spring morning after a warm, thundery rain by night, before 
the sun had cast its rays upon it. They had stalked about like cranes in the 
long grass of boggy meadows in front of the hamlet of Weckerhagen with 


stoical disregard for an assemblage of yokels that had gathered in the lane 
on the far side of the dyke. And they had succeeded. 

It was lying, a watery blue, gluey, tough substance, globular and as 
though greasy with fat, hidden in a dip in the soil; they had taken 
possession of it with beating hearts and filled their vessels. Quoth a 
ploughboy who, unable 


to curb his curiosity, had joined them, with a grin, “That’s the stuff the 
frogs make.” The common herd was coarse; and it was well it should be. It 
is only into the skilled eye of the adept, of the magician, that Nature smiles 
unveiled. 

“Ts it possible that that lout could shake your faith?” said George angrily. 
“Are you So little worthy of grace?” 

Sommerring turned his small, troubled, somewhat slanting eyes on him. 
“The fellow put something I had suspected for some time into words,” he 
said in his plaintive, West Prussian dialect, “this material must, if all 
appearances are not deceptive, be regarded as the excreta of certain toads, 
frogs or snails connected with their processes of reproduction. It is in 
accord with the observations I noted as a boy in the fields on the Vistula. 
They are fooling us. When I watched you squatting in the grass and 
remembered your world-wide repute I felt ashamed. I felt like weeping.” 

“Hold your tongue,” George ordered brusquely. “You have no humility. 
It beseems us to believe and to obey.” 

He stepped out eagerly with pursed lips. Sommerring followed with an 
anxious face. The larks were dripping their song over the young wheat, 
blackbirds were piping in the apple-trees by the roadside. They overtook 
country carts led by rustics in smocks; girls swinging their short, full skirts, 
carrying loads on their heads, passed by gossiping; the buzz of marketday 
met them in the streets of the town. Professor SO6mmerring and Professor 
Forster hurried through it all sombrely. The first words either of them spoke 
since that altercation on the high road were those George addressed a little 
breathlessly to Professor Prizier who in his black smock came to meet them 
in his laboratory in the basement of the palace. 

“We have got it,” he said with a note of challenge and held out the little 
earthenware jar. Was he not tingling 


with good fortune? What remained to be done now except to separate the 
precious, the priceless tinctura universalissima, the philosopher’s stone, 
from that astral mass, to purge it of its dross, and to rid it of all 
imperfections? 

George, pacing up and down the big vault in agitation, refusing with 
flashing eyes to see SOmmerring, repeated the promises of the Annulus 
Platonis to himself under his breath. Wealth—wisdom—life prolonged over 
centuries—was it not so? 

Prizier was busy with test-tubes and retorts, a fire flickered on the hearth 
in the corner. SO6mmerring, drawing a black smock over his clothes, 
suddenly began to work silently and intently. The bellows roared to his 
hand. “I ought to have studied chemistry more thoroughly,” thought 
George, giving way to his feeling of exhaustion, leaning against the 
loophole of a window, and gazing at the whole apparatus of the adept, 
hundreds of little boxes and phials brilliant in their ruby, emerald, and 
sulphur-yellow contents. “I ought to have a sounder knowledge of the 
simplest rudiments of science,” that rebellious voice went on a minute later 
silently, “what more am I than a poodle dog trained by King Minos? The 
Lord grants it to his elect in their sleep,’ George broke in on his own 
thoughts angrily and at the same time wondered. “Is it my state of utter 
weariness that is always making me fall back on this text of all others?” 

He went up to Prizier who, with the face of a fanatic and with solemn 
gestures was dropping essences on a whitish grey astral substance and 
studying their effect with feverish eyes. Mindful at last of his duties, 
George too donned a working smock and gave assistance, mumbling 
certain formulae and trying perforce to silence the warning that, 
Sommerring’s words on the high road were striving tirelessly to give him. 
Lord, this fellow Sommerring, who was now watching Prizier’s 
manipulations as devoutly as if 


his salvation depended on the success of his endeavours. Why had he 
wakened him, a man walking in his sleep so cheerfully and agreeably? 
George, failing to force his mind to the matter, again allowed his eyes to 
wander. And then suddenly—whether it was due to a word, a sound, the 
passing odour of some essence or other, a hardly perceptible flush of blood 
to the brain—of a sudden there came over him that strange sense of elation 
of which he had been conscious in the early hours of the morning in 


Father’s study before the day’s work had begun, when everything, the 
books, the papers, the quills, laid out there so purposefully and expectantly, 
seemed about to set to work of their own accord, that feeling that had once 
come upon him like an inspiration when he was left in Dalrymple’s study 
and been a source of strength on the voyage at the sight of Cook’s array of 
polished instruments. Well, Prizier was not a Cook, was not a Dalrymple. 
He was in no way comparable to Father. Yet he was master here, with 
Sommerring and himself in the part of dutiful disciples, doing him humble 
service, and it was the enticing play of an imagination, given to take itself 
seriously, to allow itself to be cozened into the happy irresponsibility of a 
magician’s apprentice by the atmosphere of this room, of its half-magical, 
half-scientific setting, with its stuffed crocodile hanging from the ceiling 
and the grinning skull on the Bible in its pigskin binding under the crucifix. 

For minutes together George was wholly happy. He succeeded in 
concentrating every ray of sensibility on a single focus, just as divine forces 
of creation and growth had materialized in this precious mass, this true 
sperma astrale, the seed of the world; he believed he had achieved a 
superhuman effort of all faculties of the intellect—when an abrupt 
movement by Prizier who had raised the test-tube to the light, betrayed him 
into an involuntary exclamation. 


“Nothing,” Prizier muttered, and threw the glass down on the table. 

And “Nothing” another voice repeated and a figure stepped up to 
George and tapped him on the shoulder and startled him into an involuntary 
cry of alarm. Whence had it come? from what corner of the vault? 

“You here, Brother Manegogus?” muttered George, taken aback, and 
looked at Sommerring whose hands were trembling. 

“T am here—yes, Brother Amadeus. When should I not be about you?” 

A terrible chill, a feeling of disgust beyond compare overtook George as 
he looked at the newcomer who was now leaning against the length of the 
table in Prizier’s place and bending his tall, spare figure, buttoned up in 
black to the throat, across it. His heavy, square chin, in marked contrast to 
the low forehead and insignificant nose was thrust forward scornfully and 
he raised his right hand to bring it down on the table and made the glasses 
shiver. 

“And I say unto you, ye lack faith. I only do not yet know which of 
you.” The heavy jaws were working, the little eyes flitted furtively from 


Sommerring to George. “Wheresoever prayer is lukewarm, faith slumbers. 
Watch and pray. The rulers are ill pleased. Punishment perpends. Has one 
of you—betrayed mysteries?” 

And while Sommerring hung his head like a chidden schoolboy, disgust 
suddenly grew hot enough in George to make him see the man behind the 
table for no other than he was. His disappointment at the failure of the 
experiment had sobered him like a plunge into cold water. 

“What has that spy, that cursed parson, to do with me?” he thought in 
cold anger as he moved away and doffed his smock as if he were alone.... 

“T am now persuaded, Professor,” he said to Prizier— 


who was leaning against the wall with folded arms and glassy eyes, 
depicting, with the gift of his French descent for mimicry, the bearing of a 
man whose last hope has failed—speaking lightly as if of something 
anticipated long ago, “that this is a case not of the condensation of the 
spiritus mundi or of the terra virginea, but of the spawn of bufo vulgaris, 
the common toad. May I be permitted to take my leave for to-day? Are you 
not coming, Sommerring? Very well, to our next meeting. Gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant.” 
The bow had been drawn too taut. 


CHAPTER VI 


“WHAT boot European fame and the friendship of princes, the splendour of 
the tropics about my lowly head and the Southern Island seas at my feet? ” 
thought George, and he thought it with the pathos he deemed appropriate to 
the greatness of the occasion. “Had I approached her as a modest young 
scholar—as, say, a SOmmerring,” he put in “aside,” just as the heroes in 
stage-plays talk in asides—‘‘whose name was unknown, with no other 
repute than my probity and sentient heart; had I approached her at the hand 
of her worthy father, my own hand on my breast and with downcast eyes. . . 
George became so lost in this contemplation that he found himself standing 
in the modest parlour of the Heynes’ house in front of Therese, seated in 
chaste pose over her needlework in the window and hearing the old man 
speaking honeyed words about himself. He looked away from the letter he 
had just been reading and threw back his head ecstatically.... “Then ... yes, 


then, I could have believed in this, this great good fortune. Ye gods! but 
why should I doubt?” 

He sprang to his feet and in long strides paced his cabinet where 
everything was made ready for departure, the cases over there with his 
books, instruments, collections, the leather trunk, the portmantle not closed 
yet and awaiting the last chattels. Ah! this good, trusty portmantle bought 
in London for the Paris journey, and now worn and shabby, as it was, 
telling of all the lonely journeys of the last few years and of late of nightly 
rides to Gottingen! George stroked it affectionately, lost in thought. There 
happened to be some unmatched charm and magic about things that 
subserve to travel. 

“T must be born under Mercury as well as under Saturn,” he thought 
fervently and the heady joy of travel made him smile again as 
unrestrainedly as only a man who gives way to making strange grimaces in 
the darkness or in complete solitude, can smile. And well aware from what 
source this smile derived he stepped to the window to read Therese’s letter 
in the last light of an April evening. 

By this time he had come to know this hurried, changeful handwriting 
for years, knew it from short billets, good wishes, hastily scribbled 


inquiries about his health, invitations, had become familiar with it from 
long, sentimental letters, answers to outpourings of his own troubled heart, 
from a correspondence that had to all seeming developed into an inquest on 
God and the world and the true happiness of the heart, that was designed to 
be a delicate exploration of spiritual borderlands, a tender searching for 
paths into the baffling landscape of a stranger ego, and that—George had, 
maybe, manlike, taken it for granted with his conception of the butterfly 
aimlessness of feminine sensibility, that he alone had been aware of it— 
had, from the very outset been what the play and dance of the sexes must 
always be, 


wooing on the one part, yielding on the other. And now, dumbfounded, 
overwhelmed in spite of all sureness of hope, at the moment when he had 
committed himself to God to leave for Lithuania, for the University of 
Vilna, where his patron, Councillor Czempinski of Warsaw had 
recommended him to the university, found himself at the goal of his desires 
round which this correspondence had arisen; he read for the third time with 
unbelieving eyes and beating heart the lines that Therese Heyne “was with 
a humble heart disposed to share the future destinies of her dearest friend, 
however they might befall.” He read this almost too direct answer to a 
veiled inquiry in his last letter and at length, at last, felt that thrill of soul 
and body for which he had waited, had known was sure to be, forgot to 
doubt, felt his blood racing, hot and violent, knew that this, yes, this was a 
matter of the blood and that this moment was the primary end and purpose 
of the long years spent on effort, paper and ink.... Pressed the letter in a 
short whirl of rapture, either spontaneously or because he had so pictured 
this moment of fulfilment from the very beginning, first to his lips, then to 
his heart, gazed up rapt into the clouds, and, with it all, fought against a 
sense of bitter disillusionment at the close of the letter that, at the wish of 
old Heyne, contained a sentence to the effect that any meeting at present on 
his journey through must, for the nonce, be abandoned. “Father is of the 
opinion that we should remain in correspondence for the present and, for 
the time being, to content our souls in the interchange of letters. I am 
wonted to submit myself to his wishes even when I find it hard and I am 
persuaded that the best son in the world, who I have been privileged to 
learn my Forster to be, must say I am right in this regard—” so Therese 
wrote. 


Yes, indeed, thought George, the invariably and fondly 


obedient son, how could he fail to agree? No doubt Therese was very 
young. But did not Heyne know how he, George, was consumed by longing 
and loneliness? 

“In a year,” she wrote, “in a year’s time when he had settled down in 
Poland and would be returning to Germany on leave ...” 

Well, did the old man, with his hoard of safely garnered placid years, 
know what another year meant to a man for whom the years had hitherto 
brought unrest, torment and homelessness? Another year of desolation, of 
suffering, of longing, of asceticism! Very good, he would submit; but it was 
hard. 

The bell tinkled in the hall and the housekeeper shambled past to open 
the door. “I shall be gone to-morrow,” thought George, subconsciously. 
Well, he would at any rate shake the dust of the commonplaceness of this 
town from off his feet. Sommerring, the dear fellow, was coming to spend 
his last evening with him now. And while he embraced his friend in the last 
of the twilight—“brother” both of them whispered in the unison of their 
emotions—he felt the cool air of the springtide evening on his cheeks and 
dropped his hands with the distressing feeling as if he had had to let 
something irrecoverable slip from his grasp. That was nonsense; who had 
hitherto stood in his life for what Samuel SOmmerring stood? 

“We don’t want a light,” said SOmmerring in a constrained voice. “Hang 
it all, is there something on every chair? So this is our last evening.” 

“T have something to tell you, my dear fellow,” said George. 

“And I have, too.” S6mmerring’s voice sounded troubled. 

“T have not got...” 

“Eh? What haven’t you got?” 


“Great heavens! What a question to ask! What are we waiting for? Our 
patents of exemption.” 

“The patents of exemption. True,” muttered George absently. “You will 
be here for some time, you will send them on to me.” 

It was a matter of the authorization of their resignation from the secret 
society of which they had until of late been members, the aims of which 
had appeared of such supreme import to them, as the discovery that its 


whole structure was a cheat and idle makebelieve had shaken them like the 
fall of a temple. None the less—George had tossed it all aside like an old 
glove. 

“Forgive me,” he said more briskly. “I have ceased to attach any very 
great importance to all that. The patents of exemption, of course; and 
supposing that after all we did not get them.... 

“We should have warrants for perjured brethren and traitors out against 
us everywhere; we should be exposed to the persecution and vengeance of 
the rulers. You have ceased to fear them? Well, you would learn to have 
reason to fear them again.” SOmmerring was wringing his big hands. “TIII- 
fated, blind fools that we were to rush upon our fate. Manegogus hates us. 
He will beset us at every turn.” 

“He is a fool,” said George coolly. “Keep your head wherever he is 
concerned. Listen to me.” 

He stepped to the window and for a moment pressed his forehead 
against the cool pane. The ridge of the roof opposite stood out clear-cut 
against the greenish light of the sky. “Old roofs,” he thought, “I shall not 
see you in sunlight again.” Ah, well, the number of places he had seen 
fading away behind him. 

“You know my character,” he began, turning round towards the dim 
room; “it was not that illusions, bribes 


with agreeable prospects of ease and the like misguided me....” 

“No, my God,” he reassured himself, “for I cherished the hope of gold 
for the noblest reasons. Did I not? ... but love of truth, a burning thirst for 
the affirmation of certain truths and the sentimental craving to believe them 
to be true—it was that, and that only, that kept me toiling here for four 
years. It was for that reason that I worked for the purging, as I believed, of 
my spirit, scourged myself, renounced all the innocent joys of life, spoke 
with honest zeal at our meetings, went the rounds among our brethren and 
spurred and inspired them, sacrificed money and fame, in short, spent all 
my strength to reach the goal they taught us was lying within our reach. 
And when I am at length persuaded that this error has cost me not only 
those five hundred taler in cash, but assuredly more than fifteen hundred in 
time wasted and incalculable sums in the learning I might have acquired in 
four years’ time and as much in the joy of living that might have cleared 
my brain and lent rhythm to my heart, since I have learnt to look upon 


myself and you as tricked, since then...” and he drove the chair, the back of 
which he was holding, hard on to the floor—‘since then I hold myself free 
to call an evil thing evil and to despise its preachers. Yes. Sommerring, I 
abjure sentimentality for the rest of my life. I have done with freemasonry 
and Rosicrucianism. My character is averse from mysticism. It was not 
pietism that made an anchorite of me. It was—something else.” 

“You mean?” asked S6mmerring timidly out of the darkness. 

“Leave it at that. I have given up a great deal. At greater cost than 
others. I am aware of it now.” 

“Therese,” he thought, in a sudden riot of his heart, “Therese!” 


Immediately afterwards there was a smile in his voice, as he said in 
conclusion: “Our work, friend, Science! And—the brothers of the pure in 
spirit scattered all over the face of the globe. He was right, that man 
Miller.” 

“A renegade,” growled SOmmerring. “I wonder where he 1s.” 

“What matter?” said George. “My dear, precious SOmmerring, what I 
wanted to tell you was, I am betrothed to Therese.” 

With these words an eerie silence fell. George, leaning back in the 
window, saw his likeness in the mirror on the opposite wall framed in a 
dull, red sunset with the crossbeam of the window-frame above his head. 

“You are betrothed to Therese,” SOmmerring repeated. There came a stir 
as if he were fumbling restlessly with his hands, rubbing them together; a 
dry, exasperating noise. 

George, chilled to the bottom of his heart and overcome by some 
unaccountable, impotent dread, drew himself up and exclaimed in 
laboriously angry accents: “Is that all you have to say to me? Hang it all...” 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Don’t misunderstand me,” said the voice 
from the darkness hastily, in tones of despair. “Yes, your happiness is as 
dear to my heart, brother, as my own. More fervently, more urgently. And 
therefore for that very reason...” 

“Sommerring!” said George in protest. 

“Oh, Forster,” sighed the other, “Forster, 1s she worthy of you?” 

“Therese?” George rejoined, and the ring of his voice betrayed that he 
was smiling, “Therese?” 

““Yes—Therese.” SoOmmerring crossed the room and with a clumsy 
gesture laid his hands on George’s shoulders—the room was in darkness. 


“George, we both know her and there used to be a time when one could talk 
about her 


in your hearing without picking one’s words. Looking back, you must 
surely remember.... Well, did we not look upon her as one of those girls 
whose greatest delight is to bind slaves to their chariot wheels and to have a 
prince among those slaves, a Forster. - 

“Oh, be quiet.” George turned his head away. 

“IT won’t be quiet,” said SOmmerring with desperate relentlessness, 
stammering a little and underlining every word with his forefinger. “The 
sparrows under the eaves have been gossipping about her liaisons with 
young de Rougemont, with Meyer—and you alone were blind and deaf to 
them.” 

“What does it amount to?” George retorted hastily. “Haven’t I, too—? 
Think of Philippa, of Caroline Michaelis—well, are you not going to tell 
me that I am not worthy of Therese? Well?” 

“Oh, George!” said Sommerring, baffled by his guilelessness. “That was 
only makebelieve; polite, literary correspondence.” 

“Well, and ... Do you by any chance mean to imply that Therese’s 
relationships to these men went beyond that? And even if she had become 
more attached to them than that—” he was talking in a louder voice than 
was necessary, like a man who is trying to shout himself down. “What 
charge do you bring against her?” 

“None, except that she was trifling with you and these rattlepates at one 
and the same time.” 

“Oh, you don’t know her. She is so young. She is of so volatile a temper. 
You should read her letters, friend, they would set your mind at ease. The 
things I could tell you would make me feel shy, but be assured—no man 
counts for her now except I. Meyer is a friend and a brother to me and she, 
Sommerring, will become wife and helpmate to me, as she is now the one 
woman I desire and love.” 


He laid his head on his friend’s shoulder. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” stammered the other in distress. “I am well 
aware her qualities are out of the common. You are the man to guide them. 
May you be happy. As I am for you....” 


There was a knock at the door. Mihlhausen, the valet entered, the light 
of the candelabra he was carrying fell on his swollen, tearful face. 

“There, there, Muhlhausen! His kind master.” SOmmerring patted him 
on the back. “But why not go with him?” 

“Oh, sir! Into the darkness of Poland. Yes, if poor Muhlhausen had 
neither wife nor child...” 

“A truce to sentimentality and let us play the man.” Forster came in 
from the adjoining room with a dripping bottle in his hand; Muhlhausen, 
after setting out the simple evening meal on the table, withdrew. 

“T have a bottle of Johannisberger here, friend. It’s not a bad stirrup-cup 
and for the nonce you have no palate for Hochheimer, you Rhinelander.” 

Sommerring was,like George, on the eve of leaving Kassel. He had 
received a summons to the University of Mainz from his Eminence the 
Elector. George filled the glasses. Sommerring looked at him, chuckling. 

“T have it in mind to remain a good Prussian and a good Lutheran amid 
the seductions of Rome,” he said. “Hochheimer is said to be the private bin 
of the Dean and Chapter.” 

George took his seat. 

“Oh, you will make friends there. Don’t hold yourself too aloof. A man 
of the world does not stress his convictions. He holds them—that is quite 
enough.” 

“Odd that we two are fated to fall among parsons. And why not at the 
same place? Oh, George; Vilna has no 


attractions for me as you know. But I shall stake everything on getting you 
to the Rhine.” 

They raised their glasses. 

“Pray do,” said George, of better cheer. “I shall work for you, too. In 
Prague—in Vienna, wherever you want to go, brother; connections and 
acquaintanceships mean everything.” 

“You have them by virtue of your name.” SOmmerring looked at his 
plate. “But whence should they come to a modest disciple of Aesculapius 
save through his friend and brother?” 

“Oh, have done,” cried George. “You are the hope of your science, as 
you know. Do you know, too, how much patronage we owe to the League?” 

“You may be right...””» S6mmerring looked round uneasily. “At the same 
time I could wish...” 


“You are taking it too seriously. I shall never deny having belonged to a 
lodge. A knowledge of mysteries gives a man an air. And in Leipzig I 
intend to put myself in touch with Schrepfer’s school. For the purposes of 
study, you will understand.” 

“In Leipzig...”” Sommerring changed the subject. “But you will go by 
way of Halle?” 

“Yes,” replied George moodily. “I shall have to. May the gods safeguard 
my journey money. But apart from that—I shall be firm. There are others I 
have to consider now.” 

“But you will tell your people of your liaison?” 

“Heavens forefend. That will be done in a year’s time when I come to 
fetch Therese. The Old Man is capable of raising mountains to block my 
way. Granted, he will have lost his packmule for good and all then.” He 
gave a short laugh. They toasted one another. Sommerring leaned across 
the table and tried to take George’s hand. 


“My George,” he said with an effort and with tears in his eyes. “You are 
the best and most selfless soul in the whole wide world. You are the true 
Amadeus.” 

“Sommerring, SOmmerring,” George covered his eyes with his hand, 
“do not let us become maudlin.” 

“But you are, you are.” S6mmerring almost sobbed the words. “You are. 
And now that you have succeeded in ridding yourself of the Old Man— 
there comes this woman.” 

George drew himself up. 

“Sommerring,” he cried. “Your friendship is leading you too far. Permit 
me to assume it is the wine. Pray permit me to assume it is the wine.” 

Sommerring hid his face in his hands. It was quite true that he could not 
stand more than one glass. 

“Send me an elk’s head from Poland, my brother,’ he begged 
plaintively. “The brains in spirits of wine. I should like to have a bear’s 
head, too. My God, my God! why, you are faring forth into the wilderness.” 

George went round the table. George stroked the felled giant. George 
tried to comfort him. But there was nothing he could do. 

“You—you happen to be too good to be nothing more than the white 
sheet for the shadow-play of others,” sobbed SO6mmerring. 


At these words George, with an intently listening air, sat gazing into 
empty space. 


CHAPTER VII 


GEORGE could not get any sleep that night, nor had he expected anything 
else. He lay, surrendering to the riot of 


his blood, and that it was in turmoil and was at last rushing through his 
veins at feverish pressure was, he knew well enough, not due to Therese’s 
letter alone. That letter with its sobering close, had rather tended to dam 
back something in him; if it were not vouchsafed him to be borne on the 
full floodtide of his rapture to her bosom, its current should, at least, serve 
to turn some mill-wheels. Well and good; Forster was not the man to 
surrender weakly to a disappointment. And if, in the brooding darkness, he 
did not weep for bitter, searing disappointment at not seeing his mistress 
again as he had anticipated with all certainty to-morrow evening in 
Gottingen; if before he left once again for such disconsolate solitude and 
exile, he would not take with him a word, a gesture of tenderness, if it 
.were not vouchsafed him to touch her hair, the downy brown skin of her 
neck—oh, strange longings, wondrous desires to be driven back into the 
inmost recesses of his heart—a desperate defiance, a scornful lust of life, 
possessed him; in the teeth of everything he was resolved to be happy. And 
now this journey confronted him, this agreeable detour to the place of his 
new duties which would take him through the Harz, by way of Dresden, 
Prague and Vienna, and, in between, a pleasant interlude, to take the waters 
in Teplitz. No, his heart was not beating under the pressure of the bitter- 
sweet of fulfilment alone, it was the wonted springtide gale of projects and 
craving for travel that made the ship chafe at her moorings, this tangled, 
credulous expectation of great happenings and events round the next bend 
in the road, experienced for the first time when Father was pregnant with 
the Volga journey. 

He was wide awake by this time, felt the last inclination to sleep vanish, 
tossed about, supported his head on his hands and stared with smouldering 
eyes into the darkness. Well, Kassel was over. Oh, thank God! that station 
of the Cross 


lay behind him, never again would he adventure on that whorl of the 
Labyrinth. And giving way once more to the old fantasy, he threw himself 
back and laughed noiselessly. Within, the Minotaur was bellowing, and 
here—here passed he, George Forster, at whom it was levelled, no more a 
little humble-minded boy, no more a weakly, overworked lad, nor the 
brooding mystic of the past four years—no, here passed a free, purposeful 
and by the way, a celebrated and modishly attired man; a whole man, 
passing on his way to new enticing windings of the dark, whispering giant 
shell. 

Conjuring himself clairvoyantly out of nothingness, he watched himself 
entering the mines of the Clausthal with the head engineer, von Trebra, felt 
his knowledge of practical geology, supplemented without effort by what 
he had acquired in Poland in the course of his duties of surveying its natural 
resources, saw this profitable branch of study continued in Freiberg under 
the famous inspector, Werner, and in between his circle of acquaintances of 
weight and worth, and of devoted friends in Leipzig and Dresden widening 
by virtue of his mere presence, the most delightful relationships developing 
in Teplitz, and thereupon his entry, through diverse triumphal arches, into 
Austria. He looked for a great deal from Vienna, more especially and—as 
he was not tied, of course—he would move about with the assurance of a 
man of the world. So he resolved, but at the same time felt a sense of 
shamefacedness stealing over him from some cranny of memory. Whatever 
was it? Was it of that resolve about the beauties of Tahiti that he had taken 
amid the ice of the Polar seas and had—never carried out. 

He resolutely put disturbing memories of this sort behind him, turned 
over on the other side, and in his mind’s eye ran through the letters of 
recommendation and the addresses he would take with him. A cloudburst 
of names ensued; he had the whole of intellectual Germany, so far as it was 


domiciled in those parts, in his pocket, so to speak, and anything that was 
not within his immediate grasp—he closed his eyes in affright. Wiser not to 
conjure up this witches’ Sabbath of phantoms that since his return from the 
South Seas had trailed past him. Was there a single person of any modest 
distinction, of whose conditions he had not some notion, even if he had not 
come into personal contact with him or been in correspondence with him? I 
am now what Father was at his time in Nassenhuben when he had such a 
vast correspondence, he reflected with childlike delight and the naivete of 


rambling day-dreams. Only that I am younger than he was then—and, all 
the same, count for more. 

Pater meus major est me, he added forthwith, crossing himself, as it 
were, of old habit. And, pushing the heavy feather quilt off his chest, he 
reflected with a sigh and a dull weight on his breast; he has health, he is as 
hale as a tree; the Lord knows how far he would go if he were to begin over 
again once more. Whereas I... 

But all that was, of course, going to be made good in Teplitz. His poor 
body, incessantly racked by rheumatic pains, disfigured by mysterious 
blains, visited by incessant megrims and constant colics, was going to be 
repaired throughout. And admittedly, his spirit appeared to depend on the 
product of the poisons that, ever since the days of scurvy in the South Seas, 
had ebbed and flowed in his blood. He did better work if he were not too 
strong in health—well he knew it with a secret ascetic fervour—too robust 
a state of health made his loneliness intolerable. Later on, maybe—in a 
year’s time when he had Therese... 

The surge of excitement had died down; he was conscious of it. Of a 
sudden he felt cold, he drew up the blankets. He was tired after all. 

He did not want Therese only in order to temper this 


frenzied craving of the senses, not only as the helpmate of his work. He 
longed for some human soul by his side at last. He was at last going to 
succeed in forgetting his outcast state, his bodily loneliness as he had at one 
time done, oh, ages ago! when at nights he had heard his sisters breathing 
round him. He wanted to have some soul to tend him quietly and tenderly, 
that asked nothing more than he could just give without strain of spirit or 
body. It was about to be bestowed on him as a free gift; there was this 
letter.... He groped for it in the dark and pressed it to his heart. Only a little 
more patience; no, he was not going to repine. These people, these 
strenuously busy, eager, clever, intellectual people who were watching him 
and before whom it always behoved him to be on his guard, did they guess 
that Forster, Forster the younger, mark you, the pride of Germany, was 
weeping like a child in the darkness of his alcove here? Ah, to be allowed 
to be nothing other than the patient loving creature God had planned, be 
loved for his own sake, not for his learning, not for his name, so greatly 
beloved that they would have liked to have Forster’s company always with 
them—what a blessed state that must be! But there was only one, one 


single, solitary soul who knew him in every way. He was, of course, too 
weak to be his own master. Had he perchance not felt happy as his father’s 
slave? And the thing that that fellow Sommerring had said, something 
about the white sheet and the shadow-play—was it not true? 

He sat up in bed and clasped his hands to his head. Would it not be 
better to turn to the pistol straight away? That meant suicide. It was 
weariness, was it not—ah! was it not? Dread of the fatigues of the journey 
for which, despite all restlessness within, he was not man enough. Dread of 
travelling for days on bad roads, of the night lodgings, squalid with dirt and 
vermin, of damp and cold. It was—it was, alas, the terror of a man strayed 
in the Labyrinth, 


of one beyond rescue, one lost. But Ariadne was coming now—she was 
coming, Ariadne! 

Release—clear vision—simplicity. He was going to work, to make his 
weight count in the world.... At first there would be the letters, diaries.... 
He was going to be affectionate, circumspect, patient.... 

When, an hour later, Mtthlhausen came into the room with a candlestick 
in his hand and the travelling-cloak over his arm, he found his master fast 
asleep, with his left hand across his eyes and the traces of a smile round his 
poor, unlovely mouth. 


PART 2 


ARIADNE 


a 


CHAPTER I 


ID the last sentence of his letter read as if he, George, were 
D complaining? Heaven forfend! Not even to himself did he do that, let 
alone to dear old SOmmerring. Altogether to the contrary. He read the last 
few lines through once more. Were they not depicting a picture of domestic 
happiness that was bound to make the poor devil, who was still abiding in 
single misery, feel forlorn as he read them? 

And the words he had just written ran: “Therese is, despite her 
condition, of an indescribable vivacity of body and of mind” ... they were 
surely all of a piece, did not sound other than his statements about his own 
frame of mind, his daily round, his work. 

It did not vex him at all, did not vex him in the least, he thought as he 
listened, that the house should be echoing to Therese’s vivacity from early 
morn until late at night. What was she up to now? Was it conceivable that a 
woman with two maids engaged on sewing linen—in fact, they were 
making shirts for him, a dozen new day shirts, he realized with becoming 
awe, and the twelve old ones had been mended—that a woman engaged in 
this sedentary occupation should need to make an amount of noise about it 
that to the ears of the uninitiate appeared to be entirely unnecessary. 

It was all very well that at the outset there should be a singing of songs, 
of homelike, German songs which Liese, the faithful Abigail of Gottingen, 
chanted in affecting 


strains to her far-off lover. For all that it seemed to him that Therese was a 
little unmusical; when she joined in with her deep voice, the melody grew 
so strangely hard to recognize. Then an angry protest and violent scolding 
ensued. Ah, Marisha, that Polish creature, had done something wrong 
again. If only, he thought, somewhat harassed, that it did not go to the 
length of boxing her ears, which immediately after was voided by kisses. 
Therese’s actions were often so—so direct. Something heavy then fell to 
the floor with a thud, a bale of linen, no doubt—but was that any reason for 
screaming to that extent? And why were several grown-up people rolling 
over one another on the floor now? 


Therese was laughing and scolding in low German and Polish by turns; 
and then came Joseph, the handy man, blundering up the stairs with more 
logs for the stove; that would give occasion for renewed mirth. Joseph, who 
fulfilled his duties defectively for a wage of eight talers, a sheep’s skin and 
a pair of boots a year, was a scion of the Polish aristocracy and therefore, 
for all the dirt that encrusted him, an heroic figure in Liese’s eyes. Within 
the next few minutes the din became monstrous. Joseph appeared to be 
received with the jubilation of Mercury amongst the Graces, the logs went 
down with a crash, Joseph appeared to be waggishly and Therese 
condescendingly disposed. Some one began to play on a comb and—could 
one believe one’s ears?—Liese’s lesson in dancing the Mazurka was 
resumed. Only Michael, the valet and Marisha’s husband, was lacking to 
make the household circus complete. 

George became a shade uneasy. Well, Therese—Therese was having a 
little distraction, Therese was twenty, Therese was without suitable 
companionship here. He knew she was sitting holding her sides for 
laughter. And why not, why on earth not? for she did not expect George 


to be of the party? And it did not distract him, oh, it did not distract him in 
the least; he was not at work at the moment, was attending to his 
correspondence.... Only for the moment, he found it impossible to 
compose his thoughts. So, in spite of her condition, Therese is amazingly 
vivacious.... There was no doubt about that. If only she would not for 
mercy’s sake dance as she had done a few days ago when she had that bad 
fall. Ought he to go across? And now Michael was really coming ... He 
was ushering some one in, he was waiting on a visitor.... That really would 
not do at all. George leapt to his feet in alarm, the din on the other side was 
abruptly extinguished and immediately a voice with the Viennese accent 
rose. Oh! the Langmayer woman. Therese, gossiping with her, was crossing 
the hall into the parlour, the men hurried downstairs, Liese began to sing, 
yearning, longdrawn “Wenn ich ein Voglein war.” The house was at peace 
now and he could go on with his writing. 

George stared towards the window where the snowflakes were dancing 
in the fast-deepening grey of the dusk. The chimes of the Angelus from the 
University church floated muffled across the snow. They were being 
snowed in. Mile after mile of unbroken flats spread out round Vilna like a 
cerecloth, and Germany was on another planet. George lit his lamp. It was 


dangerous to think across to Germany in the wintry dusk of Poland. There 
was no such thing as separation in the realm of the spirit. He was going to 
nurse his correspondence, he was going to go on conjuring up 
Sommerring’s fraternal soul and to find comfort. 

“Therese is of an indescribable vivacity... 


CHAPTER II 


WHETHER she were cutting out linen or sewing tiny garments for the 
awaited child’—for the boy, of course for the boy.... Whether she were 
making dumplings in the kitchen and at the same time reading Marisha 
admonishing lectures on the value of cleanliness in the preparation of food 
(“Lud! Georgie, if Miss Therese had not been a trained housewife, Panji 
Forstrova and her whole household would have been having their meals in 
the pigsty by this time. Dirty beasts! These barbarians even eat their swedes 
unpeeled”) ... Whether she were gossiping with her budding hyacinths in 
the window, encouraging Le ceur aimable to be amiable enough to flower 
as early as possible, or offered worship at the shrine of La Beauté blanche 
(potherbs, mint, cress and parsley were sown in the pots as well—“beauty 
of itself has never yet stayed a hungry stomach, Georgie’) ... Whether she 
were making plans with the Bishop’s gardener, Feureissen, a worthy 
fellow-countryman and a stout Hannoverian, for the laying out of beds in 
the spring and varying them by reflections on the moral obliquities of 
Roman Catholicism—Feureissen was surely not going to allow a child of 
his,—his wife, a Catholic of Ermeland, was expecting to fall into the hands 
of the parsons (“Oh, Feureissen!’’) and then professed herself overwhelmed 
by Feureissen’s broadmindedness when he stoutly assured her (“Oh, my 
dear lady’’) he attached most importance to bringing up his son to be a man 
of his word (he, too, was looking for a boy, of course) and he would then be 
a credit to any creed.... Whether, shod in huge overshoes, she were 
paddling through snow up to her knees to clinch some profitable bargain 
somewhere or other for the advantage of the household in the way of 
firewood, oilpaint 


for the walls, meat (a landowner might have felled some timber, or set 
some hunting afoot, but how was it that Therese heard of these things 
before anyone else? George marvelled) ... Whether she were dusting her 
elegant, brandnew furniture and polishing it until it shone again ... Whether 
she were making a list of folk who had to be invited again shortly (What, 
again! thought George) for undoubtedly folk in these parts were horribly 
lacking in education; at the same time what was one to do...? Whether she 


were reading journals or a new novel curled up in a corner of the green 
divan with her feet drawn up into her skirts, her hands plunged into her 
hair, laughing and weeping, invoking God and Georgie, or seated at her 
little mahogany writing-table, were dealing with her overwhelming 
correspondence.... Therese was, despite her condition, of an indescribable 
vivacity of body and mind. 

For George did not understand. He did not wholly understand. He was 
so happy when everything was quiet about him, about himself and about 
Therese. He had secretly, and notwithstanding some long-drawn sighs, 
come to terms with the intellectual desolation into which he was exiled, 
come to terms with Vilna, with the distance between him and their German 
friends, more particularly from Therese’s Gottingen friends; at the bottom 
of his heart he took the ridiculous state of this pseudo-University lightly, as 
lightly as his inevitable association with the padres, the ex-Jesuits, his 
fellow-dons. He was delighted with the appeal of his lodgings; he loved the 
big angular barrack of the erstwhile monastery in which they were tucked 
away like a kernel in a nutshell; he asked for nothing more of the world 
than this stronghold of his affections. He had allowed his correspondence to 
go to sleep, since his marriage in August until well into the winter he had 
done nothing more than what was his bare routine work, resting, as 
Langmayer gaily 


put it, on Cupid’s clouds and on the laurels of the success his report to the 
Government on the natural science institutes of the University had won. 
This memorial had kept him busy for the whole of the preceding winter. 
In it he had given voice to the whole of his disappointment at the mess and 
muddle he had found and slovenly shiftlessness of the parsons, at the lack 
of material for demonstrations and the meagre collections, had quoted 
caustic evidence of it, had been biting, had been plainspoken, like a man 
turning back with his foot on the threshold, to leave again. And what would 
he have cared if they had dispensed with his services instead of acceding to 
his demands? Were not the Emperor’s words still ringing in his cars with 
which Joseph had brought his audience in Vienna to a close “You will 
never settle down in Poland....” At Vienna. Or possibly Prague. Even 
Budapest at a pinch. Well, there had been projects again. Immersed in the 
negative work of condemning the whole of the Vilna establishment, a work 
that might well have served as a first step to subsequent resignation, he had 


lapsed into the familiar vice of making plans as deeply as ever before and 
had tided over the slackwater of longing and expectation. He had reaped 
the harvest of the surprising success of his representations, the approval of 
all his demands by the Government, in the course of his wedding journey 
through Warsaw. 

And now—there were no more plans now. There was only Therese left 
and for the first months of possession Therese stood for a strange 
dissipation of all vital energies, the emptying of the river, so he had 
thought, half dazed, into the ocean and the passing of the flame into the 
conflagration. Bent over his desk he felt Therese breathing in the dead 
wood under his arm, felt his own limbs to be his wife’s body. Sometimes, 
leaning against something or other with a book in his hand and his 
swimming eyes fixed 


on vacancy, he pondered over his whole life. This was the purpose of it, so 
he felt with troubled mind, the purpose of what had seemed purposeless. 
Everything had had to be to the end that this one thing could be. This was 
the goal, the release from all error, this pulsing devotion, verging on dumb 
frenzy, to another life and the acceptance of this way of life as naturally and 
blissfully as the child accepts its mother’s milk. Ah Therese! The marvel 
that it should have been vouchsafed to him to find her; she the only soul 
that could respond to his senses, she whose blood was the essence of all the 
sweetness on earth for him. 

When he had reached this point he would, so he noted, leave his study 
and smile. Where was Therese? He went through the whole house, he 
sought her in the kitchens, in the garden, at the Langmayers’ where at 
length he found her too; she understood his unspoken appeal, understood it 
behind his empty excuses. She smiled. She followed him. And there was 
the green divan and there was Therese by his side, close to his heart, his 
face was hidden in her bosom, he breathed her fragrance, there were her 
hands, her arms.... She did not deny him. At times he heard her whisper 
“Georgie,” he felt her little restless hand slip over his hair. He sought her 
eyes and saw them full of tears, averse, coming back to him from afar. 
“You are in tears,” he stammered in estrangement. “My friend,” she would 
say gently and, though he sobbed aloud, thought it was for happiness 
because he refused to believe that feeling of unbounded, unaccountable 
terror and estrangement that had made him shudder, and she would dry her 


tears and, gazing at him intently, would ask with playful gravity, smoothing 
his brow with her hand: “Could not you, too, my friend, help thinking of 
your Therese’s death, you poor thing?” 

And this was another thing he did not understand. Therese was up before 
daybreak trilling like a lark—and had 


death in her mind. Therese held a review of her domestic staff first thing of 
a morning, gave her orders for the day, allotted the day’s work, not without 
having given Marisha her opinion of her lack of cleanliness in neatly 
chosen terms that made the whole house rock with laughter, and warned 
Joseph against laziness—and had death in her mind. Therese would be 
sitting beside him at the breakfast-table, her hands busy with some knitting, 
her eyes glued to the pages of a French book, turning the pages she would 
find time to eat a morsel, to take a sip, to throw a glance or word at him, be 
it “Forster, my angel” or “Make a good breakfast, Georgie”—and had death 
in her mind. Therese would trip up and down stairs, all over the house, turn 
out the cupboards, strum on the harpsichord, sort her packets of seeds, go 
through her keepsakes and silhouettes, tidy her gewgaws, go to church with 
the Langmayer woman to hear high Mass, burst into his study to give him 
her opinion of the Langmayer woman—“She’s degenerating into a Pole, 
Georgie. It is such a shame’—as of Catholicism—‘Parsons prance, 
monkeys dance”—exclaim, “But I am interrupting your work, do forgive 
me,” and run away laughing—and had death in her mind. There might be 
some festivity toward, one of tire routs that bored him so terribly, perhaps 
some dignitary might be celebrating his birthday by a party and a little 
music. Therese would make the most careful toilet. Therese would review 
his dress most meticulously lest he should in any way offend against the 
fashion. Therese, hanging to his arm, would beam her way through the 
rooms, be gracious, be dainty, sparkling with delight at the black crows, the 
reverend padres, who, in their long petticoats, were actually falling in for a 
polonaise with the iridescent Polish dancers for their partners. Therese 
flirted none the less impartially with the clergy as with the Polish grandees, 
exchanged one escort for another, and even 


bewitched Monseigneur the Bishop himself, to the pitch of the ensuing 
conversation, which she was fain to recall every day or so for the next 


month amid peals of laughter and was, beyond all doubt, introduced into 
every one of her many letters. 

“Mais en conscience, Madame,” his Eminence had asked behind the 
playful screen of his hollowed hand, “quel age avez-vous done?” 

“En dix ans, mon Prince (Oh Georgie, fancy this old purple buck), je ne 
vous dirai plus la vérité. Aujourd’hui j’ose la dire—-j’ai vingt et un ans 
passe.” 

“Comment? Mais vous avez |’air d’un enfant de treize ans.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, Georgie, and that to me, a woman about to become a mother 
very soon. “Grace a ma conduite folle, grace a ma conduite folle, 
Monseigneur,’ I said. Ha, ha!” 

Therese had enough and to spare of these and kindred adventures—all 
the same she had her death in mind. She suffered at times under the 
resistance her body offered to the development of its new condition, from 
attacks of sickness, from a morbid aversion from certain foods. He noted, 
painfully disturbed, that her neck and arms were forfeiting their fullness the 
heavier the burden of her body grew. She insisted on blood-letting—‘Quite 
unnecessarily, my friend, but it soothes her and does no harm,” the worthy 
Langmayer assured George; she suffered from a rush of blood to the head, 
from giddiness, from a trembling of the knees. She did not suffer in silence, 
the whole house knew all about it and yet her sufferings seemed to be, more 
or less, as much an occasion for becoming alive to the joy of living and, in 
its way, as pleasurable as her tireless activity. This was not the reason, 
George reflected, why Therese had death in mind and that caused her letters 
to become disquisitions on the end of all things, disquisitions that had at 
times to be 


read aloud to him when they appeared to be more particularly aptly turned. 
There she would sit at her beloved little mahogany writing-desk he had 
given her for a wedding present together with all the memories of bitter and 
sweet hours of labour in every clime it stood for—she had christened it 
“The Resolution” in order to sail all the seas of sensibility on board her. 
There she would sit, with her feet in the foot-warmer, bending over the flap, 
her brimming eyes raised to the window, with her pen at her lips. He passed 
through the room guardedly,—no! he had no intention of spying upon her, 
there was no need for the movement as if she were concerned to hide what 
she was writing from his sight. She wrote, she had her correspondence; as 


he had, certainly, except that he did not attend to it so—dutifully as she did. 
There were her parents; a woman, herself only the other day a child in the 
care of loving parents, and in the Sarmatic wilds she, in her condition, felt 
the need of a mother now. There were her friends, Muses and Graces of the 
Parnassus, known as Gottingen, and among them she had been not of the 
least; there was that man, called Assad. That man who, on a moonlight 
night on the road between Kassel and Gottingen had once spoken those 
strange words of the poles of birth and of death, whose handsome features 
were so far, so reassuringly far, from Vilna and who was free to scatter his 
bonmots about wherever it pleased him, since, grace d Dieu, he did not 
appear intent on entrusting them to letters. But why did that man, called 
Assad, need her letters—and why was he so called? 

“My dear, because he had to be so delicately wooed, like Lessing’s 
knight Templar before he took heart of grace.” 

“And you tell me that?” 

“But—Georgie...?” 

Why did that man need such frequent, such particular 


reports on Therese’s life, sentiments and her nearness to death, reports 
under the composition of which The Resolution rocked as never before in 
the South-west gales? 

Why had they to talk about him of an evening when George was sitting 
by Therese’s side on the green divan as he allowed Archenholtz’s England 
and Italy, from which he had been reading aloud, to slip from his grasp 
because he had felt for some time that Therese’s busy hands were idle and 
that she was staring into the candlelight. He had maybe thought that 
Therese was gazing into the candlelight because she was tired and wished 
that he, George, would become just a little tired, too. And would he not 
love to be tired, tired in Therese’s company? But then she turned her eyes 
on him and her mouth had that uncertain, elusive smile as she said: 
“Georgie. isn’t it absurd? In his letter—you know, that letter about four 
weeks ago—Assad talks about my children to be and in the same letter 
calls me a Vestal virgin.” 

What, George asked himself after mumbling something about 
contradictio in adjecto, had Assad (and, hang it all! his name was plain 
Herr Meyer) to do with Therese’s children to be? Did he perchance imagine 
that they came about by the overshadowing of the Holy Ghost? I don’t 


know, George told himself, and am only just finding out with what 
affection they keep troth in friendship. Then let the parlour be a temple of 
memory. He brought the silhouettes of his father and mother, of his friends 
to hang them beside those of Therese’s kinsfolk. He was the last man to 
asperse the joys of memory, of absorption in the soul of the far-off loves, 
and was there sublimer rapture than to melt with Therese in joy and 
melancholy before the portrait of a Jakobi or the likeness of SO6mmerring, 
than to shed tears in the sentiments that the sight of the pastel, a reflection 
of the 


beauty, dedicated to death, of that unhappy Augusta who had died on 
Therese’s heart, evoked? 

Ah! he dreaded being shut out of Therese’s temple of friendship, he 
wanted to worship, to rhapsodize, to find balm for the hurts of isolation 
among these queer Polish animals, wanted to range the circle of kindred 
souls hand in hand with her. Had he not more than eagerness to understand 
her, had he not the same needs of the heart as she? They were surely one 
now, one even in these matters? None the less—why must Meyer’s 
silhouette hang by itself in the bay-window where it met Therese’s eyes as 
she sat at her little writing-table and The Resolution carried her away to 
Germany? Why did a little vase of evergreen stand on a little bracket 
beneath it, why, all through the winter and the grey, laggard spring should 
hyacinths, gilliflowers and narcissi breathe their fragrance to Assad’s 
handsome, haughty profile like votive offerings? If he were my friend, 
George once thought, on entering the room before dinner and finding it 
empty, as he gazed at the portrait with jealous resentment. But he is no 
friend-to me. He knew that for all the compliments and messages that were 
delivered to him with that puzzling smile—Meyer was no friend to him. 
Never had a man of his easy, witty manner, of his matter-of-course 
elegance in style, never had such a courted, carefree causeur been friend of 
his. They seemed to have some secret, these men, that his workaday youth 
had caused him to miss. By the effort of all his energy he might contrive to 
keep pace with them for a few hours, for an evening, but he always felt that 
he was rolling rocks where they were playing at ball. As for their 
approbation, their admiration, did he not, for the most part, take them for 
makebelieve, for mockery? Were they not enemies, smooth, courtly foes 


that hid their envy of his hardly won fame behind the mask of patronage? 
But I intend to like him, thought George, with a violent 


effort of the will. I will like him because I belong to Therese. I belong to 
Therese, he thought desperately, and what would I be if my heart did not 
mould itself on hers whithersoever it may turn? 

Assad, therefore, morning, noon and night. Assad at the midnight hour, 
at moments when the world seemed to be well lost in the joy of being 
united. Assad, forsooth, even in moments like these: 

“Poor Assad, Georgie, he is always alone so much.” 

Therese, George had assured himself on the occasion of this 
announcement—he had to drown some protest within himself for there was 
nothing to make him feel sick at heart about it, absolutely nothing— 
Therese is a child; really and truly, she is a child. And turning round to be 
close to her and looking hard into her eyes, he said: 

“Therese, Assad is not in the least alone. You are his friend. Yes, we are 
fond of him, but we are not the only people who are. You know, to be sure, 
Assad has plenty of friends. Assad has plenty of female friends,” he went 
on, noting with unavowed satisfaction that Therese’s eyes were growing 
wider and that she was hanging on his lips with a helpless quiver round her 
mouth that gave him an odd sense of power over her heart, a very rare and 
intoxicating feeling. 

“You know how all of us in Gottingen knew it. Assad flits from flower 
to flower; he is an attractive butterfly.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Therese in a dull voice, and her eyes were 
restless. “Yes, you may be right....” 

She suffered his caresses. He felt tired little hands stroking his neck and 
recklessly gave way to the tenderness surging from his heart. He lay 
breathing low by her side, his forehead against her shoulder, felt his blood 
coursing so smoothly, knew sleep was coming now—until he heard her 
voice: 


“George,” she whispered, “you and Langmayer, you don’t believe it. But 
if I were to die...” 
“Therese...” 


“IT know, my friend. I know—you could not bear it. And I must live for 
your sake. But yet—what does our will count for? And if I were to die and 
you to go back to Germany alone—go to Assad, George, he will make you 
better, he will weep for me. He knew me well—although I know he has 
many female friends.” ... 

Therese had her death in mind. Therese was thinking of Assad. But she 
was breathing like a child in her sleep now, and George kept watch and 
stared forlornly into the darkness. 


CHAPTER III 


UP with the sun of a morning, a stroll through the garden, communion with 
the kindly spirits of the earth, a plateful of fruit and milk, raspberries or for 
that matter strawberries, as the worthy SOmmerring had prescribed for the 
purging of the blood, then with brain refreshed to the writing-desk and by 
breakfast the translation of Cook’s narrative of the journey advanced by a 
few neat folios, that by this time had for months been the prelude to every 
profitable working day. The short meeting with Therese at the breakfast- 
table, enlivened by brisk debate on, say, whether Therese, the daughter— 
there she was right enough, there she was crying, there she was wetting her 
napery for nearly a year by this time and was not a boy and yet so 
unspeakably precious—whether this babbling mite would have to learn 
Polish or not. And as Polish is the same thing as Catholic, may Heaven 
preserve her. The parsons were skulking about 


the house like vultures, so Therese, wide-eyed and warlike, maintained, 
more especially one of the tall, lean type with pointed ears and a bulbous 
nose, who ever since yesterday had been trying to enmesh Liese in 
conversation when she carried the child abroad to take the air, and had lain 
in wait for her with flowers in his hand. 

“That was Pater Liborius, he was bringing me a few sprigs of cypress 
for the Deilephila euphoribae and could not find our house,” said George 
soothingly. 

“Doesn’t matter. They are all pretexts. Wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
grumbled Therese. 

Well, restored and refreshed by debates of this sort which might lead on 
to the Empress’s policy towards the Turks or to the marriage schemes of 
good shilly-shallying SOmmerring, or about the presumption of Herr Kant 
of Koenigsberg in trying to put his oar in about the racial differentiations of 
mankind or to the slovenliness of the Langmayer woman—a fruitful topic, 
that—he would imprint a kiss apiece on the brows of wife and child, would 
go back to his study to consult folios, to cut paper, to drive his quill, to 
collate material for the teaching of elementary natural science in schools 
which the great Camper of Harlem had urged him to undertake, to write up 


the schedules for his lectures on mineralogy for the ensuing term. Between 
whiles he would, pacing up and down, argue with himself about 
Beethoven’s “Morgenstunden,” discuss it in spirit with Lessing and Jakobi 
and pride himself quietly on his own lucid reasoning, would jot down notes 
for a letter to Sommerring on the subject, finish off Lavater who was and 
remained a sentimentalist and held with Cagliostro, with Schrepfer and 
Gassner and the like, finally, before dinner made ready the bison’s head 
young von Howen, one of his pupils, had brought in that morning, for 
carriage to SO6mmerring, and chatted to Langmayer for a while about the 
structure of the 


ruminant’s skull—well, was it not a model forenoon for a man at the zenith 
of his powers, at the height of his intellectual ability? 

In summertime the sun shone even in Poland and ripened the harvest; 
and a man, wherever he might be set in the world, whithersoever fate might 
have called him, would find his own walk in life and a sense of repose that 
sprang only from the proud selfconsciousness within himself. The world 
that seemed to have forgotten him for a while had, so it seemed to him, 
called him urgently to mind again and if, after a short rest, the afternoon 
hours were devoted to the compiling of popular scientific essays for the 
German journals, whether for the Gottingen Advertiser, for Bertuch’ 
Journal fir Luxus und Mode or for Lichtenberg’s Calendar and to 
answering correspondence, it was a short spell compared with the pressure 
of work. He was at any rate master of his subjectmatter. There was method 
in his way of reviewing and arranging his material; his style was supple and 
a serviceable instrument for transmuting the crude raw material of science 
into theses. Industria lapis philosophorum, he thought, bending with a 
wistful smile over his manuscript; true, he was turning lead into gold now. 
Therese—the child—desired to live their lives, and so they should, at ease 
and free from care. There was no need for Therese to know how greatly the 
demands of day-by-day expenditure suddenly crippled him. Therese was 
going to live like the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air. A cottage, a 
little garden, with beans, peas, cabbages, and spinach, a bower of roses and 
asters, a strip of ploughland, a goat in the stall, clumsy shoes and a coarse 
smock—that was the stuff about which she rhapsodized, he remembered. 
That was all she asked for, she was at work day and night for him and for 


the child. But who knew more about the idyll of the cot, the strip of land, 
and the goat in the stall 


than he? No, he was not Reinhold Forster, who left his wife to work like a 
serving-maid, never! Vilna was not going to become a_ second 
Nassenhuben. 

And then—he smiled a little—she talked about a “cot” and “Georgie, 
Michael dresses one’s hair like a groom. I can’t stand his hands anywhere 
near me and Marischa is terribly dirty and a Catholic. Oughtn’t we to send 
to Kassel for Mihlhausen?” And: “Georgie, I only wanted to let you know 
there is a chaise for sale at Starost Rubinski—she, Rubinska, told me about 
it. Well, I don’t want to urge you, but the big coach is so badly hung. The 
jolting makes Rosie cry every time we drive abroad... 

And: “Georgie, that man, Schwarz, is going to Leipzig for the fair, I am 
giving him an order for a length of Bielerfeld linen; you want some 
nightshirts, Georgie! Don’t you think we could do with a rabbit-skin for 
me?” 

The rabbit-skin in question was Therese’s muff. She had always had to 
scold it in the course of the previous winter for a mangy cat because it had 
a tiny bald patch somewhere or other. The Langmayer woman had a muff 
of sables. 

“The mangy cat would make a splendid lining for a footwarmer,” 
Therese said thoughtfully. “It is impossible to have too many footwarmers 
to go round.” And suddenly she flung her arms about him from behind, laid 
her cheek against his, gave a little laugh and: “George, may the new cat’s 
skin be sable too?” 

George was driving his quill hard, hard, hard. George, smiling over his 
work, coughed, stopped, raised his head and listened to the noises in the 
house. Rosie was crying, but only for a minute or two. Then the cradle 
rocked, then Therese laughed, then the baby crowed. Then George smiled 
again, smiled consciously, and without knowing it gave a little groan 
immediately afterwards, as he went on 


with his writing. The breadfruit-tree—a profitable theme, was it not a work 
of merit to instruct the German reading world about the breadfruit-tree and 


its characteristics, and did not the marvellous tree thereupon bear rare fruit 
for him, nightshirts and a sable cat’s skin? 

I shall have to ask Spener for an advance, whether I like it or not, 
thought George, as he half-mechanically fashioned the thesis he had formed 
into sentences; after all, he offered it to me himself. 

Spener was the bookseller in Berlin through whose hands the threads of 
George’s scientific work passed, a man who was quite alive to the value his 
Forster was to him. 

But, my dear sir, George’s thoughts went on, pray do not imagine that I 
am going to work myself to death as your slave in the mines of science. 

Turning aside, he gave a minute to his memories of his investigations 
into the mines of the Harz with Trebra, on the occasion of that memorable 
journey to Vienna—a strange labyrinth in the bowels of the earth, but still, 
so very quiet. Veins of ore glittered. Somewhere sleep was dripping.... 

Therese had no notion what work meant. Therese had a hundred 
handicrafts she practised just as she walked and drew breath. Therese 
nursed her baby to dance and laughter. Therese had witty conceits and 
made them flit about like butterflies. Therese rhapsodized and wept soft 
tears, and wrote letters, letters, letters. No! He was not Spener’s serf—not 
Spener’s. 

But what was in truth going to become of him, he sometimes asked 
himself in dull wonder, of him the man who had disappeared from the 
realm of the great spirit that stood for Germany into the darkness of Poland 
among a people at a lower stage of civilization than those of New Zealand, 
whose intellectual lights had hitherto been parsons, French 


adventurers and Italian ne’er-do-weels, whose aristocracy had made the 
most primitive coarseness, tricked out with French superfinery, its way of 
life, found the sole outlet for its brain in its gorgeous assemblies for faro, 
had no notion of the polite art of conversation and contempt for art and 
science—what was going to become of him in this atmosphere, without his 
intellectual peers for friends, without any interchange of views? What was 
there left for him to become except the serf of work he knew well enough 
to be second-rate? 


CHAPTER IV 


A SUPPER in an intimate coterie of good friends, a little gathering in high 
spirits and cordiality with good cheer and witty conversation, the steaming 
punchbowl and the humming samovar, laughter, music and a hand at cards 
until midnight—this, George reflected, standing at his desk one January 
night early in 1787 and sorting his papers, as in his haste he had omitted to 
do, that is the kind of thing that after a tiring day makes for genuine 
relaxation and harmony. He whistled an air to himself with a cheerful 
countenance; he had been suffering from a bad attack of spleen and had 
vented it in satires on Poland, despite the presence of Régnier and Strzecky. 
Langmayer had backed him, clumsily and heartily and, lo and behold, 
Régnier had not repudiated the erstwhile valet and had urbanely followed 
his host’s lead until a comment from Langmayer hit him on the raw as the 
acorn hit the yokel asleep under the oak on the nose: Oh, no doubt an 
unhappy country where to have shaved great gentlemen smooth was 
qualification enough to become professor of chirurgery. Régnier, the 
erstwhile valet de 


chambre and now his, a Forster’s, colleague at the University, ha! ha! had 
unfolded his full Gascon readywittedness and it had taxed all Therese’s 
tact, and the whole of the startled kindliness of the President to divert 
conversation into less dangerous channels, back to—good Lord, what a 
round-about way the dear old man took—back to the stars of the Southern 
hemisphere and to Aurea australis. George then, it is true, fell to 
rhapsodizing and had suddenly become conscious again of the resources 
within himself on which he could draw without fear of exhausting them, 
had felt the eyes of the whole company fastened devoutly on himself, more 
particularly those of Langmayer’s and Régnier’s wives who, sitting and 
preening themselves on the green divan, had hitherto chattered and cackled 
together incessantly and had seen nothing of the contretemps.... Good 
Lord! they really were nice little things, the Langmayer woman in her 
appealing chubbiness, who was so homesick for her native sweetmeats, and 
in her accent and fluffiness reminded him of littlke Mimi Born—the little 


Langmayer, in short, with whom all conversations invariably culminated in 
the elegiac conclusion: “There is only one Vienna, isn’t there, Professor?” 

And Madame Régnier, whose firstborn was the same age as Rosie and 
seemed to be entertaining happy expectations again, that touched him 
deeply that day. Régnier was, au fond, all said and done a worthy fellow, if 
more of a horse-leech than a man of science, and he did not grudge him his 
domestic happiness. Domestic happiness in general, that was the only thing 
that could make the world a home, wherever it might be, for all he cared in 
Patagonia. No, he pulled himself up in alarm, but at any rate it was possible 
to live and die even in Poland if only a man held the key to Paradise in a 
fellow human being’s love. Since Therese had had a child, after she had 
nowise succumbed to the 


bodily ordeal of childbirth, but had issued therefrom with threefold zest in 
life, was she not radiant with content, did she not appear to be wholly 
engrossed in adoration of this tiny being, had not all craving for Germany 
been laid to rest between them for a long time? The child, he thought 
tenderly, yes, Rosie. She would, of course, have to go to Germany, whither 
she belonged, as soon as her spirit began to stir, not be stunted among 
Sarmatics and Romans here. For the nonce she fared well, wherever the sun 
was shining, and the sun did shine even in Poland, and the garden of 
childhood remained sweet and homelike in the lap of memory. Was not his 
frugal Nassenhuben an island of peace and purity to him in spite of 
everything? 

Forgetting the lateness of the hour, he began to pace up and down with 
his hands behind his back. He began to glow with the sense of possession, 
of being rooted in the soil. He surveyed the rows of books, stroked the 
instruments, the furniture that served him so silently and unobtrusively. He 
loved them, he spoiled them by his tidiness; even the smallest thing had its 
allotted place. He had succeeded in making his day pass in balanced 
rhythm. The sea of mysticism with its depths and shallows lay far behind 
him; he had become a man, he was standing on his own feet, foursquare. 

In this eerie hour he felt a match for any weight or work. He was intent 
on carrying out his scheme of medical practice, with which, although he 
had secured the necessary medical qualifications two years previously on 
his wedding journey to Halle, he had always been dilly-dallying owing to 
some uncertainty within himself, immediately. Langmayer had again urged 


it on him that very day, maybe only to bait Régnier who had taken the 
prospect of a rival in moody silence. Well! I do not propose to operate, my 
dear professor and chirurgeon, thought George, chuckling, 


well aware of the sort of practice awaiting him among the quality of the 
town and countryside, a ladies’ practice, light, lucrative cases. Two or three 
hundred ducats for a successful course of treatment was by no means an 
out-of-the-way fee, he had that from Langmayer, anything from twenty to 
fifty was usual. God forgive him if he did not practise for love alone, but to 
be able to leave Poland some time free from debt, was not that an ambition 
well pleasing in the sight of God? 

I must tell Therese that I have made up my mind, maybe she will be 
glad, he thought, extinguishing the candles and groping the familiar way to 
the bedroom in the dark. Wonder whether she is still awake. How 
charmingly had she played the hostess again to-night. Had not Strzecky, the 
old abbe, been quite enamoured of her and had not the Régnier and the 
Langmayer women, compared with her, looked like two clumsy cormorants 
beside a flashing, dainty sandpiper? At the finish she had seated herself at 
the harpsichord and strumming provocatively, had swept him and the whole 
company away in unextinguisbable laughter while Madame Régnier, 
rolling her big cherry eyes in coy, mock ardour, led out the President in his 
long soutane to the march from Les deux Avares, while the old man footed 
it as daintily as a crow in the snow and in his own excuse pleaded 
something about the stars in their courses with a reference to King David. 
“Anyone ever seen such a darling little Jesuit?” Frau Langmayer had 
shrieked out of breath. No doubt about it, Therese had a genius for good 
company; it gave her pleasure to bring people together and that she was 
happy herself was plain for all to see. And it is I who have made her happy, 
he was just thinking, full of content, pressing the latch down after a thin 
gold line above the upper rim of the door had told him that a light was 
burning within. And so, he thought, 


following some sub-current of his hopes, the Régnier woman ts again ... 
“Therese,” he cried half-aloud and in alarm, and in two steps was by her 
side. “What is the matter, child?” 


She was sitting on the edge of the bed, her elbows on her knees, her face 
buried in her hands. Then when, puzzled, he gently threw his arm round her 
heaving shoulders, she turned abruptly away and flung herself on her 
pillow and went on sobbing, sobbing as though torn to pieces by the 
turmoil of bodily despair, sobbed like a woman who has surrendered, for 
good and all, to some dark power she has hitherto been wont to dominate. 
Therese was sobbing uncontrollably, uncontrolled in an outburst of wild 
grief, raging, reeling, crying under it in a sort of Bacchanalian frenzy, 
waving her hands, twisting her head round and tossing it back, uttering 
sounds, hollow, menacing, accusing, as though she were standing naked 
before God and laying bare her unutterable woe before Him—that was how 
Therese was sobbing. Therese who was a child, for the most part laughing, 
romancing, teasing. Therese who was happy, whom he was making happy. 

George, in speechless alarm, leaning back towards the foot of the bed 
with his arms extended stiffly, his hands pressed together, paralysed by the 
icy shock of this awful revelation, George mumbled helplessly in a weak 
voice: “Therese. But Therese...” 

“Oh,” wailed Therese. “Oh! Oh!” 

Distraught. Desolate! Appealing. 

And then she began to weep more quietly. 

George gained time to collect his wits, but allowed his eyes to wander 
and felt that he did not know what to make of it, that he was tired out and 
chilled to the bone. There was his bed, snowy white, invitingly turned back 
—what if he were to undress quickly and were to listen to Therese’s 


explanation of her woe lying under the quilt? None the less uncertain how 
Therese would take it, he suppressed the thought and began to stroke the 
back of the half-prone figure very gently, staring into the candlelight and 
fighting a desire to yawn. And he was almost frightened when the weeping 
suddenly ceased and Therese drew herself up so suddenly that his hand fell 
from her as if shaken off. 

“George,” said Therese, and her small, firm hand maltreated a tiny damp 
handkerchief, “George,” she repeated, drawing a deep breath and sobbing 
once more. With a timid glance he tried to catch sight of her reddened, 
distorted face and looked away again at once. 

“George,” she cried for the third time and tore the frail handkerchief to 
rags. “I can’t—stand this any longer.” 


“But what can’t you stand, Therese?—do tell me,” he begged in despair 
and sought to draw her into his arms. But she got up and was busy at the 
baby’s cradle that stood by the bedside table and snuffed the candle with 
trembling fingers and repeated, “I can’t stand it any longer. And what is it? 
What is it I can’t stand? This country—this town—these people. And this 
—that you should take your pleasure here. You, George Forster.” 

“1?” asked George, passing his hand across his face. “I—oh, I...” 

“Oh, Georgie,” cried Therese passionately, and was of a sudden at his 
feet and clasping his knees. “I can’t stand it any longer. Oh, Georgie, let us . 


Rosie stirred in her cot and gave a little wail. 

“Be quiet, Baby,” said George. 

“Baby!” said Therese angrily, got up with strangely disdainful 
movement and in the most businesslike way carried the light to a far corner 
of the room. Then she stepped to the foot of the bed where he was sitting so 
that he had to turn round to face her and, folding her arms and looking 


at him firmly and keenly, said in a light and matter-of-fact voice: 

“T can’t stand it any longer, George. We have got to get away. You owe it 
to yourself.” 

“Therese,” said George wearily, “you forget I am under bond for seven 
years. Therese, and—we are surely quite happy now?” 

“Happy!” she exclaimed, “happy. I am happy when I forget my higher 
self.” And as he kept silence and with averted gaze opened and closed his 
hands in a gesture of helplessness, she went on: “When I forget that I once 
lived in the company of men and women where conversation did not turn 
only on servants and meals. In which the great spirits of our nation and 
those of others stood like the household gods in a temple and were newly 
crowned with garlands every day. Where soul met soul and understood at 
the first meeting....” 

“Of course—Assad,” an evil spirit whispered in George’s ear. And as 
though she guessed his thoughts, Therese concluded just a little too 
emphatically: “Caroline, Philippina, Fiekchen, Schlozer and his two 
splendid daughters. Who else is there? George, you have lived with us in 
Gottingen, you know the delights of the company of Lichtenberg and of— 
of Assad. And,” she went on hurriedly after a breathless little pause as if 
she was anxious to forestall his answer, “you take your pleasure here at a 


game of 1’>hombre with a Langmayer and a Régnier and are content to 
teach botany to these Polish geese.” 

The latter allusion was to a course of popular scientific lectures George 
was delivering that winter before a coterie of ladies of quality. 

He flushed and said with some vexation: “You forget, by no wish of 
mine. And I have reasons for not turning my back on that sort of thing.” He 
hesitated. Therese, 


it flashed through his mind, should live like the lilies of the field ... he 
raised his head and looked at her with an imploring smile: 

“Therese,” he said, “be patient for a little while. The years pass quickly, 
believe me.” 

“And your friends are forgetting you,” she cried hotly. “The world lay 
before you, even two years ago. Who writes to you to-day? SOmmerring— 
Sommerring—who besides? At best Spener and the publishers of the 
journals for which you are doing hack work.” 

“Sommerring is indeed a loyal soul,” said George bitterly. But was 
Therese not right? 

“Georgie, Georgie,” whispered Therese and vzas at his feet again, her 
arms about his knees, her face raised to his. “Let us get away from Vilna, 
Georgie.” 

“Your curls...” He was playing with her hair, he was smiling, 
transported by the charm of her nearness. “Oh, Therese. Never cry like that 
again.” 

“Let us go away from Vilna,” she repeated insistently, fastening her eyes 
in dead earnest on his that avoided them. “I shall die in Vilna. I shall die 
within myself.” 

“Oh, Therese—and yet you were always so lighthearted, since Rosie....” 

Therese scanned him for a while closely. Then she said: “Lighthearted, 
George? You say so. There is no doubt either that you believe it.” 

With bowed head, after a short silence, she said: “Mother many a time 
used to quote: 


“Wenn dein Herz mom Wunden blutet 
Liigt oft deiner Stirne Ruh.” : 


“Therese!” exclaimed George, distressed. 


' When thy heart is sorely wounded 
Thy brow’s repose gives it the lie. 


“Georgie?” She raised her head. Her eyes were unmoving, clear, 
challenging, mirrors of deep wells. A line of suffering he had never noted 
before strained her brows. Only yesterday, surely, thought George, deeply 
troubled, Therese was a child still. Have I been blind? 

He set her on her feet, folded her in his arms, and nestled her head 
against his shoulder. “Beloved!” he whispered. “Only one! Tell me—is it 
really only this that makes you unhappy—only this?” 

Therese kept her eyes closed. 

“Yes, Georgie. Only this.” 

“We will leave Vilna, Therese.” He spoke passionately and his breath 
stirred her hair. “You are right. I am going to pieces here; you are right, it is 
a bad sign when a man begins to find things to his taste here. You are right, 
right a hundred times over—and I only thought—I was counting on, no 
matter...” 

He stared over her head into the distance, his eyes were burning, his 
heart beating wildly. A shudder ran through his frame: 

“You are tired, dear,’ Therese murmured. Therese who had suddenly 
become sleepy and smiled. He kissed the little fingers, absently untying his 
cravat. He was lost in thought, slipped off his clothes without knowing it. 

“Therese,” he began again when he was lying by her side, folding her in 
his arms, “it is a good thing that this has happened; you have roused me up. 
Something within me had gone to sleep and maybe it was this, only this, 
made me, could make me worthy of your love, beloved; it was that I was 
man enough to dare and to make sacrifices for you. If it is so, Therese...” 
he was pleading in the darkness and felt it again, that tired, cozening caress 
of little hands that did anything rather than lull him. He raised himself on 
his elbow and pressed his face against hers. 


“Two years ago, little girl,’ he boasted with a low laugh, playing 
tenderly with the curls on her forehead, “when I was so desperate because I 
did not know where to find the money to fetch you away from Gottingen, 


did not know whether the Education Commissioners would allow me an 
advance—I was a daredevil still then, I still had projects then. What would 
you have thought of it if Forster had not turned up to fetch you, if he had 
disappeared like a mouse in a hayrick? ... 

“T was ready to sell up everything,” he went on dreamily, and lay back; 
“books, specimens, herbaria, and then, under pretext of returning to 
Germany, I should have gone straight to Constantinople to try my luck 
there as a fellow who talks almost all the European languages and is not a 
born fool... 

He kept silence for a minute and “an illuminant distilled from tallow” 
flitted for some unaccountable reason through his brain and “One would 
have to lay it before the Grand Turk . . Of course, that was Betzel, the 
student of St. Petersburg. 

“From Constantinople,” he was speaking more slowly, as it were picking 
his steps cautiously, so as not to wake memories, “I should have gone to 
Persia—to India ... I should have thawed again under more genial skies, 
have become more full of life, and spirit, younger, and should either have 
come back—to you—crowned with fresh laurels as one twice born, or not 
have come back at all.” 

“Georgie.” She had half-raised herself, in her turn was groping for his 
face. “Georgie!” she said, cozening. “Ah, I know you again, my Georgie.” 
And throwing her arms round his neck she cried passionately. “You ought 
not always to go on—only translating, friend.” 

“Not go on only translating, Therese?” George asked gently. “Oh—little 
Therese.” 


“Not only working like a hack—you ought to create, George, to conquer 
the world, carry out great projects....” 

“Great projects, Therese?” He held her closely pressed to his breast; he 
felt her throbbing heart beating against his like a captive bird. He smiled in 
pain; after all, she could not see it. 

“T shall,” he said, breathing fast,“endeavour to—look here, I have 
schemes, projects.... You shall sec they have not forgotten Forster as 
quickly as you think, Therese—are you friends with me again?” 

“Yes, of course, Georgie. Of course,” she said, as if she were comforting 
a child. “Of course, Georgie—and so tired.” 


She yawned softly. She drew the covers up under her chin. “Good 
night,” she murmured. 
There was no doubt about it—she was half-asleep. 


CHAPTER V 


THE slow seed had begun to germinate, to put out roots; 1t was torn from 
the soil, injured, and thrown away as if in play. Crystals had been about to 
form in the steaming solution, a careless hand had shaken and stirred up the 
mother-lye. And so it would always be, George thought, and thought it 
without bitterness. For was not this the true purpose of life not to wait in 
some dark coil of the Labyrinth but to press forward towards some only 
half-guessed ray of light which—God only knew!—might hold promise of 
the path of release to freedom? What a zest did the decision to leave Vilna 
not lend to life! What narrowmindedness it would have been for a man to 
hold himself bound by a 


contract that chained him as a galley slave for the best years of his life! 

Therese was an accomplished dancer, she whirled him away beyond all 
hesitation and what hours of chaff and entertainment they were now 
enjoying together like conspirators, because in a way they were amid the 
vulgus stultum surrounding them, guzzling and drinking in idle good- 
fellowship like a herd of cows, chewing the cud and staring solemnly at the 
sight of two mortals to whom spirit and youth lent wings. If he had worked 
hard for the past year he worked harder than ever now; work flowed from 
his fingers as from a well-oiled machine and Cook advanced by a quire 
every day. This, true, was yet another translation, he thought, when of 
nights he stood with a hot forehead and cold hands at his desk, but the last 
one. Therese should see what things would be like when he threw open the 
treasury of his own mind, plucked the fruit of the orchard that must at last 
be ripe for harvest now. He felt his bent to be not that of a teacher of 
science, but of an unhampered writer. “Scalpels are not made for carving 
blocks of wood,” he wrote to Sommerring, full of glad self-confidence. 

He was not going to waste any more energy and time. But it was, all the 
same, always wise to have an office and a living wage, to be in the service 
of an openhanded master.... It became a case of finding a patron who might 
deem it worth while to buy his release or sufficiently powerful, in his desire 
for Forster’s services, to relieve him of the accursed burden of wellnigh six 
thousand gulden which he did, after all, owe to the Education 


Commissioners. Therese was right; in this quandary it behoved him as a 
man of the world, to weigh, politically and with a cool head, his chances 
against his qualifications and to set off the one against the other. Of an 
evening Therese would set out the “chessboard,” 


as she mischievously called this occupation, and marshal princely and 
sovereign patrons for review. 

There was, after weeding out the large number of princely personages 
graciously disposed towards him, but useless for his purpose, because they 
only had /ouis d’or or snuff-boxes to dispense but no well-endowed 
appointments, first and foremost the Landgrave of Hesse, of unlovely 
memory of the Kassel days; none the less the nomination to the chair of 
Natural Science in the University of Marburg was in his gift. The active 
affection of the worthy SOmmerring was at work in George’s interests in 
that quarter as well as in that of his own patron, the Elector of Mainz, and 
—as Therese said—both places had their merits; Mainz, it is true, was the 
more attractive because, under the pastoral staff of Baron Erthal, it bade 
fair to grow into a little court of the Muses, comparable to Weimar, and 
—“my Georgie’—it lay on the left bank of the Rhine, so almost at the gates 
of Paris. In Berlin the excellent Gleditsch had died, peace to his ashes. It 
was undoubtedly opportune to send von Herzberg, the Minister, a copy of 
the Opera botanica and to proffer felicitations to this patron of art and 
science on his promotion to the rank of Count. Not a word about the vacant 
chair, of course, just to recall oneself to his memory, nothing more. The 
greatest figures, however, which Therese moved about were seated in the 
North and in the South on the thrones of the German Empire and of Russia. 
And it was beyond all doubt that everything turned on St. Petersburg and 
on St. Petersburg alone. For, so the astounding little person seated at the 
table opposite him reasoned profoundly, wherever women rule, a man of 
merit has every chance and therefore, quite apart from the great Catherine 
herself, it was expedient to direct the attention of Princess Dashkoff, the 
feminine director of the Academy of Sciences, to oneself. 

There is something, thought George, in abysmal astonishment 


at finding himself one dark winter morning in a coach on the road to 
Grodno, where an occasion for presenting himself to Herr von Stakelberg, 


the Empress’s ambassador, would arise, there is something of a Catherine 
and of a Dashkoff in Therese and more of a diplomat than in me, 
Sommerring, and, let us say, Father, rolled into one. And then he 
remembered how Father, in the mousegrey habit, had travelled to Danzig 
for the purpose of winning the good graces of Herr von Stakelberg’s 
predecessor, Herr von Rehbinder, deceased, and had come back persuaded 
of his own success. Oh, the old days and Father! And even yet one was 
encountering him perpetually, for not only was the Old Man a candidate for 
the Marburg appointment, but in Berlin where, so George had heard from 
Spener, he, the son, was on the list of candidates proposed as successors to 
the Gleditsch vacancy, Forster senior had appeared on the scene and had 
had to learn, on his nomination to a corresponding membership of the 
Academy, that the same distinction was, at the same time, conferred on 
George. I am not gloating over him, thought George, taking fright at the 
thought, and yet he felt that a chilly sense of satisfaction had, for the time 
being, hardened his heart. 

There are some things that never recur to the mind singly and 
disconnected, but always in association with some other thing; thus George 
could not think of a London fog without recalling a particular little 
penknife that in the hard times before the voyage to the South Seas had 
been a cherished possession and comfort until it was lost later on. He could 
never hear Surinam mentioned without Councillor Kotelnikoff appearing 
before his mind’s eye. In the same way there were people who always 
recurred to his mind’s eye in couples or even in groups, say Larry and 
Porea, SO6mmerring against the background of the whole of his Kassel 
associates, 


Nikolai of Berlin, whom he rather disliked, and his antithesis Schrepfer of 
Leipzig, for whom he had a hearty contempt, the musicians Neumann and 
Naumann of Dresden, and—well, Lord preserve us, thought George, from 
stirring up the whole teeming population of his memory only to find an 
explanation for the fact naggling at him a little, that he was unable to think 
of Father except with Therese in his train revolving round the great planet, 
and could not concentrate in thought on his wife without that same 
constellation appearing in view unbidden. 

On this June morning when, as was his wont, he had wakened at sunrise 
and, resting on his side, with his cheek on his hand, and was gazing in the 


dim light at the sleeping figure by his side, some nightly memory or other 
recurred to him and, noting how her bosom rose and fell and the hem of her 
nightdress about her neck was stirred by the hurried beats of the pulse, he 
thought, strangely moved, how defenceless she was. And tricking himself 
into believing that his thought had its origin in a desire to take her in his 
arms, he immediately afterwards realized with alarm that something akin to 
malignant curiosity was stirring in him and making him see that Therese 
was ugly, doubly ugly now in this state of sleep with the underhung lower 
jaw and the expression of unconditional defiant surrender to the stupor of 
sleep. Never look at dead folk or folk asleep because they cannot pretend, 
thought George, tossing about restlessly and clasping his hands round the 
back of his head. And there it was again. 

A memory, of which he did not wish to become aware, was asserting 
itself; he at length reluctantly flung it the reins and realized that he had 
often been lying like this on mornings without number in the past, watching 
his sleeping Father and had thought—the ridiculous thoughts of a child— 
but something like this: supposing I were to get up now, 


quietly, secretly, pick up the little penknife, that small, bright, precious 
thing, from the table, and were to make a neat, careful slit with its point 
through that dancing Adam’s apple over there.... But this might stand for 
madness if it were not so absurd, he told himself, getting up in haste, 
twisting his face unconsciously into a grimace. George Forster with the 
memory of thoughts of murder—George Forster with the desire—and in a 
last surrender to that dark temptation and with a frightened glance at the 
sleeping figure, he admitted it to himself in despair—George Forster with 
the lust to torture his wife, his Therese. Ah, not to kill! But just for once to 
turn the look, for all its gentleness, of resigned suffering, the look of 
indifferent, composed, at times perhaps friendly, surprise, into a broken, 
swimming gaze, to turn the speech of this mouth, so well under control on 
every occasion, to a helpless gasp. To make Therese feel for once, he 
thought. Just for once, that would be like a door burst in at last. For once— 
that would mean being in Paradise for ever. 

He dressed hurriedly, noiselessly and miserably. He left the bedchamber 
and paced the outer room with bowed head. By God, he was a fool, an 
ingrate! he told himself, and he hastily cleared the plate Marischa had 
brought to him in his study. 


These black moods of the early morning were as much a sequel of the 
scorbutic acid in his blood as were the persistent attacks of drawing pains, 
as these troublesome little eruptions, his inflamed eyes, his painful colics. 
Purge the juices. That was the key to harmony of the soul as well. He 
swallowed his strawberries and milk hastily, fruit on an empty stomach as 
Sommerring had prescribed it and Therese never failed to have ready for 
him in whatever guise the season of the year might allow. Did she not look 
after him with touching care? Yes, he was a fool. If the weight of 


disappointment at the failure of all the schemes they had hitherto made to 
escape from Vilna were depressing her now, if this disappointment made 
her listless and indifferent—was it not only natural? What more did he 
expect of her? He pushed the plate aside. Fruit in the early morning is as 
distasteful to me as ever, he thought in disgust. Oh God, he was only asking 
for a little tenderness and a little warmth, something within him cried out 
desperately. Were they not suffering under a common disappointment? Was 
he not suffering as well as she under surroundings without spirit and 
without zest? Ought she not to be satisfied at length that he was staking rest 
and health to find a way out of this stagnant horsepond, that the sated 
content of his colleagues, their petty jealousies and intrigues were driving 
him to the verge of despair? Was he still not suffering palpably enough to 
be deemed worthy of partnership in her grief? For this was the truth, was it 
not? he was willing to suffer to be worthy of her, to be with her wherever 
her heart might lead her—if only by her side and with her. And in order to 
give the lie to the demon that held the mirror before him in this way and 
muttered: “Would you be big enough, friend, to suffer as she is suffering 
directly at God’s stern hand?” he leapt up in despair and rushed out, away 
from the books and papers lying ready to hand, away from the quiet, 
inviting and unforgiving world of work in which lay forgetfulness and 
content. 

A little botanical garden of no mean quality! flashed through his mind 
when he reached the shady corner behind his house where he hoped to 
grow the rarer plants he needed for demonstration in his lectures and where 
he was now pacing up and down between the beds, dully aware that the 
many windows of the sprawling building were looking down on him and at 
one of them the Langmayer woman was no doubt standing and saying in 
her soft Vienna tongue, 


“Maria and Joseph—the poor fellow!” If he had only known why she was 
always pitying him, he who, in the eyes of all the world was so successful. 
But what was torturing and making him restless this time, since he had 
once again confounded Father and Therese in his thoughts, was a memory 
of his wedding journey that had brought them hither by way of Halle. Even 
if conscious of coming within Father’s sphere of influence again, he had on 
this occasion crossed the threshold of the paternal abode without misgiving, 
indeed with a certain sense of elation. For he was not coming alone; who 
could do him any further hurt now? The events of the first few days of their 
life together were still in confusion round him and Therese, they stood for 
the sweet disarray of tumbled garlands, not faded yet; for all the assurance 
of possession the breathless tremor of unassuaged longing still haunted him 
and she was still invested with that air of bridal surrender, that tearful smile 
of devotion, of submission that at once touched and maddened him. 

They had alighted at the inn, Therese donned her finery; she had chosen 
that dress of white Aoto bast that George had once given her, had donned 
it,as she said gaily, in honour of the old conqueror of Tahiti. George had 
helped her, had fastened the clasps and the ribands, held the handmirror for 
my lady to view herself at every angle, had, in between, knelt down before 
her and stroked the dear, marvellously tiny feet—were they not tired after 
so long a journey? Of course they were, even if they had been in the coach 
all day. How was it possible for any human being to fare through life on 
little feet no bigger than the ordinary man’s hand? 

In short he had fallen in love again and had been behaving foolishly 
until Therese had said “Really, my friend,” as she had at times a way of 
doing even then. In the end he 


had left the inn with her on his arm and had escorted her, wholly puffed up 
with pride and self-importance, through the streets, himself, a passably 
elegant figure, so he thought, in his new blue cloth suit of English cut, his 
hat under his arm and his hand on his small sword. Were not Mother and 
Rieken peeping out of the window to catch sight of them? At the last 
moment he gave Therese one or two precepts on her deportment; she was 
not to be in the least frightened, he said reassuringly; the old gentleman, 
well, he had his oddities, no doubt, but he was not an ogre. Was not an 


ogre, he repeated to himself, marvelling; who had ever taken him for one, 
for an ogre? In a day or two they would be alone together again, but for this 
short spell a few hours a day would have, would they not? to be sacrificed 
on the altar of filial piety, and Mother, ah! it would be such joy to Mother. 
He was so profuse with words of encouragement and reassurance that 
Therese had at last looked up at him in astonishment and said, “But, 
George, I am not in the least afraid,” and he remembered, of course, that he 
had not taken into account that Therese Heyne had been accustomed to 
converse with the most eccentric of old buffers and that she—and was it not 
one of the traits he admired most passionately about her?—was a little 
woman of the world, versed in adapting herself to all situations. Naively 
enough, he looked on her qualities as reinforcing and strengthening his 
own. Father would see, Father would marvel at what, in the long run he, 
George, had made of himself. Father would never again dare to ... 

What would he never dare again? George hardly knew himself what the 
upshot he was looking for from this visit was—something like a full-dress 
review in the face of the enemy, a peaceful demonstration in full panoply 
with flags, standards, and bright, new armaments: the house of Forster the 
younger for ever. 


There was a huge posy of many-coloured asters in the middle of the 
round table and behind it, reddish, like the hunter’s moon, rose Reinhold 
Forster’s massive face under the shining bag-wig, and, of course, he, too, 
was wearing a blue English frock-coat—and how his chest and shoulders 
filled it out! There he sat, rolling his big eyes, puffing out his cheeks as he 
had always been used to, and played the gallant, bowing over his dainty 
little daughter-in-law and laying his mighty fist over her slip of a hand, and 
that within the first half-hour of their acquaintanceship. George, sitting on 
the other side of the table between Mother and Riekchen, conscious within 
himself of the obligation on him to parade his new-found happiness before 
Mother’s sunken eyes, that were fastened on him, felt a turmoil in his heart 
of which he had not been forewarned. 

Chattering and laughing, as if drunk with wine, he begged Therese to 
supplement his account of the wedding. What was the gown her mother 
wore and how did the pretty little carmina her little stepsisters had recited 
run? It would all be a matter of burning interest for the ladies of the party. 
At the same time he was groping hastily, feverishly for some question he 


could fling round Father like a lasso. By the way—what about his 
candidature, on whom ought he to call, what dress was proper for the 
occasion? Straining oddly to make himself the focus of the party and to 
prevent any private conversation from ensuing, he talked thirteen to the 
dozen about anything that came into his head with his eyes always fastened 
imploringly on Therese; he wanted a glance, a little signal of the free- 
masonry of their understanding, of their union, not her listless, meaningless 
smile. He harked back desperately to some little adventures they had had in 
common within the last few days. “Do you remember in Weimar ...?” he 
asked, and “Therese, about that prospect from our window 


in Eisleben, you remember, ha, ha!” The only result was that she looked at 
him in surprise and perplexity and Riekchen inquired eagerly, “What was 
that about? Do tell us.” Little by little he fell into silence, crumbling his 
cake between his fingers and staring at the tablecloth. 

“My Georgie,” he heard Mother at his side and felt her gentle touch on 
his sleeve, “you are happy now?” 

He turned his eyes to her. 

Father was quizzing Therese. Father was calling her “little woman, 
bewitching little rogue.” Father was offering her his arm with a flourish to 
conduct her into the garden. The others followed. 

“Amid these venerable witnesses to the spirit,” said Reinhold Forster, 
lingering in his study and pointing with a wide sweep of his hand to the 
bookshelves, “did your George adventure his first timid steps on the path to 
knowledge.” 

There stood Father and Therese. Here stood George, his head a little 
bowed, his mouth slightly apart in a laboured effort to smile, his eyes 
unsteady, Mother and sisters behind in the humble pose of fond 
submissiveness. But Father with a sweeping gesture suddenly swung his 
arm round Therese who looked up at him with a cooing laugh and pointing 
with his left hand first at himself, then at his son, cried with the familiar 
boom of his chest notes, “He went about in leadingstrings, leadingstrings. 
Little woman, we have handed the reins over to you now. Are you man 
enough to handle them?” 

Staring down, lost in thought, at a bed of aromatic herbs, he again saw 
the two standing still, nodding their heads. Had not Riekchen, had not even 


Mother, been obliged to laugh? A jest! What harm in it? A jest in the 
bosom of the family. 
He went back into the house, bemused anew by this 


memory, by the hideous significance it came to have for him the more he 
canvassed it in his mind; he had stood here—and over there—opposite him 
Therese—Therese on Father’s side. 


CHAPTER VI 


A FEW hours later, standing at the window, incapable of working under the 
fearful depression of the silence in spirit between himself and Therese, 
yielding to a feckless state of bodily dread, and watching the pastimes of 
the geese on the pond in the big, grass-grown square between his house, the 
University, and the dazzling facade of the church opposite, it was at this 
juncture that he saw a man walking straight towards his house across the 
white desolation of the noonday hush from the direction of the posting 
stables, stepped back a pace, put his hand to his forehead, gave a cheerful 
laugh and murmured, “Well, at last,” although he was at once well aware 
that there was not the least warrant for taking the man to be a messenger of 
fate. When an hour later he came into the parlour and took his seat opposite 
Therese at the dinner-table, there was a vigour and alertness in his bearing 
and, while they were taking their soup, a smile not to be gainsaid played 
about his mouth until Therese could not help raising her eyelids. 

“What is the news, Forster?” she asked, somewhat out of humour. 

True, he reflected, what business had he to be cheerful if she were 
pleased to sulk? 

“What is all this to-do about the Russian Captain? Another guest for 
supper? You know I haven’t anything in the house.” 


Playfully, as if he were not in the least affected by her tone of grievance, 
George answered smiling, “Oh, as you like, my little Therese. He is a 
Captain Muloffski, of Kherson, of the Empress’s navy, and no doubt 
something of a spoiled darling. I had better talk to the Langmayers about it, 
don’t you think? and take him to sup there. She will take it as an honour, I 
am sure.” 

Therese, who had been gazing past him like a headstrong child, looked 
straight at him suddenly and distrustfully: “To the Langmayers? Well, do go 
by all means and upset your stomach again with her greasy stuff. It is a 
matter of taste whether one cares for that sort of thing or not.” And seeing 
that the bright glow refused to fade from George’s eyes, she again surveyed 
him critically and then said slowly with an undertone of unbelief, of 
reluctant foreboding: 


“Georgie—what did that Captain want to see you about?” 

“Oh—nothing!” George went on with his meal gaily. “Nothing of any 
particular import. He has offered me, in the Empress’s name, a salary of 
some three thousand roubles, the liquidation of all my indebtedness 
here:...” 

“Oh, George—Georgie!” 

“If I would pledge myself to join an expedition to the South Seas. He 
brought a most flattering letter with him from the ambassador. That’s all, 
Therese.” Laughing gaily, he spread out his arms. “That’s all,” he cried 
again, “that’s all. Oh, Therese—I have got a new lease of life.” And, 
kneeling down beside her in the same breath and throwing his arms about 
her: “Oh, forgive me. But do understand, do understand. This is the door 
into the open once more. And I am coming back, I am coming back, little 
thing, beloved. And you will love me and we shall be blissfully happy.” 


Therese, paying strangely small heed to these broken words, turning to 
him with her hand on his shoulder said slowly: “Georgie, it sounds like a 
dream to me.” And after some hesitation as he looked up to her smiling: 
“What did you say? Three thousand roubles salary? But what does that 
mean?” 

“Oh,” he said, somewhat nonplussed, “that was one of my stipulations, it 
was ... Well, I am going to have two thousand roubles paid over to me 
every year on the voyage, love. They are counting on an absence of three or 
four years....”” He laid his arm round her with a tender, anxious gesture. 

“Two thousand,” she repeated, a trifle impatiently; “well—and—and...” 

“A thousand,” replied George, in some measure of surprise, “you will 
draw from some banker we shall have to determine later on for your own 
and the child’s needs. You will, of course, live in Germany.” 

“Ah!” Therese leaned over him to stroke him—or was it to hide an odd 
smile flickering faintly about her mouth? “How good of you, Georgie—but 
will you have a pension as well when you get back?” 

“T shall stipulate for half my salary for life,” he replied, trying to 
recapture her restless eyes, “and,” he added slowly, “if I should not come 
back, you will have this pension for life. Or so I shall endeavour to arrange 
matters.” 

“Oh, Georgie, Georgie! Who could think of things like that?” she cried, 
pressing his head to her breast and, so he thought, with a gasp. “Oh! how 


could you think of such things? It is only—Father—he is always so 
pernickety in these matters. You know when you were courting me, before 
you went to Vilna, he did not want us to see one another again. Do you 
remember?” 


“I do remember,” said George, in a sudden access of bitterness. 

“It was because he thought,” Therese whispered, “that you would not be 
in a position to support me. He thought you would soon see it for yourself 
and then it would have been a good thing if we had not seen one another 
again, you know. Oh, he talked such a lot about settlements and pensions, 
so it came into my silly head. Eh, Georgie—you know your Therese is no 
ready reckoner.” 

Playfully, tenderly, she tangled her fingers in his. “Three or four years? 
Oh, Georgie. But it means your fame and the cause of science! You shall 
see we are going to be brave women, Rosie and I.” 

George had risen to his feet. He looked down on her with his uncertain 
glance of kindly wonder, he turned away and paced up and down the room. 
“Brave? Brave?”—he thought bewildered—“Why, she is glad. She is glad 
—TI am going.” 

She was not glad he was going; so George, after a quarter of an hour of 
despair in his study ordered his heart to believe, after he had comforted 
himself with the old delusion: Therese is a child. Therese was a child; the 
novelty of the prospect, the change in her way of life that it foreshadowed 
and she failed to grasp, had bewildered her. How could he have fooled 
himself so cruelly? 

“The courage of my incomparable Therese is my support in everything,” 
he wrote immediately afterwards at the close of a letter dashed off in wild 
haste to his father-in-law with the news of the hour, and added something 
edifying in the way of reassuring phrases about making provision for the 
present and the future. How right a father was to safe-guard his daughter’s 
happiness! My little Rosie, he thought with emotion. Only a father could 
understand a father’s heart. 


In the meantime a truce to sentiment. He had to write to S6mmerring 
whom he had proposed to the Captain to accompany the expedition as 
chirurgeon, and to impart to the breast of his loyal friend who would 


understand as no other what it meant to be in scientific charge, with 
unrestricted authority, of an expedition of five ships, setting out, equipped 
as men-of-war, on the conquest of the riddle of the universe. His brain was 
in a whirl when he contemplated the power suddenly entrusted to his hands. 
He would have to engage an astronomer, assistant doctors, surveyors, 
marksmen, taxidermists, gardeners, maybe miners as well. Many a man 
was going to discover that he had done well to be of service to Forster, that 
Forster did not forget. He decided and made a note to ask for a substantial 
sum to keep his staff up to the mark by the present of small gifts and 
allowances. Should he recommend dear old Wales of London—he was 
surely alive still?—for astronomer, and young Dr. Mayr of Prague, who 
was so devoted to him, for botanist? And what prospect was there of 
obtaining the appointment of surgeon’s mate for brother Karl? Might it not 
be to his infinite profit to work under Sommerring? Father, thought George, 
sheer breathless for the whirligig of his thoughts, would never allow it. And 
like the shadow of a cloud the sombre figure of jealous King Minos passed 
over the sunny prospect of his good fortune. 

Immediately afterwards he began to pull out drawers and to take out, 
look through and destroy papers aimlessly. But there was plenty of time for 
that, he thought abashed, and replaced them all. It would be wiser to make 
out a list of books and instruments required for the voyage or to go 
carefully over the terms he proposed to put before the Russian Government 
again, or to draw up a schedule of the chattels to be sold here before they 
left. Because he was, of course, not going to take useless ballast over into 
the 


untrammelled future, and what did not count for ballast at this juncture? 
Half his books and collections beyond all doubt and the greater part of his 
household gear. All that could be turned into good money within the next 
few months, quietly and without any great to-do, for he would have to keep 
his preparations secret until the Russian Government had come to terms 
with the Education Commission and had bought his release. 

Great Heavens! She surely would not have chattered about it to the 
Langmayer woman! He ran across, with an unconscious longing for a sight 
of Rosie’s apple cheeks as well. By the time I come back, he thought in 
sudden panic, my Rosie will be nearly six. 


No, Therese had not been chattering to a soul, she was sitting in the little 
garden with the baby at her breast and her gaze fastened quite restfully on a 
bed of flowering lavender. I am surely not going to think of Father and his 
ridiculous likes and dislikes, thought George, who had always been a little 
vexed because Therese shared the Old Man’s partiality for the herb and that 
its fragrance seemed to be the scent for good and evil days. 

Therese raised her eyes to him and he then saw that they were full of 
tears: “We are going to Germany; we are going home,” she whispered in a 
broken voice, and then his self-control was a thing of the past. He knelt 
down beside her, kissed her hands; Rosie crowed and pulled his hair; they 
laughed and cried together. “Everything is going to turn out for the best, 
everything is going to come right again,” pealed like joy bells in his heart. 
There was a great deal to talk about and before they knew it evening was 
upon them and with it the Captain, as stilted as an Englishman at first. But 
tea melted his Russian heart and he began to rhapsodize; Catherine was the 
Queen of Heaven in his eyes and he was going to conquer the world for her. 
He was a natural son 


of Prince Czernitcheff, Vice-president of the Board of Admiralty; the 
Professor had only to ask, ask, ask, everything would be passed. Three 
kisses sealed the bond when the future fellow-voyagers parted company. 
“This man,” George told the darkness before he fell asleep, excited by 
his overcharged heart, “is going to be a friend and brother to me. Knowing 
him and S6mmerring to be by my side you can well afford to let me set out 
with an untroubled heart, Therese, Therese—but are you asleep already?” 


CHAPTER VII 


Now—when he had offered sacrifice to the idol of his youth, when the 
translation of Cook’s account of the voyage was lying ready, an imposing 
roll of scrip ready for dispatch to Spener, together with his essay that was 
more than a tribute, was the homage and gratitude of the poor little George 
of those distant days—including, too, the dedication to the Emperor’s 
Majesty in Vienna, by gracious permission that Therese had contrived to 
obtain—at this juncture it seemed as if fate had been given a free hand, and 
had, therefore, taken him and placed him where his hero had stood in a life 
of action and toil. He had lived for so long in God’s silence that he became 
aware, with the amazement of unbelief, that everything was giving promise 
of a smooth course; that the Commission, with endless professions of 
regret, of courtesy, and protests of his indispensability, had released him 
and had pocketed the Russian gold. 

He could hardly believe it when he dispatched his personal baggage— 
what a quantity of underwear Therese had contrived to collect in the course 
of a few weeks—to 


Copenhagen where Muloffski, sailing direct from St. Petersburg with his 
flotilla, was to take them straight on board. His brain stood still at the 
thought that, after taking Therese to Gottingen, where she was to live with 
her parents, he would be going with SOmmerring to London in October to 
make the final and most vital arrangements. He, deemed worthy now of so 
great an enterprise, was during these weeks uplifted by a blind sense of 
triumph, as if he had won it all at the cost of a hard struggle, not only by 
dint of passive endurance until it had come about. He forgot all his bodily 
ailments, or they were swept away in the floodtide of vigour coursing 
through his veins. He would sing and whistle over his work; ah! the “Rakes 
of Mallow” and Larry in the rigging overhead. His imagination played its 
part; he felt the bracing breath of the waves in his very marrow, snuffed 
sea-brine and tar, bags of coffee and rare timber, spices and animals; saw 
the beautiful savages of the islands before his eyes, was conscious of their 
stirring reek, thought of the Starostin and the Tartar woman and ran to 
Therese to press her to his heart and to tell her something altogether idle 


about the ugly shrieks of the parrots in the virgin forests of Surinam, of 
climbing parasites, of poisonous snakes and humming-birds that drank 
honey out of flowering cups, said, daydreaming: “So—so that was Father’s 
humour then, at that time, when I did not understand” ... and was only at 
times overtaken by fear at night, when to the sweet, soft music of the 
breathing of wife and child the thought overwhelmed him that the great 
winds, rushing across the seas out there, had no mercy, and recked nothing 
of one who was pledged to come back to Therese and his tiny, baby 
daughter. 

Then his good fortune would flush him again wholly at the thought that 
this Vilna hell was now overpast, “for,” so he told Langmayer, who looked 
at him in 


round-eyed wonder, “it was hell for me, friend, and all my acceptance of an 
unworthy office only a phase of despair.” 

Langmayer, humbly acquiescent, ventured to remark that Miezi would 
turn any hell into a paradise for him, a protest George was careful not to 
hear. Whom did it concern if he, too, had all but found his paradise here, 
even if in his imagination only? He, a man who had fought his way back to 
the hard, manly road of Cook and Dalrymple, had his paradise in the realm 
of ideas, not between his board and bed. He was sacrificing his ease to 
science—did Herr Langmayer know all that meant? At the same time he 
felt by day and night with flush of delight that Therese seemed to have 
discovered a new man in him, that she followed his tireless, easy energy 
with secret admiration that found its expression in little acts of affection. 
That she helped him to give effect to his plans, and laid her own in accord 
with him; thus she waived without more ado her wish to spend the years of 
separation in Gotha with her friends the Reichardts, since he preferred to 
think of her in Gottingen. He went about in the fond illusion of having at 
length reached a perfect understanding. 

They had paid their farewell visits, even the last, the most ceremonious 
of all, on the Prince Primate at his country seat some miles out of Vilna; 
they spent the last night in the kindly Langmayer’s guest chamber; they 
could not sleep and talked about the joy of seeing the scenes on the road to 
Gottingen again. And, carried away by the arch beauty which sheer 
pleasure lent her, George, looking down at her lying on his arm in the 
bright Northern summer night, said on some thoughtless impulse as a man 


might dangle a toy in front of a child: “Well, and Assad—Assad, Therese,” 
and was forthwith frightened by the gravity that overcast her features like a 
night-frost. 


“Assad?” she asked slowly. “Well, are you not fond of him, George?” 

“Assad is a friend and a brother to me, child,” said George, and kissed 
her shoulder. “I know to whom you belong.... I know it,” he repeated 
consolingly, and at once asked himself who it was he was trying to comfort. 
“We both of us love Assad, yes, both of us.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“HARDLY, hardly,” said George, for this seemed to him to be a convenient 
answer to what Lichtenberg had just told him, something no doubt bearing 
on the point that the Forster family could have chosen no date more 
appropriate for a glad return to Gottingen, than these days of the 
University’s jubilee of September 1787, than the rejoicings of all the 
Faculties. For it was this to be sure with which every one else had hitherto 
prefaced their discourse to him, and what else should Lichtenberg have said 
to him as he leaned against the wall of the Assembly rooms, to all 
appearance taking his pleasure in watching the whirl of the dance? It might, 
however, be that Lichtenberg had asked why he, George, was not joining in 
the dance; and, in a raised voice in order to master the strains of the band, 
he added, with a smile contorting his face and a hand raised to his temples 
behind which a malignant pain was raging again, “I have, after all, been 
cheated out of one or two advantages by my sojourn among the savages, 
my dear sir, on the possession of which the German European plumes 
himself. I have never been confirmed, by way of example, and I am 
ignorant of the art of dancing. 
“T am just endeavouring to imagine,” he went on, to 


some extent loquaciously, while his burning eyes searched the throng of 
dancers restlessly, “what effect the New Zealand dogdance, as performed 
by the Deans of the four faculties would have. Ha, ha!” He took 
Lichtenberg’s arm and led him away with him. “Forgive me, friend, I am 
suffering from spleen again to-night and my imagination is back in the 
South Seas. I was thinking that before long I shall have put half the 
circumference of the globe between my wife and myself and am somewhat 
regretful not to be able to dance with her. 

Let us take a glass of wine.” “Let us take a glass of wine by all means. 
Let us drink to the Georgia Augusta University and to your latest honorary 
degree. Which you have honestly earned, friend. Not only by the superb 
exhibit of the flora of Magellana of which you have impoverished your 
collection to enrich ours. Nor alone by your lecture which was magnifique 


in effect after tedious Blumenbach. In any event I thank the gods that we 
have got over the official part.” 

“T have just been asking you, my dear friend, about young Eluyar whom, 
so Therese told me, you had met at Dresden, whereupon you gave me for 
answer ‘hardly, hardly,’ ” Lichtenberg began anew, chuckling, when they 
had settled in a corner of a withdrawing-room. “You then informed me in 
some detail of your inability to dance to which I reply, more to the point 
than you, that I am unable to share that regret and have only approval to see 
you seeking your recreation like other men of sense, over a glass of wine in 
lieu of that unseemly jigging. Dancing, of all recreations, is nearest akin to 
the primitive love impulses of the lower animals. Your savages doubtless 
give less constrained expression to it than we.” 

“They waggle portions of their anatomy about and otherwise demean 
themselves very plainly,” said George, peering through the open door, past 
which the couples were gliding 


quickly, “but, believe me, our dancing is a thousand times more 
indecorous.” 

“And what about young Eluyar?” Lichtenberg looked past him. 

“Young Eluyar is a fine fellow and a friend of mine. Indeed you are 
recalling ambrosial hours.” George was confronting the other face to face 
now. “On our return from exile he was the first welcome an intellectual 
Europe had for my parched heart. Cultured in the finest sense of the word, 
impetuous, and yet cool-headed. I had not looked to find such ripe 
knowledge, such versatility in every domain of learning in a Spaniard half- 
breed. He was moreover in a similar predicament as I was—until a short 
time ago,” said George haltingly now and staring towards the door. 

“Just married and in the first flush of rapture with a beloved woman. We 
exchanged our hearts... 

“Your capacity for enthusiasm has not suffered in Poland.” 

“Oh! there were no calls upon it there and it had no occasion to become 
exhausted, this enthusiasm of mine. Friend, what do you think it feels like 
to know I have honest souls about me again and no more Jesuits?” 

“T should not, if I were you, pin too optimistic a faith on this certitude.” 
Lichtenberg, sipping his wine, screwed up his eyes shrewdly. “Jesuitism, in 
despite of Herr Nicolai and the redoubtable Courland woman, is less an 
engrained characteristic of the Order than a general attribute of human 
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nature. Jesuitism is,” said the wit, shaking an admonitory finger archly, 
“more particularly a stock ingredient of feminine human nature and a 
married man is, after all, at the mercy of it. The wise man takes that into 
account.” 

“Oh, I am not going to barter my belief in the heart for your knowledge 
of human nature,” cried George, brimming over with bitterness, and at the 
same moment gave a slight 


start. As if washed on shore by a wave of music, a couple had swept into 
the room and at the sight of the two solitary winebibbers stood still in 
sudden hesitation as though they had expected to find it empty. 

“Oh, Therese,” said George in a curiously slow voice as he rose heavily, 
“you were looking for me? My dear Meyer—pray be seated—you are hot, 
will you not have some refreshment?” 

Remaining on his feet beside his chair, he looked down on Therese in 
awkward embarrassment. She had already taken her seat opposite 
Lichtenberg and was smoothing her hair with restless fingers and drew her 
silver-embroidered shawl over her slight shoulders. 

“We are interrupting the first reunion of two beaux esprits, I wager,” she 
cried, with quick glances from Lichtenberg to George. “Why are you 
standing there looking so dumbfounded, my friend?” she said in an effort to 
put an end to this strange interchange of silent glances between George and 
Wilhelm Meyer. She urged Meyer who, too, was standing with an 
enigmatic smile of seraphic innocence in his blue eyes and looking down 
on George’s bowed figure: “Do sit down—How is your headache, George? 
Oh, Assad, do pray shut the window. I am sure this chilly draught cannot be 
good for our friend. Oh! our German waltzes, George—what are all the 
mazurkas in the world compared with them? By your leave, my dear.” 

She raised his glass to her lips, gave him a smile and her hand sought 
his. A flush of delight broke the iron band that was cramping his chest. He 
tossed off the rest of the wine and set down the goblet with such a flourish 
and zest that its stem snapped. He was sitting by her side, was holding her 
hand; he was talking eagerly, cringingly. “I am glad to see you here, Assad. 
When the ocean is raging round me, the thought that Therese is safe in 
harbour, that 


loyal friends are protecting my wife and my child will be a source of 
strength to me. 

“Do come and see us often, my dear fellow,” he urged at the oddly 
bewildered silence of the other. “See the way we live and follow the 
example of our happiness. I should be beholden to you if you would escort 
Therese when she takes the air. I am exceedingly busy in making ready for 
the voyage. Or come and read to her. I shall be there if I can be. Or listen, 
Assad ... but are you going? Why is he going, Therese?” 

With a curt excuse Meyer had risen and hurried away just as the music 
stopped and the crowd of dancers poured in chattering and laughing. 

“He seems to have found some one of interest,” said George, looking 
after him. “What do you think, Therese? is it one of the Gatterer damsels or 
perhaps the learned Dorothea?” 

But just then old Heyne, with Professor Wrisbach’s wife hanging to his 
arm, came up to the table, patted his son-in-law’s shoulder and exclaimed: 
“So this is where the turtle-doves have been hiding. Well, well, you would 
take a lot of finding. That’s what I like to see, my dear, sent that petit maitre 
to the right about and came to find your Forster.” Which relieved Therese 
of the need for making any answer. 

He did not care to go on to Professor Buttner, as he had told Therese at 
home he meant to do. He did not feel equal either to the effort of a learned 
debate or to the stifling atmosphere of the old man’s studio. Nor did he go 
back with Heyne. He was in no humour for philological disquisitions in a 
room reeking with tobacco smoke nor for being tapped on the shoulder by 
every visitor—there always were visitors there—and being felicitated on 
his return from Sarmatia, on his prospects and—on his wife. Why, 


in fact, he reflected, out of humour for some reason or other, and 
lengthening his strides, why did every one now feel not only impelled but 
free to pat him on the back, be it by tone of voice or in actual fact? Had he 
by any chance grown younger? Had he lost something of merit, of bearing, 
of dignity? Why had Caroline Michaelis, now the wife of a worthy 
Bohemian, who had only come to G6ttingen on a passing visit from her 
Klausthal in the Harz, looked at him with such troubled eyes on the 
occasion of their meeting at the Gatterers’ as if he were in need of being 
mothered? And “good Forster” he heard on every hand, “the good Forster” 
from every nook and cranny, and “Forster, my good soul,” Therese would 


address him across the table. Had he ever in his life felt less worthy of the 
designation than at the present juncture. Caroline, he added with a sigh of 
relief in an aside to his thoughts, would, of course, probably want to cosset 
and mother anyone of whom she was in the least fond. And I think she was 
at one time a little fond of me before I ... 

His thoughts condensed into scenes. He saw a garden in early spring, 
saw Caroline, saw Therese standing in front of him. Was he drawing 
comparisons? Ridiculous! She was the wife of Dr. Bohmer; he was 
Therese’s husband. “What else am I?” he thought intensely as his feet 
stirred the dead leaves and his gaze sought the sky, and in the background 
of his consciousness was well aware what answer he was awaiting of his 
thoughts, what mirrored illusion he hoped to see, “the younger Forster” 
maybe, as once he was when the phrase stood for a notion of an ardent 
spirit and the favour of the gods, “the pioneer of civilization” certainly, and 
“the standard-bearer of enlightenment in the darkness of savagery.” In the 
meanwhile only one answer came with the insistence of a clockwork 
repeater and his own judgment never tired of informing him that he was 


Therese’s husband and the friend and brother of Herr Meyer. 

“Too exalted an honour,” he jeered at himself and tore his cloak open at 
his neck, for he felt his forehead growing moist in the stagnant sultriness of 
the warm October afternoon. He took his hat off and walked on with bowed 
head. It was the maddening suspense in which the expectation of news 
from St. Petersburg kept him, of word of Captain Muloffski’s sailing which 
was to be the signal for his own and SOmmerring’s departure for London— 
it was this maddening suspense against which the floodtide of his thoughts 
was held up. 

Therese and the child were in Pastor Wagemann’s neat little dwelling on 
the ramparts; his affairs were in order; his trunks packed; he might have to 
set out at any minute. But in lieu of the awaited summons bad tidings 
followed hard on the heels of bad tidings. The world was buzzing with 
rumours of war, England had declared war on France and here he was 
sitting in feverish impatience in sheltered Gottingen impotently conscious 
of the intertanglement of European interests which would perforce nip all 
the scientific schemes of its rulers in the bud. What if Russia were to make 
common cause with France and Catherine think the moment propitious for 
making a grab at the Porte? He himself was doubtlessly no more than on 


occasions a not wholly unsuccessful purveyor of political squibs, but had 
not a man of the international political perspicacity of Schl6zer gravely 
stated yesterday that the present situation in politicis was the most 
incredible there had ever been? France had been entirely won over by the 
two Imperial powers, but England had made it known with no uncertain 
voice that she would never be party to the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe? What would all this concern him if he had not known that 
Catherine paid honour to the goddess 


of War in Pallas rather than to the patroness of Learning, that she would in 
short give up a scientific enterprise with a shrug of her shoulders if the 
means therefor could be made available for warlike ends. 

So here he was; had to endure being called a good Forster and would 
have liked to have turned his back on every one who asked him “My good 
sir, when may you be setting out, when are you setting out on your 
travels?”; who gave tongue to views about his, the good Forster’s, and 
Therese’s lot in life.... 

He had now endeavoured to secure the mediation of Zimmermann of 
Hannover, Catherine’s body physician and constant correspondent, but that 
Dom Pomposo, as Lichtenberg called him, never stirred nor set pen to 
paper. Ought he to run over to Hannover? If folk would only stop asking 
him questions! If only these agitated letters from SO6mmerring would cease! 
Work, certainly, that would spell salvation. Reading up some lectures, 
studying chemistry and anatomy, making every minute worth while. Yet 
there he was sauntering about on the ramparts of Gottingen, strolling here 
because he could not stand it at home, because there was something 
brooding invisibly in the air—an incessant questioning, a disappointment, a 
waiting, waiting for him to set out, if not to the South Seas, at any rate to 
the ramparts. Was it not true? Therese had never put it into words—on the 
contrary.... 

But who was the solitary figure walking towards him; surely not Dr. 
Bohmer’s wife? And while he stood still in front of the woman, who had 
slowed her rapid pace, and bowed, unaware that the bitter thoughts of the 
past half-hour were still distorting his face, he remembered that Caroline 
had the soft warm hands of a sister or a mother, recalled a passing longing 
to feel those hands laid upon his forehead. Caroline smiled without looking 
at him. 


“All alone like this, friend, and with no object? Oh, I saw you coming 
some distance away and you were not walking like a man with an object, 
hardly like one who had a starting-point.” 

“T do not quite understand....” 

“Oh, pray do not ponder it, I am only playing with words. You see I 
have a starting-point and an object and my path describes the circle of the 
serpent biting its own tail. | have come from Klausthal and am going back 
to Klausthal. You have come out of the open spaces of the world and are 
going back to them.” 

“Then have I not my Klausthal, too?” he asked, with a strange unrest at 
heart. He had turned round and was retracing the path he had come more 
slowly at her side. She looked away. 

“Well, let us call it Klausthal. Dear Klausthal,” she said with a puzzling 
smile. “Klausthal is a place of rare merit because it looks on me as its 
focus, its heartbeat. Klausthal—my Klausthal, you appreciate—cannot live 
without me, and it is that that binds me—to Klausthal. Something like the 
responsibility of a ruler towards a country devoted to him. No, my friend, I 
do not believe that you—have a Klausthal.” 

George listened and soft voices, he thought, and how beautiful yellow 
leaves floating on black water are. But he made no answer. 

“The place that might be Klausthal for you or what you take for it ... 
Forgive me, I love romancing a little and am no bluestocking like Dortchen 
Schlozer,” she interposed gaily, and gazed with laughing eyes into his 
troubled, care-worn face. “Well, I have heard something about Herr Kant’s 
ideas on the origin of cosmos and it entertained me. So your Klausthal is no 
rocky fastness like mine, but a fiery planet, fiery and fluid, not really quite 
ready for human 


habitation, is it not? A place full of eruptions and streams of lava. Most 
interesting for a student of nature.” 

“Oh, Caroline, that was spiteful.” 

“My dear and honoured sir, I am frightened. I did not mean it spitefully, 
Forster. One day an island rises out of the steaming waters. Gentle 
meadows....” 

“T know—pisang forests ...” 


“Apple-trees, flowers, familiar woods, nothing exotic, my friend.” She 
chatted on eagerly as if she were telling a child about Christmas. 

“A house?” he begged. 

“A house between hedgerows; it belongs to Forster for his very own,” 
she conceded, beaming. 

“A Klausthal?” he murmured. 

“Klausthal,” she confirmed reluctantly and her eyes, unseeing, sought 
the distance. And he suddenly asked as if waked from sleep: 

“Caroline, are you happy in—Klausthal?” 

“What else?” she said quietly, and under the porch of her father’s house 
held out her hand with a smile, “Forster, are we not under an obligation to 
be happy?” 

Well, she had said other words of farewell and that they would meet 
again, years later, when they had grown old and wise people; of which 
there could be no doubt. But what moved him, what—at last, at long last— 
gave his thoughts a hopeful turn were her words about an obligation to be 
happy. 

He, a man unable to reproduce a tune even remotely correctly, owed 
none the less a kindred effect to music to the stimulus her words had for 
him after plunging into, in fact, after luxuriating in, melancholy memories 
of wrong endured—the will to live in spite of it all. And what a challenge 
to ascetic chivalry, what an inspiring antithesis between mood and action 
lay in the phrase his friend had lightly tossed to him as if a ball in play. And 
—she herself? How 


had she, she who was always all smiles, won to such knowledge? But he 
did not press the question in his martial exaltation to suffer and to die in 
harness and to the strains of martial music. George, the little boy of long 
ago, who had never known what playtime was and who was so strangely 
attached to the tools of his forced labour by reason of the frenzied hunger 
of his fantasy for some symbol—George, a grown man, needed the stirring 
word. George strode fast through the narrow, twilight alleys, where children 
were romping, and the women gossiping in their doorways; George realized 
that it was consciousness of his own worth alone that pledged a man to 
happiness, to contempt for external conditions, to self-mastery, and in this 
very sentiment alone he believed himself to be possessed of what he 
craved. 


But why did his steps lag the nearer he drew to his lodgings? Why did 
he climb the stairs with such a leaden foot, why did he linger on the lowest 
step, grasping the gilt newel of the banisters in his hand and telling himself 
“Rosie will be glad when I come in. Rosie will be glad?” 


CHAPTER Ix 


WAS she to wait for his departure before making good her footing in 
Gottingen society? Was it not more seemly for him to escort her to the 
houses of their friends and at their several tea-tables gather the seed for 
memories destined to flower into fragrance when he had left? Were the 
University dons and their womenfolk to have reason for holding him a 
household tyrant who expected her to continue of her own freewill the 
intellectual starvation of Vilna in her native land? Beyond all doubt, he had 
no such intention. Did he love his Therese? At this juncture there would be 


a whispered “Georgie” with a certain smile that allured and promised and 
that would, he knew it well enough, disarm him. He trusted in this smile. 
He had good reason for trusting 1t—but why was he not happy in these 
sultry gusts of feeling that broke so suddenly and unaccountably from 
Therese and turned his blood to flame? Was it the nearness of the 
separation that had at last stirred her heart? But the parting was longdrawn, 
not a soul could even now, at the end of November, tell whether it would go 
on until Christmas, the following spring or for another year. 

Catherine had declared war on the Turks, this at bottom was as good as a 
surety that an errand other than that of a voyage of discovery was in store 
for stout Muloffski and his five ships. In the meantime no definite orders 
came from St. Petersburg and, although George in his frenzied impatience 
had already entered into negotiations with young Eluyar for some new 
project, and his mind was agreeably engaged in working out the terms 
which, in the event of success, he proposed submitting to the Spanish 
Government, his heart still clung with aching hope to the Empress’s 
commission, the execution of which seemed to him to be more worthy of 
his repute than the acceptance of a senior administrative post under Spanish 
rule; for that was what was at issue. He was to go with wife and child to the 
Philippines as skilled adviser on their mineral wealth. But, as he now 
believed he knew his own value and what price a government that had set 
its mind on one particular man could afford to pay—there was no one who 
could jockey him now—his terms were so grasping and fantastic that 


young Eluyar became scared and this promising scheme proved to be 
stillborn. 

Parting and separation therefore lay ahead of him at uncertain distance 
in a fog, possibly a fog that cloaked nothing beyond life together in 
different conditions. But wherefore 


this display of feeling on Therese’s part? thought George, distrustful and 
suspicious, as he became irritable under the hardly tolerable suspense of 
indecision. Why this singing from morning to night as in the early days in 
Vilna, this lighthearted, restless activity round about him since he was 
unaccustomed for his particular wishes to be taken into account? Why at 
times this insistence on being seen in his company, for sitting by his side, 
for choice holding his hand and—for conversing with Meyer who joined 
them unobtrusively and as inevitably as a law of nature. He would feel the 
familiar fluttering of the little hand, so weak at times, feel its pulses 
throbbing and racing, look up bewildered and see Meyer’s impenetrable 
eyes on him, not on Therese—and hang his head in distress and shame for 
the woman sitting between them chattering and laughing who would grope 
for Meyer’s loosely pendent left hand as if her own were drawn to it by a 
magnet. The chain is linked up, thought George dully. Was she unconscious 
of the currents then transmitted through her hands? Could her heart endure 
it when wave upon wave of hate passed through him? But there was no 
responsive hate, George knew, looking up at Meyer and there was pity, and 
a very aloof pity, and it was only within himself, this evil, murderous 
feeling that made him get up suddenly and constrain Therese to follow him. 

That was what had happened at Professor Michaelis’s, a house he was 
fond of for some unconscious memory of distant Caroline. 

“You are angry, Georgie?” Therese had asked timidly in the dark on 
their way home. Whence had this timidity befallen her of a sudden? she 
who had never hesitated to hurt him, simply because she had never thought 
it possible that word of hers could wound him, so sure had she always been 
of her kindness? 

“Therese,” said George in torment, “it is because you are 


making yourself talked about by seeing too much of Meyer. Don’t you 
know the tongues of G6éttingen gossips! It is not on my account, by God— 


because I know, because I am sure... He lied, thinking the while, Therese is 
a child, Therese does not know, but she is now beginning to guess what her 
trouble is, and when she comes to her senses, what is going to become of us 
then? 

And as if to forestall her protest, in deadly dread of explanations, he said 
angrily: “I am concerned for your good name, my dear. For with yours you 
are gambling mine away. And it is my duty to warn you.” 

The voice out of the darkness beside him sounded warm and sweet—just 
as Therese’s face and body had blossomed during these past few months, 
like the fragrance of roses in June, warm and sweet. 

“You yourself suggested that we should call one another by our 
Christian names and gave leave for a sister’s kiss, Georgie, that time on our 
wedding evening. And, you must remember, Georgie—he is dear as a 
brother to me and calls me his sister—and you invited him to come as often 
as he liked, to dine with us every day and to read aloud to me. Then where 
is anything wrong about it—where?” 

He kept silence, for he was stifling the cry that rose in him. Therese, he 
knew dumfounded, has never been in love until now. And Therese has none 
the less become my wife—and I love her. 


CHAPTER X 


MULOFFSKY?’S letter, honest fellow that he was, was full of courteous regret 
and in conclusion expressed the privilege that, despite the failure of their 
plans, the acquaintanceship 


of the fellow-voyager and friend of Cook had been for him. George 
intended to acknowledge it in a letter of like restraint; he was drafting it in 
his mind as he was making his way home of a December evening from 
seeing Heyne whom he had felt bound to inform of the final breakdown of 
his big prospects before this black day was quite over. He drafted the letter, 
feverishly concerned to keep his thoughts busy and to prevent them from 
fluttering about in the terrible void of the future, and from yielding to a 
temptation of resentment, which, he was well aware, lacked all warrant, for 
at whose door was he going to lay the reproaches oozing out of him like 
black gall? At whose door was he to lay the frenzied despair at his heart 
that this had again turned out to be dust and ashes, that he had been fooled 
again—at the Empress Catherine’s, perchance? 

He surely was no child to hit the chair against which he had hurt 
himself, but God, who, who was to blame that he always ran upon shoals as 
soon as he set his sails? For this ceased to be within the bounds of 
understanding, if there were no guilt; it was destiny, punishment, judgment! 
God had hidden His face from him; God kept silence and confounded all 
his hopes—surely innocent hopes, born of the will to work, to create, to do 
great deeds—by a dumb, hard no, like a wall up and down which he 
strayed, imploring some gateway into grace. 

“T stifled the voice,” he thought with bitter ruthlessness against himself, 
“that was beginning to plead with me in Vilna where I was on the way to 
feel happy in the humble round of duty. For it is this for which I have been 
destined—for servitude, not freedom; to suffer, not to rule. And any man 
who sees me in any light other than this is my enemy,” he cried half-aloud, 
pressing his clenched fist against his forehead. There was not a soul that 
had loved him for what he really was—save, maybe, Mother. Ah, Mother! 


He was walking quite slowly now, altogether rapt in the memory of the 
only low-breathing love that had encompassed him as the spring sunshine 
encompasses the tree. “You never asked anything of me,” he murmured, 
“except for leave to give....””» And would not this be happiness, he asked of 
a sudden, raising his face like a man listening, as if from somewhere or 
other he had received a call and a message—would not this perchance 
mean—happiness? 

Would he not take Rosie upstairs with him? he heard the voice of the 
Pastor’s wife breaking into the brooding stillness of his heart, to ask. He 
recovered his wits, and realized that he was standing in the entrance hall of 
the house on the step opposite the open door of the Wagemanns’ kitchen, 
whence a savoury smell of dripping and cakes issued. The whole family, 
gathered together round the big brick hearth, appeared to be devoting itself 
to the ceremonial rites of the baking of a New Year’s Eve cake; even the 
Pastor was there in dressing-gown and slippers and with a child on either 
arm, one of whom was Rosie, sleeping with her little head on the kindly 
cleric’s shoulder. Demoiselle his daughter had been brought down by Liese 
who had, she said, been sent on an errand and Madam was, of course, 
entertaining company, was the explanation something or other in which 
made George feel uncomfortable. He decided it was the introduction of the 
“of course’—Madam was, of course, entertaining company.... “But what 
was amiss with the innocent phrase?” he asked his exhausted brain in vain 
as, relieving the Pastor of Rosie, he sat down on a kitchen chair. 

“Ah, it is cosy here,” he said, and looked about him, “and just like my 
home when I was a boy.” 

“It reminds me of Nassenhuben, my father’s living,” he explained, eager 
to answer unasked questions if they would 


only let him stay a little, mark time a little. The visitor upstairs was sure to 
be leaving soon and then there would be no need to meet him. 

“The kitchen there was as roomy and low as this and the copper pans 
used to hang round the open hearth. A tripod thing used to stand over the 
fire at times with the stock-pot on it,” he said to the eldest boy who had 
come towards him and was listening to him solemnly. “Well, you are a big, 
sensible lad now; I’m sure you will be helping your worthy father to some 
purpose, making excerpts, copying out little manuscripts, compiling 
catalogues. Aha! We know all about that, my son, we know all about it.” 


The hand he raised to pat the boy’s flaxen head missed its mark. The boy 
had stepped back a pace. 

“T like playing better,” he explained, looking at the stranger wide-eyed. 
“Daddy has made me a wooden sword and is teaching me drill.” 

“Daddy is fond of looking back on his vanished childhood,” said the 
clergyman, rubbing his hands in some embarrassment. “Any man who has 
had a paradise of his own likes to make one for his children.” 

“The Professor ought to go into your study, Friedrich, and you ought to 
go with him. There are no easy chairs here and the fire 1s smoking, and the 
lamp is smelling so badly. And I and my stock-pot—the Professor is 
accustomed to better company. One of the children could run upstairs and 
leave a message about Rosie and that she ought to be put to bed. Madam is 
entertaining company, of course....” 

“T must go up.” George rose hurriedly. Why was he seeking refuge here 
among strangers? And why refuge? And why was he stealing upstairs now 
so cautiously and so quietly as if he were stalking game? And why were his 
knees shaking? Had Therese not kissed him when he left? 


And what—what was it she had said? “You will be staying to sup with 
father, George?” 
Therese was not expecting him back yet. 


CHAPTER XI 


MEYER, throwing his fur coat over his shoulders, had left the room, hat in 
hand, after going up to George with a stiff bearing and glassy look, and 
making him a curiously low bow. George, with the sleeping child in his 
arms, had stayed motionless in the doorway. 

Therese, seated on the divan in the pitiless radiance of the two 
candelabras, had covered her face in her hands and cowered into herself as 
if she were thereby able to conceal her disordered hair, the whole disorder 
of this hour of recklessness. 

He had gone into the adjoining room and had laid Rosie in her cot, in the 
maddened triumph of his agony that he had been right, had even awaited 
and known this thing, yet conscious of a searing sense of shame for her and 
of a desire to give her time. He had gone back to her, looking up to him 
with frightened eyes now, and had said: “I have had enough of it. You can 
have one another. I am going by the mail to Berlin to-morrow. You will 
hear from me then.” 

“Oh, Georgie—oh! I do not know what you mean. Do forgive me.” 

“You broke your marriage vows from the very first day.” 

“IT do not know what you mean.” 

“I—oh, my God—I was a fool, a blind fool because I trusted.” 

“It is only friendship.” 


He had stepped round the table, had thrust his face into hers and with a 
smile which he still felt to have had the snarl of a beast, and asked of her 
terrified eyes: “And was it the same thing—only friendship that made you 
bear me Rosie?” 

“George,” she had screamed, “you are forgetting yourself.” 

“Who has forgotten himself—who? You go to your father and make 
your complaint of me. I shall write to him.” 


CHAPTER XII 


“T SHALL write to him,” he thought, huddled hour after hour in his corner in 
the coach, his feet in the trusty foot-warmer, wrapped up in furs and rugs, a 
solitary, unhappy traveller through the wintry countryside. “I shall tell him 
what I have endured,” he thought, tortured and overwhelmed by all those 
hours of ghastly forebodings and the lessons of the past two years, the 
agony which he had fought down in silence and would have been so glad to 
deny—Alas, would still be. 

For there was still that mad craving to hold Therese in his arms, now 
more than ever, and in the sense of her nearness to be blind in the rapture of 
his affection. There was the readiness to forgive and to forget, to take the 
blame on his own shoulders, against which his wounded pride struggled in 
vain if only her little hands would cling round his neck and he were to 
know her to be powerless against him. There was the fearful knowledge 
that he would have to go on, deeper still; the passages were becoming 
narrower and more tangled, their partitions thinner and the voice of the 


Minotaur rang vibrating and droning, stupefying and irresistible, clutched 
at his heart, lured it and drained it. His brain was one aching void. “I am a 
naked soul—oh, only a naked soul,” he thought, thought it without horror, 
lost in the relief of going under. “And Ariadne?” he smiled starkly: “She 
came, but her hand slipped out of mine. I am making my way in, she her 
way out—she will win her way out a 

The wheels of the coach took up the refrain. 


CHAPTER XIII 


TWO months later he was travelling the same road on his way back to 
Gottingen. During these last few hours before his arrival he had constrained 
his thoughts to be busy with the outcome of his visit to Berlin, had 
memorized conversations of weight and worth, as his recollection had 
retained them, and had pondered over them, had felt in accord with Biester 
and Nikolai in their action against Starcke, and was conscious of all the 
good impulses in him reviving in his conferences with Spener. 

If he were not going to the Philippines himself he would convey himself 
with far less effort to those latitudes by translating the story of one or two 
Englishmen, wrecked on the Pellew islands as narrated by Mr. Keates, into 
German for Spener. Not that he meant to confine himself to translation. 
There were the botanical curiosities awaiting his pen for their fond and apt 
description; there was, in shadowy outline, it is true, as yet, but rising 
massively on his horizon, that work on the geography of the South Seas, 
and of everything worthy of note to be found between China and Peru, 
which he still owed to the world. All this he 


had in view and a great deal more. A free man hence-forward, since the 
Empress, though not claiming his services had, in her lavish way, released 
him from his Polish obligations and had compensated him for his term of 
waiting—he had refused an appointment offered to him in St. Petersburg— 
a man without shackles clanking round his feet now, he held his future in 
his own hands, and never again would he suffer himself to be chained to a 
seat in the galley. The position of University librarian in Mainz had just 
become vacant by Miiller’s promotion to the Elector’s cabinet. Sommerring 
had informed him of it at once. Miller was favourably disposed to him. He 
purposed to become a candidate for it, purposed to travel to Mainz next 
month in order to be presented to the Elector, purposed.... 

“T am going to make it easy for her”; at this point his sensibility broke 
through the laboriously contrived dam of sober reflections, “take her in my 
arms and say: ‘Everything is well, darling; do not cry; nothing shall ever 
part us again.’ ” 


Alone in the coach, as he again was this time, he pressed his head into 
the window corner, and gave way to sentimentality. So this was the upshot 
of an interchange of letters conducted with the most bitter pathos first 
between himself and his father-in-law and finally between himself and 
Therese. Not only that he was coming back, attuned for reconciliation, 
prepared even to forgive Meyer, provided the latter did not, for the nonce, 
cross his path; here he was sitting again as on the outward journey, broken, 
yearning for reconciliation, panting for the joy of leave to forgive. Here he 
was sitting in floods of tears, his heart was thawing like the earth outside; 
here he was sitting, throbbing for the moment when he would see her, hear 
her, be conscious of her again.... 

The violets were aflower in the Gottingen gardens. He guessed it as, 
breathing their fragrance, he passed along the 


wall above which the garden-room raised its pointed roof surmounted by 
the fircone, passed on and then thought: “Ah, a few more steps....” 

They were to meet again under her father’s roof. Then came the garden 
wicket, the path between the box-edging of the flower-beds, the glass 
veranda—ah, the bell-pull. 

“My beloved children,” said old Heyne, raising his hands in blessing, 
“my beloved children.” Oh, was he never going to leave them? He went out 
in his long, green, easy dressing-gown a little shakily in his agitation and 
now—where was Therese? He had, it is true, seen her on entering, her slim 
little silhouette with its rather too big head resting against the window. It 
was only now that she came towards him and he saw that she was wearing 
the gown of snuff-coloured cashmere with the white piping that he had 
never liked very much, an embroidered apron and a little cap on her hair 
dressed a la hérisson. 

He was very plainly aware of all this and even noted that the sleeves of 
this gown he had never liked very much had been taken in and lengthened 
to conform with the newest mode, saw that her complexion was strikingly 
clear, her lips very red, that as she tripped to meet him with an 
indescribable floating grace, there was an air of sickly-sweet suffering, of 
some make-believe martyrdom on her face, so marked that her eyes had a 
slight cast, as was hereditary in her father’s, saw all this with a shock of the 
heart, foresaw the blow about to fall hovering over him, made a movement 
to evade her embrace or to forestall ... realized he was too late, yielded, 


and took the words “I have forgiven you, George,” in silence, bowing over 
her hands and only just resisting the temptation to fall on his knees. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IN the arrangement of his two workrooms in their new dwelling in Mainz— 
a rambling house in the Klarengasse close to the Grosse Bleiche and the 
temporary library building—he had, so he believed, been strictly guided by 
the principle that the outer man ought to be a symbol, an expression, and a 
reflection of the inner, or at least of an ideal of its unseen model. Just as he 
dressed irreproachably for the same reason with meticulous 
conscientiousness for the least detail, as he distinguished between his house 
and his working-coat, between his company and his walking attire, as if he 
were conforming to some official order, of which he himself only knew, to 
a strict routine in these matters, in the same way he hoped to see the 
reflection of a spirit, as clear and orderly in its course as a benign planet, in 
the objects requisite for his work. He smiled. He passed on noiseless 
footsteps from one room to the other and looked about him. The bast mats 
of Tahiti on the walls in all shades from whitish yellow to dark brown with 
their strangely geometrical, fantastic ornamentations pleased him. The 
cases of mineral specimens, shells and insects stood squarely stacked one 
above the other with their tables of contents. Arranged for reference, the 
folders of the herbaria and of the maps lay in their new cabinets that Master 
Hefele had made in such craftsmanlike fashion. And, lingering for a minute 
over his most prized possession, Dalrymple’s great cartograph, he suddenly 
turned, smiling again, from the depth of the room to the windows. He knew 
now why everything stood just as it did. Why the long table facing the three 
windows was marked off in three divisions, the middle one for a writing- 
table, one on the right for the drawing material, for compasses and 
rectangles, for brushes and tins of paint; on the left for the microscope.... 
Oh, he knew quite 


well whom he had set up as a pattern for himself here. It made him smile, 
he the only accessory to the not unskilful mimicry of a great man and a fine 
scholar.... 

Immediately afterwards he turned away in vexation from his own 
thoughts and went to the wooden barometer on the wall, consulted the 


column of mercury by tapping it and from its sudden fall found a 
confirmation for the meaning of the shooting pain in his foot. 

Autumn was drawing in. Autumn was drawing in and how his health 
would stand the climate of the Rhinelands had not yet been put to the test. 
The noise of the front door, the steps of a newcomer on the stone flags of 
the hall, gave him relief from these anxious speculations of a tired brain. 
The next minute he was standing, bending over his desk, to go on with a 
letter he had begun to Jakobi. Miller, should it be he, who was calling on 
him at last, must not find him idling. In the meanwhile, the impression on 
young Huber, whom the maid to his slight disappointment announced, of a 
busily working, would be more favourable than of a daydreaming Forster. 

“T am enchanted, my dear friend,” said George, going to meet his guest, 
and shifting his wet pen from his right hand to his left in order to shake 
hands. “You are not interrupting me in the least. Only permit me just to add 
a line.... 

“These books will be arranged on quite a different method,” he said, 
scribbling hurriedly, sprinkling the sand, folding and sealing the letter. “I 
have certain definite principles of arrangement which I can now apply in an 
official capacity.” 

He went up to his visitor, took a book from the shelf and handed it to 
him. Young Huber, slight of figure, of a rather bad carriage, dressed in 
black like an abbe, looked at the title-page, then turned his pale face to 
Forster with an expression of polite blankness. 


“For the rest, my hands for the time being are quite tied,” the other went 
on. “As long as the higher authorities have not come to a decision about the 
buildings for a new University library, it is not worth while to make a 
beginning. My word! How everything is going to rack and ruin in the dust; 
it is impossible * tell what there is; there is no catalogue. Muller can really 
hardly ... however, we will not talk about that. He had more important 
things to do. As indeed who has not? What I handed to you, my dear sir, is 
an interesting account of a voyage by George Keate, an Englishman, which 
I propose to translate. I know your tastes lie more in the direction of belles 
lettres, of the Frenchman rather than of the Briton.” 

“Soll, sprach er, soil mein Albion vergehen” ! murmured Huber shyly, 
and passed his hand across his forehead. 


“Tl beg your pardon. Oh, you are quoting again and from your idol, this 
Herr Schiller, of whose work I know very little. Well, you will put that 
right. But what I was going to say—we shall find belles lettres together 
with a cup of tea at my wife’s in the other wing. And presumably 
demoiselle Dieze and young Herr von Humboldt of Berlin passing through 
here on his way to Paris.” 

“T am so grateful,” said Huber in his low voice, “so infinitely grateful for 
this gift of the gods that your kindness means to me; Mainz used to stand 
for desolation for me; I found no company either at Court nor in the 
academic circles. I am a romanticist....”” He smiled and raised his heavy 
eyelids in a quick shy glance at Forster. “Honoured by intercourse with a 
Korner, a Schiller, I find the shallow frivolity of a Heinse little to my taste.” 

“And yet Fritz Jakobi was fond of him.” 

“It would be difficult to understand were there not 

1 “Shall,” spake he, “shall my Albion pass away?” Schiller’s The 
Armada. 


indications in Woldemar of certain phases of the spirit that Jakobi has 
passed through. He was not always the man he is.” 

“Not always the penetrating, philosophical intellect I now know him to 
be; you are right there. But shall we not go across?” 

‘““Alack! Conversation in duologue is so infinitely more fruitful.” 

“You really are a romanticist. And not in the least curious about the 
mistress of the house?” 

“T shall account myself favoured,” said Huber, laying his hand on his 
heart and, giving his tall figure an odd droop at the shoulders, followed 
Forster like a prisoner under escort. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER her new guest had been presented to the mistress of the house and to 
demoiselle Dieze, the Secretary of legation to the Saxon embassy, Herr 
Huber, and Herr von Humboldt of Berlin, doctors in law, bowed to one 
another with the utmost courtesy and became engaged in polite 
conversation on the advantages of travel, more particularly of travel in 
France to which Fiekchen Dieze listened intently with her head atilt and 
lips slightly parted, while Therese, busy over the purring samovar, was 
brewing fresh tea, and George pacing restlessly up and down the room. The 
portraits of Therese’s grandparents and that of himself, painted by 
Tischbein, were still propped against the wall in one corner. The curtains 
had contrived to get themselves hung; hammer, nails and cords were still 
littering the chairs and the floor; the box of books, including belles lettres, 
was still standing in the window not unpacked yet, but some one had been 
rummaging in it and the latest Gottingen 


almanacks were lying open on the table among the cups. “That was Therese 
all over,” he thought resignedly, unaware that his glance was travelling to 
and fro between her and the two young men to whom she was handing cups 
of tea with her quick movements. 

That was Therese all over, and that is what things would look like to- 
morrow and in a week’s time. For a move was a move, was it not? an 
excusable state of topsyturvydom. True, as from the very outset, glasses 
and vases of autumn foliage, Michaelmas daisies, and crocuses would be 
standing everywhere about the room. “The Resolution” standing open and 
covered with sheets of writing, would be bearing witness to energy and 
communicativeness, the books and journals lying about to a taste for 
reading, and a piece of needlework, just begun, over yonder, to the 
domestic virtues. And quite gradually and evenly the upheaval of the move 
would simply subside and be relieved by the accustomed order of the day 
under which Therese happened to feel a son aise. Well, he had his own 
rooms after all. Young Humboldt, by the way, looked in fine fettle, 
conspicuously finer than Huber on whose sensitive face of the enthusiast 
there was some trace of immaturity or naiveness. None the less he felt more 


drawn to Huber than to the broad, well-knit youngster with the purposeful 
look in his blue eyes and his strong, firm chin. He had learnt to distrust that 
other type of physiognomy; memories festered through his thoughts like 
sickness. He moved his chair closer to Huber’s and laid his hand on his 
arm. 

“A genuine petit maitre, a fullfledged man of the world, this gentleman 
from Prussia, eh?” he whispered to him, nodding his head with slightly 
twisted lips and forthwith thought better of it at the somewhat aloof smile it 
called forth. Whither was he always straying? He was indeed a sick man to 
his very soul and had ceased to be capable of 


taking pleasure in his fellow-men. Therese was enjoying herself. Therese 
was enjoying herself very well and ought he not to be glad to hear her 
laughing unconstrainedly for the first time for months? What was the good 
of sitting there brooding whether her laughter were not changed from what 
it had been, whether a new note, a note of pathos, had not affected her way 
of speaking? 

“Do you think Therese has changed?” he asked Fiekchen in a half- 
whisper. Had she, who as a child, before her father had been called to 
Mainz, had been Therese’s playmate, and as a young girl had often been in 
her company, become aware of it, too? Of this, to wit, that it was not 
Therese who was sitting there, not the gay, young, laughing, happy 
Therese, but her head, her hair, her face, her aspect, her gown in which an 
alien will, an alien voice, an alien laughter were masquerading. Oh, God, 
what did this troubled, puzzled look of dear, kind Sophie mean other than 
this? “I cannot help it—yes, I think so, too.” And George said aloud, 
wantonly, so it seemed to him, challenging some unknown fate, with a 
laugh: “Become more beautiful, eh—more beautiful, Mamsell Fiekchen. 
Aye, married life works wonders. Married life works wonders, my good 
friend, so you ought to make up your mind to marry soon,” he said, turning 
to Huber. “I hear that you are betrothed to the demoiselle Stock. I became 
acquainted with her in Dresden—What a damsel! What rare qualities of 
head and heart! You are greatly to be felicitated; are you aware of it, too?” 

Huber, flushing deeply, sent a forlorn look to Fiekchen, then to Therese. 
The latter, although engaged in an argument with Humboldt, seemed to 
have heard what it was all about and cried with a strangely disdainful 


glance across the table: “You ought not to remind a well-conducted slave of 
his fetters, George.” 


“Oh, oh,” stammered Huber, smiling fatuously, “it is not that, it is not 
that.” 

“Chains of roses then.” 

“Yes, ‘Dann band ich sie, dann band sie mich, mit Rosenketten 

“Extraordinary that the old man was ever so madly in love.” 

“Klopstock—Klopstock, isn’t it?” Fiekchen looked at Huber eagerly; 
but he, gazing at Therese, quoted slowly: 


re | 


“Weisheit mit dem Sonnenblick 
Grosse Gottin, tritt zurtick 
Weiche vor der Liebe! 

Nie Erobern, Fiirsten nie 
Beugtest du ein Sklavenknie. 
Beug’ es jetzt der Liebe!” 2 


“Ah, that is your Schiller.” 

Therese picked up an almanack from the table impatiently and turned 
the pages. “I am unable to share your enthusiasm for him.” 

“And none the less he is so close to the secret of happiness,” said 
George, addressing no one in particular. “He bids his love mingle its flame 
with the great beaconfire of his love for humanity. He can afford to.” 

“My friend.” 

“Oh—~you were going to say?” 

“T was going to ask whether you had finished moralizing and whether I 
might crave a hearing for my trusty Burger.” 

She read. She read the elegy aloud: “Als Molly ihn 


“Then I bound her, then she bound me in chains of roses.” 


2 Wisdom of the sunlit eyes 
Goddess great, cede thou thy prize, 
Yield pride of place to Love! 
Ne’er to princes, proud and free, 
Didst thou bend a servile knee. 
Pay homage now to Love. 


verlassen hatte” was rewarded by a tense silence, by a lyrical sigh from 
Huber, felt manifestly relieved, turned the pages, asked for a light, and went 
on reading. George looked at her and felt his breast vibrating to her voice as 
to the resonance of a violin; the rancour in him passed, he drew breath 
lightly and happily; he marvelled to see her looking beautiful only by 
reason of the soulful radiance of her eyes. He was quite aware that she had 
used rouge again despite all his requests; that her gown, this green and 
white morning-gown, was in contrast to her former extravagant vanity—he 
was not blind to it. Yet—here was Therese—and if she had changed, she 
was only revealing now by the expression of a depth of sensibility of which 
she first of all had to become capable. And George in fond exaltation, 
thought, at that minute, of nothing other than: she is mine. I have moulded 
her heart. And the eyes of the two young men which, troubled or ecstatic, 
betrayed that not he alone had fallen under the mysterious spell of this not 
beautiful woman, gave him a sense of pride of possession. 

Yielding to one of his fateful delusions that, at this period of his life, 
used at times to come upon him like shafts of light on a cloud-driven April 
day, he believed himself to be in tune with her, at one on a pure spiritual 
plane to which they had fought their way in common through the murk of 
the lower levels. Here surely they were hand in hand on the threshold of a 
new life. This evening, the first one in Mainz that had brought guests under 
their roof, was filled with the music of invisible genii; Muses and Graces 
had taken their house under their protection. It had been vouchsafed him to 
enter into the ranks of the givers, the dispensers, of the lavish donors, and 
the time was ripe. Let men like Miller arrogantly or boorishly hold 
themselves aloof. If he had looked forward to their company, he was 


man enough to bear the disappointment. If only the folk who were not 
satiated by their own gifts were to come to despoil him of his wealth, he 
would give them full measure and Therese’s lovely and rare spirit should 
refresh them like the glory of a garden. Huber should find the friend he 
sought in him. He looked at him hanging on the lips of the fair reader with 
the rapt look of boyish enthusiasm. He felt as if he were watching himself 
some ten years younger and he almost gave way to melancholy envy, for, 
had that gift of the gods, the friendship of an elder, maturer man, ever been 
bestowed on him? had he not from the very first, had to find his way alone, 
without a guide, responsible only to God? 

When Therese had finished reading, he rose and hurried into his study, 
under the impulse of the desire to give something himself and mindful that 
Humboldt had inquired about his own work. He had, just before, been 
turning over the pages of the lectures he had read before the ladies of Vilna. 
They contained to be sure a few well-turned passages, more particularly in 
the lecture on the theory of reproduction. He had treated the subject in a 
rather debonair style, lightly, almost entertainingly, without ceasing for a 
minute to be Forster. He returned with the manuscript in his hand, found 
that Rosie had in the meanwhile been brought in and was sitting on 
Humboldt’s knee and the latter at pains to induce the child’s solemn little 
mouth to fashion his name “Wilhelm”; he pronounced it with a smile for 
her to copy it. 

“Wilhelm,” repeated Therese, and George, lingering in the shadows in 
the background of the room, caught the restless, questing look of her eyes, 
the faltering tone of her voice, and knew of a sudden that what had just lent 
depth and magic to her reading, had been her secret heart unceasingly 
invoking that name—the name of the man whom he 


himself had with such fierce resolve thrust into limbo behind him. 

He did not give a reading. He paced up and down the room in the 
candlelight his shadow moved along the wall, the shadow of an old man 
from which his gaze fell away wearily. His head ached, his limbs were 
heavy. The others had gone out into the clear autumn night to see the stars 
mirrored in the Rhine: he had stayed behind; he walked up and down amid 
his books in the company of a weary, bowed shadow. “Oh, you are in pain 
again, dear friend,” Therese had said indifferently. 

Had she ceased to believe even in his pain? 


CHAPTER XVI 


“T HAVE been in similar company too often in the course of my life to prize 
it as any particular privilege,” said George in answer to Therese’s question 
how he could endure to be sitting up here in the gallery among the merely 
tolerated attendance. He was resting his arm on the rail, gazing sideways at 
her face as animated as it was malcontent, looking down on the brilliant 
assemblage in the Academy hall of the palace. 

The scherzo of one of Haydn’s symphonies with its rapid interplay of 
violins and flutes as if a merry scamper of lightfooted children across a 
springtide meadow was just beginning. Therese restrained the answer on 
the tip of her tongue, sighed impatiently and closed her eyes, whether in 
weariness or in enjoyment. George, tired by music, as always, towards the 
end of a concert, looked across at SOmmerring and Wedekind sitting 
opposite, noted the officially decorous mien with which the two doctors 
endured 


the pleasure of these Electoral Saturday entertainments, let his gaze stray 
over the intent or distracted expressions of the bourgeois company 
assembled there, nodded to the foppish little Professor Dorsch who, tilting 
back his chair, was playing with his snuff-box, exchanged a glance of 
smiling understanding with Fiekchen Dieze beside her revered mother who 
had fallen into a gentle slumber, fell ayawning himself and gazed up at the 
ceiling of the hall which, adorned by the Olympian progeny of Januarius 
Zick’s genius, invited him to repose among billowy clouds and the roseate 
nudities of unconcerned goddesses. For some reason he felt oppressed by 
the breathing silence of this assemblage under the Orphean spell as if he 
were the only wakeful being among a spellbound crowd, and yet he knew 
they were sitting there, refraining from words, from movement, resplendent 
in the colours of their attire, their jewels, in the sheen of their sleek skins, 
like Frau von Coudenhoven down there by the Elector’s side and the ladies 
of her train, were, to all seeming, forgetful of the world and themselves and 
remained motionless in the beaming light of the candelabras as if the 
society of the Court of Mainz were nothing other than some vegetable 
product of Nature of peacock brilliance, but was beating with innumerable 


hearts, thinking with innumerable brains, could hardly await the moment of 
disenchantment when the orchestra would lapse into silence, was 
incubating the sentiments with which it proposed to become vocal again; 
“Very good, Herr Haydn, quite excellent, but you monopolized attention 
rather unduly to-day.” 

Look, the Elector was leaning across to his mistress and was whispering 
something in her ear. The symphony, plunging without a break into the 
Rondo, swirled away in a ring-of-roses dance like some lithe spirit 
departing carolling, pursued by the frenzied conductor. On every 


hand heads began to move, rigid faces to relax; applause was held at the 
ready. Dalberg, the Coadjutor, exchanged the glances of a connoisseur with 
Heinse and Miller, who, hitherto lost in thought, with his chapeau bas 
under his arm, had been leaning against a pillar, suddenly raised his head 
and, without gazing about, looked at George, who met him with a smile of 
welcome. Well—this again was akin to the French billets on business 
matters, about say, a book in the library, that at times closed so 
emphatically with “tout a vous de ceur et d’ame” or, mysteriously cryptic 
in the Latin, “tuus, totus tuus” that made it look like a password among 
conspirators. George, his attention still riveted on the solitary figure below, 
who had turned away long ago, desisted with an unconscious sigh. He 
could make the man out as little as ever. He used to meet him every now 
and again in the hall at Frau von Coudenhoven’s when he went to the 
palace once a week to read a private lecture to young von Coudenhoven. 
He met Muller at times here, chatting and to all seeming, altogether at his 
ease in this atmosphere of courtly society in which George only breathed 
with effort. Otherwise he led a hermit-like life, immersed in the affairs of 
his office and his scientific work, refused to see any visitor and—well, he 
smiled at George and wrote him billets, but held himself aloof from his 
company, and appeared to elect to be unaware of the unsifted treasure trove 
in the barrier rising between them. 

“We shall have to walk back with Huber,” George whispered to Therese; 
“he beckoned to me before and he is looking up now. But no doubt you saw 
it.” And with unadmitted resentment he noted a smile on her face addressed 
to the secretary of legation who, in black Court dress, with his hand on his 
small sword, was bowing to her. 


Therese turned to Wedekind. “Where is your sister, Professor?” she 
asked, taking her cloak impatiently if with 


a smiling nod, from Sémmerring, who was trying to put it over her 
shoulders with clumsy courtesy. “Where is Meta? I wanted her to walk 
back with me—oh, who could go on breathing among nothing but men?” 

She gave a short laugh, glancing at George, Sommerring and Wedekind 
in turn and looking towards Huber who, fighting his way against the 
outward-flowing tide, had joined them. Framed in her Russian bashlik, her 
face looked soft in the deepset glow, that music always lit, still shining in 
her eyes. Wedekind, in his slow Hannoverian, said Meta was feeling 
indisposed. She has had letters that have agitated her. She had an attack of 
the vapours. Her case was making no progress. 

“Herr Forkel is an ogre,” said Therese lightly. “What honest man would 
insist on the possession of what only exists on paper? Is he a slave-driver? 
What do you think, Huber?” 

“That our friend is more frivolous in speech than in thought.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, comme il est cérémonieux!” 

“T shall let a vein for Meta this evening,” said Wedekind stiffly, as they 
went down the stairs. “It will ease her head. Forkel is within his rights.” 

“IT am not in favour of draining females of too much blood,” said 
Sommerring, setting a medical debate on foot that was continued in the 
street. Forster walked beside them in silence, overcome by unaccountable 
melancholy. At times, he thought, words rise out of the void and betray all 
the terrors of its hidden depths. Do I at times utter words of that sort? He 
would have liked to have stood still and to have joined Therese and Huber 
who were walking behind the three men, but he did not do so. He walked 
on with bowed head, limply. Sommerring had mounted his favourite hobby 
horse, the harmfulness of stays for the 


female frame. Huber behind him had just said to Therese in his hesitating 
way: “Every man, if he be not a monk by nature, would liefer overlook a 
default of the heart or of the brain in the woman he loves than some bodily 
defect that obtrudes itself on his notice at every minute.” 

“And who deserves to be called frivolous now?” George to his 
satisfaction heard Therese say. Indeed, was it seemly for the betrothed of so 


rare a damsel as Dora Stock who was slightly roundbacked to talk in such 
style? 

“T am not frivolous. I am an unhappy man.” 

“And why do you tell me that? Oh, I see; you think I am strong enough 
to bear other folk’s burdens. But I warn you, my friend, I am neither strong 
nor compassionate. Maybe I was once—maybe.” 

“Why always make a boast of a cold heart?” 

“Are not defaults of the heart more lightly forgiven in the case of a 
woman?” 

George stood still abruptly. 

“You ought not to be talking in the cold night air, my love,” he said, 
drawing her arm through his. “October is a treacherous month for a delicate 
chest.” 

He spoke hurriedly, not sure of what he was saying: “Huber, you are 
coming to share our supper with us. I wager you have a new act in your 
pocket and are as agog to tell us as we are to hear about it. Am I not right, 
Therese? I have had a glorious letter from Jakobi. I must read it to you; he 
is altogether absorbed in his conceptions of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful...” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HUBER was a man who claimed indulgence if he were to reveal whatever 
emotion were uppermost in his mind, just 


as the sea washes shells, treasures, dead bodies to the shore, be this shore 
like an island, fair and embowered in greenery, as a woman’s heart, or 
embattled and strong like that of a man friend. Therese, George thought he 
was sure, was wholly in accord with him that this man who could so ill 
control his wealth and neither in his manner of life nor in his ambition as a 
poet had any conception of form, was worth helping. Therese, it is true, 
tried somewhat strange educational experiments, endeavoured to attain her 
ends by severity and scorn, bestowed the reward at times of a smile and of 
the sweetness, so he seemed to have noted, of an upward glance, but had 
not, of that he was certain, struck the right note. Kindness, confidence, and 
devotion were going to win here. This strayed lamb would have to be lured 
home from the wilderness gently, imperceptibly, as by the pipe of a gentle 
shepherd’s magic flute. Was he not beginning to lose his taste for loose 
company, to which he had been given? Was he not of late avoiding his boon 
companions of stageplayers and poetasters and sitting evening after 
evening beside Therese’s tea-table, a silent guest as long as other company 
was present, eloquent as soon as, when alone with them, conversation 
turned on himself, his life, his plans, his work? Therese ought not to make 
fun of him, tease him, harry him with her quick wit, thought George 
fraternally. This man was coming to look for encouragement, counsel, 
support, and so he came to him, George, at long last, as the soul which, in 
tortured loneliness, he had always craved of Fate, a soul that had need of 
him, of him alone. He did not confess even to himself that his real 
satisfaction lay in the opportunity it gave him for unfolding before 
Therese’s eyes what he was capable of doing when a human being that 
needed him appealed to him. Did not admit to himself that he was playing 
the part of the helpful, patient, tireless friend with so great a 


zest in order to make her realize that he was not what she was becoming, 
pleased to see in him, more and more, the importunate claimant whose love 


went no further than that the other belonged to him and had to be 
subservient to him in all things. 

Did she guess that his labour for strangers was nothing other than the 
wooing of herself? Did she suspect it and therefore make a fun of it where 
Huber was concerned and treat it with indifference in the case of others in 
need of help, for whom he secured employment, for whom his gentle, 
active spirit came in time to stand for the sun of their being, whose orbit 
meant a new-found orderly course for them. Did she flout these people who 
would not have him other than he really was, who called him good, because 
she desired him to be other and because she secretly regarded all he said 
and did as of little worth because she suspected it was all done not only to 
justify himself, but to make himself appear as some one greater, better, 
sacrificed to her? Had she realized that this rallying of all the virtues, this 
unfailing practice of loyalty, probity and brotherly love, stood for the last 
despairing resistance of his soul against her on whom he knew he was as 
dependent as on his daily bread, as greatly in need of her in the strange, 
shy, fastidious craving of his senses as a man, dying of thirst in the desert, 
is on its sole oasis? Did she realize how desperately he was clinging to this 
affirmation of his real self as interpreted to him by others because he would 
otherwise have begun to see himself with Therese’s eyes, as a man without 
moral worth who cringed for or enforced his rights where they were not 
accorded to him out of free choice and of love? And how did he bring this 
compulsion to bear, he asked himself with some bitterness and stared, 
brooding moodily, across at her sitting in the shade of the room and tugging 
at and playing with her long necklace with her restless little 


hands while Huber was spouting the wordy rhetoric of his drama in a 
somewhat throaty voice? Did it amount to compulsion not to stifle tender 
cravings even though they met with no response—only tolerance? 

Oh, those endless monologues in which he pleaded his cause, dumb 
debates that evoked no echo. The tireless apologia before the tribunal of his 
own conscience that impeached him of only taking happiness and of always 
having only taken it. And why, why did Huber, when he had finished 
reading, and had sunk back in his chair after the effort, look across at 
Therese with an eager, questing air, while she, leaning forward, pale of 
face, into the candlelight, kept silent as if she were listening to the last echo 
of his stanzas? George would rise, centring attention on himself with a too 


hasty “Excellent, my dear fellow—but at the same time...” and, walking up 
and down the room, plunge into a criticism of the reading. The scenes, he 
thought, were finely planned, but so overladen by sentiment that the action 
of the play was smothered by flowers and—he must forgive the candour— 
and weeds, by flowering weeds. Consequently—‘‘is it not so, Therese? You 
see she agrees I am right’—the audience was likely to succumb to some 
slight sense of fatigue, its thoughts were likely to stray, that—he went on 
talking, desperately aware that Huber was gazing intently at Therese while 
she mirrored her eyes in his—that he, he at any rate, had been unable to 
follow.... 

“And yet is it not beautiful?” said Therese gazing at him at the moment 
with an expression of appealing humility that stirred him strangely, “is it 
not beautiful, my friend, to see the heart’s abundance?” And, twisting her 
shoulders as if in pain, a movement that had become a habit within the last 
few months, she went on, speaking haltingly, jerkily: “Just for once to hear 
the heart and, only the heart, pleading. 


To see a heart golden, and fiery—is that not greater than art? But I am 
talking like a child,” she said, very composed of a sudden, stood up, and 
filled up the cups again. “Don’t listen to me, Huber, listen to George. He 
knows far better what is wanted.” 

She was standing at his side, resting her hand on his shoulders, he felt 
her fingers slipping hot and fluttering across his neck. With his arm about 
her waist, thrilled by some sense of elation, incomparably stronger than the 
realization that 1t was a case of the effective stage management of a living 
picture or the performance of a charade, George smiled into Huber’s eyes, 
fastened on him with an expression of distress, and went on lecturing. 

“You ought not,” he heard Therese saying softly and passionately half an 
hour later when he came into the parlour again, after he had escorted his 
guest out and had locked up behind him, “you ought not to allow this 
young man to come so often, my friend. If not for your own sake, then for 
his.” She was standing in the corner of the window as if she had taken 
refuge there, with her arm resting on “The Resolution,” and was looking at 
him angrily and in hostile fashion. He only realized that an agitated heart 
made her eyes seem strangely dark and lustrous, that she was still wearing 
the soft gown of maize-coloured silk muslin she had worn at the concert. 


He took a few steps towards her, stood still, smiled and said; “I do not 
understand you.” 

“You never will learn to see,” she cried and buried her face in her hands; 
then with that bewildering quick change from agitation to composure with 
which she so often confronted him now, she said to him again: “You ought 
not to bring him to the house so often. Do you not see the state his heart is 
in? I have an unholy attraction for, I. . She hesitated, watched George who 
had drawn a 


little nearer and was still smiling, with a wavering look, and finished 
hurriedly: “I have done nothing to encourage it, George, by God. But get 
him away—will you?” she finished a little pathetically and thrust her hands 
against his shoulders, for he was standing quite close to her now. “George, 
George, is there some curse on my life?” 

“You are seeing bogeys, Therese. He is young, his sensibility is beyond 
all bounds. How your heart is beating!” 

And overwhelmed as if by a last fulfilment, blind, dazed, unable to read 
the glance of fateful terror that avoided his, he murmured, drawing her to 
him: “What more would you have? He is pledged, and you—you are surely 
mine.” 

Therese, with averted face, limp in his arms, with furrowed brows, 
whispered: “Yes, I am yours. And I ought maybe to have more children....” 

In the silence that followed there was nothing but the unsteady flicker of 
the two burnt-out candles that peopled the room with the dance of swaying 
shadows. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“LET every man be well content if he have found his little niche from 
which he can peep out on to the world and laugh at it,” so George read in 
old Heyne’s neat, self-satisfied handwriting; read the sentence over again 
after he had finished his father-in-law’s short letter, dated on a day in the 
spring of 1789, read it in the solitude of his study, made an effort to smile 
and at the same time felt himself so staggered by antagonism, distaste and 
distress that he crumpled the innocent paper up in his hand and flung it on 
the floor, 


buried his face in his hands, and leapt to his feet to stride up and down the 
room with his hands clasped behind his back. 

Of a surety—beyond all doubt—he had found his little niche. He had a 
wife—a dutiful wife—devoted to him in affectionate obedience, was she 
not?—-who, now the storms of early youth had blown themselves out, was 
setting herself to grow in all respects a counterpart of Solomon’s ideal and 
was even now bearing a second pledge of his love beneath her heart. He 
had Rosie, who would hang to his coat-tails whenever he appeared and who 
was just then—listen!—blending her little voice with the gurring of the 
pigeons under the eaves outside, where narcissi and polyanthus were in 
flower in the little front garden under the Maytide sun; he owned a house 
and, not only narcissi, polyanthus, marigolds and kindred foolish beauties, 
but a garden as well beyond the gates, a good fifty paces square, where he 
grew lettuces and strawberries, not to mention kale and roots. He owned 
Malchus the manservant and Mareicken the maidservant, even if they 
answered to other names; owned pigeons and poultry, and was 
contemplating the possession of a goat. So, had he not in very truth got his 
little niche, and what was preventing him from peeping out on to the world 
and laughing at it? 

Klausthal, he thought, brushed by the wing of some memory or other; 
that might well mean to have found my Klausthal. But for all that ... 

He stood in the window and gazed out moodily on to the chestnut-tree in 
a riot of blossom and at the gracious lines of the Bassenheimer mansion 
opposite. The spirit that could mould forms such as those, that released the 


ashlars from the laws of gravity and inspired them to breathe rhythm, 
happy balance, sweeping ease—oh, that spirit! He did not follow the 
thought out. He was only brooding in the 


desperate exaggeration of melancholy; curses on the little niche and on the 
suggestion of laughing at a world I would fain tear from off its hinges and 
build up again more cleanly, more just, more wise and—inspired by its 
belief in me, in the strength and worth of my heart. 

Well, as the rush of blood to the brain ebbed, he collected his wits, 
turned back into the room and endeavoured to account to himself for the 
cause of the emotion that had stirred him so deeply. Heyne was an old man, 
he told himself suasively, who had lived his whole life in the sheltered 
lowlands of philology and had known no storms other than the otiose 
academic intrigues and family cabals of a country town. At the age of sixty 
he was purged enough to feel above these pettinesses, plumed himself on 
his loftiness of outlook and in token of it fashioned similes to express the 
change of outlook it meant to him—hence that little niche from which you 
peeped out and laughed—and desired to enjoin the serenity of this state of 
mind on those dear to him. To be on good terms with all the world was, he 
wrote once, the bedrock of peace of mind and therewith, in a few bland, 
senile phrases, disposed of the “chimera” that every man should work for 
great ends. 

Even a few years ago in Vilna his words would have been music in my 
ears, thought George. When at least one human being, when Therese was 
expecting great things of me and spurring me with her impatience and 
insistent claims. At that time when, curiously sated by his early fame, he 
was prepared to rest on laurels for which he had not himself struggled, but, 
so it seemed to him now, had gathered by the roadside. But to-day—I have 
been shelved, that is ghastly. That is ghastly, echoed his inner 
consciousness, as, impelled by a sense of duty, wakeful within, he set out 
the books and papers he wanted for the translation he had in hand and 
stared at the last sentence of his manuscript. 


Had he not always held it to be the one possible objective, to work for big 
issues—in one sense or another? True, he had never thought it out; his own 
will, so he believed, had always been held in abeyance, in his early years 


by his father’s frenetic energy in which his own was consumed as coal is by 
the fire, and then by this double-edged gift of the gods, by the fame of the 
early years of his manhood. It was sweet to live under the friendly eyes of 
men, sweet after many a bitter year—he whispered this rueful endorsement 
of memory to himself—these words hovered over the work of the next half- 
hour during which, in a business-like way, he recast the English text into 
German sentences until he threw down his pen and, raising his head in 
despair, faced the question, of the insistence of which he had been sensible 
for the last few weeks as of an unseen, pitiless deity. It refused to remain 
veiled in mist. “What have I achieved?” he cried aloud, heard his own 
voice as that of an hapless stranger, looked about him, and whispered in 
alarm, “What is it that I have raised on these broad groundworks of 
fortune’s favour? My God, my God, I surely ought to have worked for great 
ends—for was not that Thy call?” 

Ah, old man on your little bench in the arbour of your garden! Were you 
ever called in this fashion? Was your childhood the forecourt of discipline 
and renunciation until you, with a trained brain and inured to man’s work, 
had while yet a boy, reached the stage where youth in others culminates? 
Were the portals of the world flung open to welcome you? Did you plunge 
into the fulness of the earth, into the babel of peoples, dazed by the myriad 
voices of their instruments of music, blinded by the dust of their herds, 
empested by their reek, dazzled by their many colours, allured by their 
women, threatened by their gods? Were steppe and stream unrolled before 
you as a carpet for your 


feet? Were the great cities your taverns? Did the tamed sea bend its neck to 
you, to bear you meekly and give you its islands for a gift? Did heroes go 
before you and on either hand, teach you by what forces they can be won, 
these terrifying, blissful, amazing riches—and, still more, was it ever 
vouchsafed to you to know heroes and to learn the urge to follow them? 
Old man—your goal was ever the nearest milestone. What should you 
know or understand of the racking frenzy of remorse ravaging the heart of a 
man who sees himself at the boundary-mark of youth and at length is made 
aware that of all the wealth spread at his feet, he has salvaged nothing 
beyond the ghosts of memories? 

It was in this mood and temper of mind that George Forster had lived for 
some months. “How is it that I have drifted here?” he asked himself in 


despair when day after day he was confronted with the chaos of the library 
that he had to reduce to order, for the housing of which he had to procure 
rooms, depositories, in fact, if possible whole buildings, for which he had 
to run and scurry from pillar to post, to confer with the professors of the 
University, to arrange conferences, to kick his heels in the Elector’s 
antechambers. In his imagination it became a mountain, piled up of books 
that went on growing higher, ever bringing forth more books without 
intermission. Books rolled, slid as if about to crush him; he had to spread 
out both arms to ward them off, they poured down on him, stirred up the 
dust of centuries, and threatened to suffocate him in their reek. He took out 
one or the other, turned up its title-page, cleared a small space by some 
device or other, stacked some here, others there, conceived the notion that it 
would be a good thing to cut out duplicate copies in order to reduce the 
bulk, and involved himself in tedious, niggling warfare with his 
subordinates, with this horde of irresponsibles, of 


treacherous, lazy gnomes who strove to constrain him to look on them as 
nothing more than cogs of a machine, who of sheer malignity, or so it 
seemed to his overheated brain, idled if once his goad relaxed; who worked 
like slovens, wrecked the foundations George fondly hoped he had laid, 
compiled useless lists, went home as soon as the bell rang and did not give 
their work another thought.... 

All he saw and felt, even in his dreams, savoured of books, manuscripts 
and folios and first impressions and dedications to deceased Electors, and 
folios, and Elzevirs.... A fresh stream of books, advancing alive like an 
army on the march, poured in, the books from the Charterhouse the Elector 
had purchased and which it fell to him to house somewhere. 

No one was prepared to allot him any space; the consistory of professors 
seemed to be in league against him—against the foreigner and the 
Protestant, of course. His proposal to adapt the former Jesuits’ church for 
the purpose was thrown out for an assault on holy places. The Elector 
acknowledged his powerlessness; Muller, if ever he were to be induced to 
see him, shrugged his shoulders and said, “Yes, my dear good friend ...” 
and talked about the rock and Sisyphus. And this particular stone kept on 
rolling back on his chest and became his nightmare. But I know it, he 
thought groaning, have known it all my life long, the nightmare of books. 
Oh, I have known it since I was a little fellow and was all of a sudden able 


to read, and playtime came to an end. Yet—was it possible that this was the 
goal and purpose, was he to resign himself to scooping up a handful of the 
mountain day by day, to content himself with the savourless comfort of 
having done his best? For what man has done his best who has not rendered 
account of the talents he has received at the hand of God in his youth? He 
had had these talents by virtue of firsthand 


adventures in the colourful, glowing world and of his early fame, they 
began of a sudden to irk him like debts that still remained unpaid. A 
celebrated young man and nothing more than a celebrated young man is 
like a beautiful dancer, he reflected in dismay. But for a famous youth to 
grow old to no purpose is the more beyond forgiveness. Barren blossoms; 
experience that had borne no fruit or achievement; to be living at the age of 
thirty-five on the interest of assets once won without effort or by chance, 
and still only engaged on some petty task, on translations—(Oh, Therese! 
Oh, that night in Vilna and the words that provoked only a smile at the 
time: “Not always only translating, George”)—and on the registration of 
books. This realization that had suddenly come upon him, maybe because 
the desolation of his heart had grown dark enough now, after the hope of 
that ineffable union with Therese, that for wellnigh ten years had eclipsed 
all else, was extinct or, so he believed, had made way for the dull glimmer 
of common interests, maybe only because the season was ripe because it is 
the leafless trees that let the light through—this realization raised a torment 
of unrest that threw him back upon himself after watching, year after year, 
the compass needle of his heart flicker and point to other human beings so 
that he had been bound to lose the course to the centre of his own destiny— 
if indeed he had ever held it. But what wonder; if so, what wonder! Oh, 
most terrible coil that, unravelled at length after ten years, only showed that 
it had not led the unhappy wayfarer on into the open maybe, only back by a 
wide detour to the spot whence the paths of the hundred chances branched 
off and where the fog of indecision was thickest. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE symposium of friends round Therese’s tea-table found the master of 
the house talkative beyond his wont on the evening of that day. Huber, who, 
after reading the third act of his Secret Tribunal, was still sitting huddled 
up, stirring his tea, had to listen to anything rather than to the criticism he 
was awaiting. 

“God is a bad stage manager,” George exclaimed, saw Fiekchen give a 
start of alarm, smiled at her reassuringly, added “metaphorically speaking, 
my dear friend,” and went on: “When does He ever cast a part aright? He 
gave me, by way of example, the costume and the part of a pioneer of 
enlightenment and I felt the obligation to go on playing it to the end at all 
costs. I am playing it abominably badly at the present moment and am well 
aware of it. I do not feel in any way equal to my part ... none the less I 
have to pose before the eyes of the world as the man through whom the 
South Seas came true for German eyes.” 

“Ts it not just possible that you are rather overrating the importance of 
that Antipodean hemisphere in the eyes of Germany?” murmured Professor 
Dorsch, who otherwise appeared to be entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of his undoubtedly very small and very modish court shoes. 

“Dear friend, do go on playing the part of the good Forster and nothing 
beyond that without worrying yourself about it,” threw in the little Forkel 
lady, and sought unsuccessfully to exchange a glance of roguish 
understanding with Therese. 

“The question under discussion is the expression of the spiritual value of 
knowledge of the world.” With a wrathful glance for Dorsch and a pitying 
look for the Forkel woman. “I have therefore to impersonate illimitable 


horizons, world spaces, impassiveness and the Lord knows what else 
besides. I am expected to act, work, write in accordance with these spiritual 
premises. Is that not so?” 

He put the question almost in the terms of entreaty and saw Therese nod 
slowly and thoughtfully. He hastily drank a few sips from his glass of tea 
into which he had, in Polish fashion, dissolved a spoonful of preserves in 
lieu of sugar. 


Then he went on meditatively: “That 1s how the Master planned it. But 
not only did He set our good Forster, as ‘a voice’ from the general public 
had correctly observed just now, on the heroic cothurnus, instead of casting 
him, let us say, for some sentimental character—God is a bad dramatist, as 
well. But pray, my dear lady, do not go on starting. They are not 
blasphemies but the aftermath of a dissertation with destiny.” 

“And what is destiny?” said Huber urgently, in a low and insistent voice, 
“how many a spring rises only to sicker away in the sands? Have we any 
right to assume the attainment of a goal, the purposes of a Higher power, in 
all things? Would that not amount to presumption? Alas! and if we once 
believe ourselves to be adjudged worthy of a single lofty and terrible 
destiny, how soon are we not bound to acknowledge that we have—only 
been caught up in the meshes of an alien fate?” 

He stared sombrely at the floor. 

“We are reciting our monologues turn and turn about very prettily,” said 
George drily and went on: 

“This bad dramatist therefore—I am referring to the aforementioned 
Master—always expects us to play our parts to a finish. He writes the first 
act, the second too, maybe, He very rarely takes us as far as the third as our 
young friend here has now succeeded in taking the creatures of his fantasy. 
In every case He leaves the last act of the comedy to us and 


if the play proves to be a failure, He holds the actors responsible....” 

“Why do you call it a comedy?” asked Therese with uneasy reluctance. 

“Do you hold that only tragedy can ensue out of such beginnings?” he 
returned with a laugh. 

“T hold,” said she with a challenging, impersonal, and impenetrable 
composure, that he was unable to interpret, “that the tragic Muse sets 
higher and worthier tasks. If I had to choose between Minna and Emilia, I 
would liefer welcome death in the flower of my youth with Minna than 
content myself with a commonplace lot.” 

“You are forgetting why it was granted to Emilia to die in the way she 
did. You are misinterpreting yourself and—the part allotted to you.” 

Feeling immediately after uttering these words, that he had allowed 
himself to be carried away by the bitterness of his memories, George turned 
his eyes away, smitten to the heart by the aloofness with which she 
regarded him, and let them wander with the look of a man who feels the 


earth rocking under his feet. It was S6mmerring’s broad hand, comforting 
and warm as ever, that was patting his shoulder and his friend’s voice that 
called upon the company to agree that Madame Forkel had indubitably 
been right and that Forster need do nothing more than to live after his own 
heart to be sure of the most general, of the most sincere applause. 

Well, he smiled too, gazed about him unconcerned, saw Therese with 
equal composure, fulfilling her duties as hostess, engaged Huber in 
conversation on the progress of the play and the prospects of its production 
under Iffland’s management in Mannheim; talked theatrical reminiscences 
of Berlin, Paris and Vienna and, with it all, was conscious all the time, as of 
a scarred wound bleeding afresh, of this 


sense of horrified amazement, because a veil had been lifted, a Gorgon’s 
head had glared at him, a dagger raised against him. 


CHAPTER XX 


SINCE, once it was manifest, what was the root of the matter, delay ceased 
to be waste of time. For had not the whole of his life hitherto been a course 
of preparation? Seeing that George Forster had taken thirty-five years to 
learn that at long last he had no one on earth except himself to look to, just 
as no father, no friend, no one he loved had a word of thanks for his 
humility, loyalty, and unstinted devotion; that for the first time after thirty- 
five years he felt he now had the strength or the indifference to afford to 
dispense with that support for his own temperament such as he had hitherto 
hoped to find in the unquestioning affection of the human being that for the 
nonce had been nearest to him—he could surely afford to linger in this state 
of enlightenment for a while and to collect his wits by pretending to 
himself that the searing constellation the rays of which had scorched the 
desert into a desert in real earnest, had passed its zenith and would now, 
gradually declining, soon lose its power. 

Then why not go to Jakobi in Dusseldorf for a fortnight and revel in the 
company of his friend and in springtide on the Rhine? Why not change his 
abode towards the end of June for a couple of months to the Rhine valley, 
to cheerful Eltville, where his body, exhausted by the reek of books, 
stuffiness, and sedentary work, would be refreshed in the mild, sunsteeped 
air and by a course of baths, effectively endorsed by Moriki’s privileged 
blood-purging pills on the 


dispensing of which Therese insisted? Why not mark time there in long 
philosophical letters, in conversations? why not profit by the pleasant hours 
that the visits of foreign travellers offered? It was not for nothing that 
Mainz lay on the high road to Paris; not for nothing that it was a station of 
the grand tour on the waterway from England and the Netherlands to the 
South. And the visits of such men as Baggesen and Count Moltke, of 
Wilhelm Humboldt and Campe, of Jager of Mitau, were they no 
compensation for the continued neglect on the part of the Court and 
aristocracy of Mainz to do him honour for the man he was in the eyes of the 
learned world? 


Then why not enjoy life, why not smile? Let the Elector go on playing 
the part of the gracious patron or, on occasions of late, the master de 
mauvaise grace, aS when he ordered him to return from Dusseldorf to 
attend a conference which after all did not meet on the wearisome topic of 
housing the library. He felt he could afford to shrug his shoulders. For what 
was there in his view to distinguish the great ones of the earth from the 
other phenomena of life? It was as well to treat them as other blind forces 
of Nature, to turn them to account, to keep them under control if need be. 
France as a nation had realized what a whole lifetime of disappointments 
had, far too late, taught him as an individual. 

“My friend, you are changed. It looks—forgive me for saying so—as if 
you had aged,” Miller had said the other day on the occasion of a chance 
meeting, breaking off the formal style of his address abruptly, to scan him 
for a moment with the pensive smile of other days. And here, too, his only 
answer had been a silent shrug of his shoulders. Miller, whose dangerous 
illness in the spring had made him feel the full vitality of the old affection 
in the shock of his fear for the other’s life, Muller, too, had been relegated 
to 


the distance to which he had removed them all, those luke-warm friends on 
whose affection he used to count for his rest, his happiness, his peace of 
mind. 

Well, he was not, it is true, peeping out on the world from anywhere and 
laughing at it. But he was taking it as he found it. And, while he silently 
and ruthlessly came to terms with his fellowmen, effected some clean cuts 
and weighed the profitableness of every relationship and took anything 
accruing therefrom by way of pure friendship and intellectual value as 
handsel that was not likely to last very long, there was one problem with 
which he so carefully avoided coming to grips that it might not have 
existed at all. He was at such pains to avoid raising any doubt of the 
stability of his domestic happiness that he preferred to take the journals and 
gazettes of the day to the dinner-table and to read them over his meal, if he 
had reason to fear that Therese’s mood was in the least overcast. The habit 
of friendliness on either side, of unquestioning care and of what was left of 
devotion—that state of things must be salvaged at any cost. 

To obtain the quiet he needed, for the nonce, to do his work before the 
propitious moment came for appearing with this newly steeled heart of his 


and to risk the great stake, not to fritter away his strength in petty daily 
vexations, to sit there with bowed back, as had to be done for the nonce and 
to drive, drive, drive the quill to prevent the scanty trickle of little 
incomings with which the inadequate flow of his emoluments had 
constantly to be fed not to run entirely dry before quarter-day. The old 
precept, too, still held, although the motive for it had changed. Therese, it 
used to run, Therese should live like the lilies of the field.... Because she 
was young, sweet and gay, George had always been wont to add fervently 
... because it was irksome to account to her for every florin was what he 


thought secretly now, but hardly admitted it to himself. Therese attended to 
her housewifely duties with wellnigh the same lightheartedness as she had 
been wont to do in Vilna, attended to them with the aid of three servants, 
and was tirelessly busy, no doubt. Therese would ask for money and would 
fare forth with Luise and a capacious basket to the fruit market and return 
home as heavily laden as a merchantman from foreign climes. Therese, still 
in mantilla and hat, looking somewhat wearied by her new pregnancy, 
would come into his room sighing. “Oh, this heat, my friend,” but then 
would ask for a little more money for there had been roses in the market, 
early roses she had been unable to resist, and so she had not been able to 
get the bread, and the milk too had still to be paid for and—just one or two 
little things at Master Winterstein’s in the Welschnonnengasse. 

“IT don’t want the five florins only for that, Georgie,” said Therese, and 
sat down in the window, “but then little things are always cropping up....” 

Italian goods flashed through George’s mind recalling the 
announcements in the privileged Mainz news sheet, powder, smoked ham, 
genuine Mannheim water in crocks, real English blacking, maybe, too, 
Genoese sardines, or figs, almonds and raisins, all to be had at Master 
Schreck’s or at Master Sebastian Martin’s vault near the cathedral.... A city 
like Mainz afforded opportunities for spending money. In any case he 
would say something polite such as “Of course, my dear,” and hand over 
the amount desired with the air of a man dipping into Fortunatus’s purse 
and silently credit himself with a florin or two for some book or other and 
latterly for this or that choice piece of furniture or nicknack. He had 
educated a taste for English mahogany and Hochst china and hardly cared 
to admit to himself that his attention had first been drawn to Master 
Melchoir’s 


art by a conversation with Miiller, one of those hurried conversations at a 
chance meeting at young Coudenhoven’s which fell back on their nearest 
surroundings for their subjectmatter. In any case he was spending less of 
his own means on books and maps than ever, because his office gave him 
the opportunity of acquiring works of value and new publications from the 
funds provided for the purposes of the library—and was it not venial if he 
made good use of this privilege so as to combine the merit of thinning out 
old wood with the gratification of long-cherished ambitions? 

“For the rest, my dear friend,” Therese the other day had said to him 
across the tea-table—they had by this time made a definite habit of this odd 
mode of addressing one another as “my friend” and “my dear friend’”—so 
Therese had said: “My dear friend, it is a whim of the Elector of Mainz to 
have a librarian of more than European celebrity. If he should not furnish 
the library in seemly fashion, he will be persuaded that his librarian is not 
devoting himself wholly to his service, but has time for hoeing his own 
patch.” 

This in reply to loud self-reproaches on his part that instead of 
dedicating his last drop of sweat to the library he was giving whole half- 
days to his own work. And she was, as ever, right. Only that she never 
wasted a word nowadays on encouraging him to work on his own account, 
that she looked on unmoved when he translated and only translated—or 
maybe at times wrote little articles, little essays for the calendars, little 
essays for the almanacks, abominable little stuff on which he frittered away 
the stock of unwritten great works. 

Yet he could afford to plume himself on having at length learnt the only 
right way of doing justice to the tasks imposed on him by journalists and 
publishers. He had 


collected a whole staff of assistants, he controlled the work of big 
translations like a master in his workshop. Huber as his principal aide-de- 
camp was at work on a part of Dupaty’s letters on Italy, the little Forkel was 
sitting with red-hot zeal over Mr. Keates’ adventures on the Pellew Islands, 
three or four scholarly lads, students of the University, were making 
extracts for him and looking up raw material. 


“Since you have to share the fees with them, a somewhat lop-sided 
economy,” was Therese’s comment when the new system had become 
patent by the coming and going of the staff. 

“Tt will pay its way, my dear,” he answered curtly. 

That was on a Sunday evening, one of the rare occasions or which there 
were no guests present. George, who had Rosie on his knee and was laying 
out rings and patterns in little shells on the table for the child, felt 
bewildered, aware of a reluctance to discuss it like a failure of the power of 
speech in a dialogue. He shook it off. It was a matter that promised well for 
the future, he said. In a short time—well, it might take one or two years— 
he would not be translating all those books in foreign languages himself 
which, as an honestly convinced educationalist, he would like to see 
brought within the reach of German readers, but would be allotting the 
work to men and women whom he adjudged worthy of employment and 
support, would be sitting as the mainspring of this mechanical activity, and 
by keeping and controlling all its threads in his hand, would not only earn 
the thanks of these few, but, above all else, the eternal gratitude of the 
nations, the barriers between whom he would be breaking down, wiping 
out frontiers. 

“The thing I have been doing,” he added with a short laugh, pressing his 
hand over his burning eyes, “for the last five-and-twenty years or so, since I 
was about eleven years 


old. None the less I lacked the vision of the big issue of the matter. That is 
it, I lacked vision.” 

He relapsed into silence. Not that he had expected an answer. He was 
only tired. Rosie shuffled the shells about, played pat-a-cake with them, 
and dropped them on to the floor. He picked them up patiently. 

“Don’t do that, Rosie,” he said, humming a bar to himself, “they 
belonged to Larry.” 

“Larry, Larry,” repeated the child and went on waving her little chubby 
hands. Then she said: “Uncle Ferdi isn’t coming to-day, Uncle Ferdi’s not 
coming to-day.” 

“No—he is at the Favorite,” said Therese. 

It was raining outside. The light was so bad that they could hardly 
distinguish one another’s faces. Therese’s figure, a little unshapely in her 


ample white summer gown, stood out without moving from the low chair in 
the window. 

“And what will you do then—when you give up translating?” she 
suddenly asked softly. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HE had persuaded himself that a little fresh air would do him good at the 
close of this hot working day, and he was therefore walking through the 
dust stirred up by the equipages and coaches of the world of fashion driving 
abroad along the bank of the Rhine, was walking against the cheerful 
stream of homing burghers with their wives and children, and was gazing 
with parched and inflamed eyes at the traffic, reviving towards nightfall, on 
the river where the eyots were floating like sheltered islands of the blest, 
joyous with song and dance. So here was Professor Forster, walking at a 


rapid pace through the cheerful bustle of a summer evening on the Rhine, 
with a shadow of improbable length trailing in the last slanting rays of an 
August sun on his right and at times rising against the trunks of old lime- 
trees. After every few steps, mopping his brow, he would repeat to himself, 
“T am taking exercise, that’s good,’ and perpetually subconsciously 
thinking things like: “That man in front there—oh no, Huber is taller’; or: 
“Those two over there at last—no, wrong again—where on earth are they?” 
so that, by straining his eyes into the distance of the avenue veiled in 
golden dust, he almost overshot Therese and Huber who, strolling along a 
narrow path off the main avenue, came to a halt. That is to say, Therese 
stood still and called out to him, while Huber, gazing about him 
absentmindedly, looked like a sleepwalker, too abruptly awakened. 
Therese, pulling up the long cashmere shawl enveloping her, took his arm; 
she did not seem to want any explanation of his unexpected appearance, 
and, as they took their first steps back towards the town and he felt the light 
quiver of her arm against his own with some alarm and the agitation 
passing from her body into his, she said to Huber with an empty little laugh 
and a sideways glance from under the broad brim of her Italian straw hat: 
“Here is my Forster arriving in the nick of time to share your startling 
news, dear friend. For it was only by chance, I am persuaded, that it was 
confided to me alone. Listen, Georgie....” 

George, looking across her, saw Huber raise his hand in a strangely 
desperate motion and was about to tell her to be still, but desisted in his 
own alarm at Therese’s changed voice and whole disquietening manner in 


which she spoke or rather gabbled: “He means to break off his betrothal to 
Dora—How is the poor girl going to bear it? Deformed people are so 
sensitive. It is enough to kill her. I can imagine a letter of this kind arriving, 
so cruel a letter...” 


“But I do not understand...” 

“Oh, my friend. You don’t understand? This young man believes himself 
to be the victim of a passion for another female. He will not be frank. 
Maybe he will show more confidence in you....” 

Therese was again overtaken by that nervous laughter that sounded more 
like a sob and pushed George towards a bench by the side of the path. She 
sat down, pressed her hand to her bosom and gazed with her eyes full of 
tears towards the city. George, in great discomfiture, turned to Huber 
standing gloomily by his side and said gently: “If it should be a relief to 
you, my friend, to tell us about it, pray confide in us. You have no hearts in 
this place, maybe in the whole world, that are more devotedly attached to 
you than mine and that of my dear wife. You see she is exceedingly 
agitated. Her condition calls for consideration.” 

He sat down beside Therese, took her hand, listlessly surrendered to 
him, and looked up at Huber in reproach. A living picture, no doubt; a 
united married couple on view here. None the less—what was it that set his 
heart atremble? And Huber, whose face was for the first time not lit by an 
expression of gaiety, courtesy or unsuspecting sincerity, or of amiable 
sentimentality, of blissful melancholy, Huber, with inflated nostrils, with 
lips and chin thrust forward, he, the kindly man, in this guise of one whom 
some unpardonable injury has entitled to be wrathful, exclaimed: 

“Pray leave it to me to pick up my heart from the dust into which it has 
been trampled. Friendship—oh most excellent! But on the narrow ridge 
along which life is now leading me, I can have no other companions than 
they that have their path in the air, let us call them the spirits of resolve and 
renunciation on my right hand and on my left.” Turning away with an 
abrupt movement, he took a few 


strides, came back again, bent down over George and, laying his hand upon 
the other’s shoulder, whispered hoarsely: 


“Brother, the woman for whose sake I was about to give up my dear girl 
is not only another man’s wife but an unscrupulous coquette.” 

He rushed away. Therese was now weeping without restraint. George, 
harassed by the inquisitive faces of the passers-by, muttered: “Pray, let us 
go on.” 

She took her handkerchief from her face and, from brimming eyes, cast 
a glance of aloof dignity at the gaping throng, rose, wrapped the shawl 
more tightly round her, and took his arm. 

“You have seen it now,” she said in a voice broken by sobs. “You have 
seen the plight of his heart. Do you know now why I besought you to keep 
him at arm’s length? But you would not let me do it.” 

“IT would not do it? For God’s sake, am I to be held to blame for this 
disaster? And why, if I may be allowed to ask, are you weeping with such 
lack of restraint?” 

“George, I cannot walk so fast.” 

He slowed his steps, bent his head and was conscious of a deadly sense 
of weariness. After a while he said: “We will not give up this man. If he 
should come back to us—and I believe he will come back—our house is 
open to him.” 

Therese stood still; she looked at him with mouth half-open, she pressed 
her clenched hands to her heart. 

“But do you not really grasp it? Are you blind then?” 

George was gazing at the towers of the cathedral, glowing and glistening 
in last rays of light. There was a deep furrow between his brows. 

“T shall never cease trusting you, Therese.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


MULLER, to whom George in the course of the summer had addressed 
several detailed reports on his position and money difficulties, had not 
succeeded in obtaining a grant of higher salary nor a concession for free 
firing from the Elector, but it was doubtless due to him that a new, more 
commodious official residence was allotted to Counsellor Forster among 
what were known as the University houses in the Tiermarkt-strasse. That 
autumn, therefore, the edifying labour of packing-up and unpacking as in 
the previous year again ensued anew, edifying because it created a delusive 
impression of a break with a past that had become intolerable and the 
beginning of a new life. On the blackest day of the upheaval when not a 
chair was to be had for a minute’s rest and the men in smocks were 
stacking cherished possessions along with pails and brooms and carting 
them away, at this particular juncture of stability in the balance Huber 
reappeared all of a sudden, like a silent spectre, and asked humbly whether 
he might be permitted to take Rosie out of it for the day. Received by the 
master of the house, on the eve of setting forth to run after a handcart that 
was taking the most precious cases of his collection away, the conchylia, a 
collection, mind you, of irreplaceable value, since its like could not be 
found in Germany, unless it were in the possession of that other voyager of 
Australian seas, Forster senior of Halle; greeted by a mistress of the house 
whose ease of manner found support in the fact that she was engaged, with 
the assistance of demoiselle Dieze, in catching the pullets and stowing them 
away in baskets, he contrived to attain the goal of his ambition without 
opposition and, with an abashed but beaming Rosie clinging to his hand, to 
leave chaos behind, whereat the expression of his own face 


was not unlike that of his companion. That evening the little hand 
maintained its hold on kind Uncle Ferdi until he had taken his seat in the 
new kitchen and had had his share of rice pudding that united the family 
and their domestic staff round a huge cauldron. Therese was in not 
altogether unforced high spirits. 

“A la guerre, my friend, comme a la guerre,” she said, and shook her big 
ladle at every one who, in her opinion, was too nice to eat his fill. 


Forster, with Rosie on his knee, chatted cheerfully about the elbow-room 
of the house, about the new carpets and other articles of furniture that 
would be required—“Of course, he’s got enough and to spare,” Therese put 
in and nodded hurriedly at Huber—and he only stopped talking when the 
recovered friend broke the silence of his happy shyness for the first time by 
saying that he would have to be changing his lodgings shortly for this, that 
or the other reason. George became thoughtful. After the meal he took the 
other upstairs to show him the rooms in the last of the waning daylight. He 
could not help giving free vent to his relief; becoming talkative, as if drunk 
with wine, he came out with all the news accruing since their last meeting 
in the autumn. There were the visits of von Humboldt and Campe and the 
latter furnished the text for an excursus on the educational authorities of 
those days who, one and all, caught it hot even if their names were Campe, 
Salzmann or Villaumez; there were the pinpricks of the Catholic consistory 
at the Protestant librarian, who, the Lord knows, was not lacking in 
tolerance, as was shown by his essay in one of the Berlin monthlies in 
which he made excuses for, if he did not actually condone, proselytizing. 
Had Huber read it? And was he perchance one of those people who did not 
approve the writer’s point of view? That led to endless debate. The candle 
had burnt out and midnight 


had chimed from the cathedral, from St. Peter’s and all its sister towers 
when Huber groped his way out through the stacked chattels into the street. 

He was again walking like a man in his sleep, thought George, and I was 
talking like another babbling in his dreams, and Therese will be lying with 
her eyes wide open and will be more wakeful than any one of us. He 
opened the door of the bedchamber softly, and as he had thought, the light 
of his candle fell on Therese’s face gazing up at him with a fixed stare from 
the pillow. 

“He stayed a very long time,” she said without moving when George 
was lying by her side. 

“We had an exceedingly entertaining conversation. He is, let me assure 
you, quite the man he always was. Iffland is going to produce his play and I 
am going to Mannheim with him.” As no answer came. “You are right; I 
did not intend to travel again this year. But this is a hop-skip-and-a-jump— 
and it’s an obligation of friendship....” 


He pinched out the light between his finger and thumb, burrowed 
luxuriously into his pillow and groaned comfortably. Whether a journey, 
whether a move; change made his heart younger. He gave a little cough. 

“IT have offered him—I have offered Huber the two attic rooms upstairs 
for which we could find no use....” 

I did it, he felt, amid the furious beating of his heart, in sheer desperation 
because there was nothing left for me to do. Because it is better to rush 
breast forward on fate than to await the thrust of the poised swords. I did it 
maybe to conciliate the gods by humility.... 

“He is going to think it over,” he went on, pressing his hand to his chest, 
when no sound gave answer at his side. “But I do not think he could have a 
better offer. He will pay for his board and lodgings and be altogether as one 
of the 


family; it will be good for his habits and it will cheer our dinner-table.... 
Well, I should be glad....” 

“You have offered him the two upstairs rooms? My God—George—my 
God!” 

“What is the matter, Therese?” 

Was she laughing in the darkness? 

“Don’t talk about it, George, don’t talk about it.” 

They were quiet. They did not move again. Time passed. After an 
anxious hour he whispered: “Therese,” and once again, “Therese.” 

There came a tired voice: “Yes, George—what is it?” 

“Oh—if I only had a little baldrian....” 

She lit the light. She passed the drops to him. He looked anxiously into 
her face and saw that it was tired, quiet, and composed. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


PROFESSOR WEDEKIND, with his wineglass in his hand, with his blue eyes 
in his pleasant, flushed, square face, and swimming eyes raised to the 
chandelier, was finishing off his toast.... “and as we Hannoverians and 
other foreigners, Protestants and other heretics, cosmopolitans and the free 
thinkers are foregathered here among ourselves—I crave the pardon of 
anyone who is not one of us...” 

Old Frau Wedekind, known as Madame Mere, wagged her high 
bewigged head, uttered some affected little clicking sounds, and rolled her 
eyes sideways in the direction of her neighbour, Professor Dorsch, but 
Monsieur |’Abbé appeared to be in no way other than agreeably affected, 
sat there daintily supporting his head, bleating a little and rolling bread- 
crumbs into balls—‘“as we have foregathered here for the 


first time where our great friend and the conqueror of worlds has, let us 
hope, found an abiding resting-place, I beg my obliging fellow-guests to 
honour my toast; to this haunt of the Muses, this shrine of enlightenment, 
the house of Forster. Vivat.” 

The glasses clinked. Wedekind, after kissing his hostess’s hand at the 
head of the little oval table, came towards George and was embraced with 
emotion. 

“Friends, you know I am not blessed with a ready tongue,” said George, 
bending over his plate and twiddling the stem of his wineglass between his 
fingers till the rapturous applause died down, “so you will be indulgent if I 
do not return thanks in befitting terms. But I have to confess that I—I and 
my dear wife—are, after our ‘first year in Mainz, beginning to feel the 
sense of home growing on us and methinks that is due less to the natural 
amenities of the place than to the kindly hearts we found ready to receive 
us here. A silent toast to friendship.” 

He sought Huber’s face as he honoured the toast, but the latter, 
entangled in the giggling chatter of the little Forkel, did not catch his eye 
and George, abashed, found support in the faithful, doglike gaze of 
Sommerring in which there seemed to be some slight air of reproach. “For 
ever,” he said in a half-whisper, smiled, and nodded. 


“It is difficult to believe that the Professor is tongue-tied,” lisped little 
Madame Dieze on his left and looked up at him demurely. George, turning 
to her, assured her that it was indeed the case and that even in the lecture- 
room words refused to obey orders; all the same when, as now, he had 
taken a glass, or even two, of Liebfrauenmilch ... 

“Ah! Then if I were the Professor, I should often prescribe a glass of 
Liebfrauenmilch for myself. The late M. Dieze called it taking his 
medicine...” 

Amid the old lady’s pleasantries George was thinking 


that the flowered carpet, the new muslin curtains, together with the two 
narrow panel mirrors did indeed lend the room an air of gracious elegance. 
Thought too, Therese is looking very pale to-night. Thought, the English 
mahogany grandfather clock still declines to strike, must have been 
damaged on the journey, we must find another place for it. Thought, in 
some vague association of ideas: Nonsense, Spener will have dispatched 
the advance by this time.... And again, Therese is looking pale tonight.... 

“Can I get you anything, my love?” he said, half-rising, for he suddenly 
became aware that she was looking round for something. But Huber was 
already at her side, received a whispered request with a smile, slipped out 
of the room, returned, made a little bow from his seat, received a grateful 
smile.... Marie appeared and brought her mistress a pocket-handkerchief 
that was hurriedly pressed into service. So that was what it was all about— 
Huber received a second smiling glance and he, George, a nod, and the 
handkerchief disappeared into the corsage.... George took a sip or two and 
thought wearily: Sommerring is drinking too much, he has become quite 
glum already, suddenly felt his spirit roused, as by a touch of the spur, by a 
sentence about Paris that Dorsch had let fall at the other end of the table— 
oh yes, Paris, of course. 

“Do you too feel, friend, as if it seemed easier to breathe since the 
tension there came to a head?” Dorsch’s clean-shaven little face peered 
round the mighty breastwork of Madame Mere. 

“Ah, my dear sir, do you carry so delicate an instrument for gauging the 
air pressure of the times about with you? All this might have been foreseen, 
in fact timed, watch in hand. Mon Dieu! No; I cannot say that I was 
suffering and am breathing more freely now.” 


“Oh, you are imagining that I am apeing the soothsayer or the 
mesmerist. No! by God I am not. I was never versed in politics, my good 
sir. Any man who knows me will bear witness...” and George threw a 
smiling glance across at Sommerring who raised his eyes to the ceiling and 
waved his hand in protest—“that I was never a selfprofessed observer of 
the currents of power and the intrigues of princes.” 

But what could be more entertaining than to try one’s hand at writing for 
the theatrum mundi?” 

“Rubbish! That has irked me for as long as I can remember. There is no 
more loyal subject than I, as long as the cause of my sovereign is that of 
human beings and of humanity. Should it cease to be that . . 

“Then our Forster will take his staff to hand and say: ubi bene there is 
my native land. Ho, ho!” roared Wedekind boisterously and the glasses on 
the table shivered to his laugh. 

Therese in alarm sent the dish of fruit round the table again and said ina 
low voice to Sommerring: “How on earth did we embark on these tedious 
topics? The one will begin high falutin’, the other will become rude.” 

“Why must they always needs discuss sovereigns?” pouted demoiselle 
Dieze and brought her fan into play. 

“I make a point of never becoming heated about politics, only about 
humanity,” George went on with a chilly glance at Wedekind, chuckling 
complacently to himself, “and in that respect I have had more occasion than 
most folk to feel the smart of despotism and injustice on my own skin.” 

“La! SOmmerring, do start some other hare; he will be back in England 
in a minute,” murmured Therese, and her eyes, seeking support, passed on 
at the same time to Huber. 

“Oh! A Europe without its Sovereigns—what a scene 


without sap or savour, without colour or music,” the latter responded 
gallantly. 

“Naughty, Huber! You ought to discuss stalactites or meteors instead of 
princes,” laughed Therese softly as she leaned forward, while George, 
raising his voice, without paying any heed to interruptions, continued his 
discourse. 

“The individual, my friends, the outstanding individual, conscious of his 
own symbolical and representative significance for humanity, and who on 
his advanced outpost suffers more severely under the oppression of 


servitude than the poor, dull folk—this individual, such as I confess myself 
to be, as every one of us ought to be in the cause of humanity, is he not 
entitled to breathe more freely when the will for freedom, for liberty bursts 
its bonds and blazes up to spread like a consuming fire?” 

“But what is liberty?” 

“My dear Huber, you are the man of sceptical sighs. The other day you 
were asking, ‘What is destiny?’...” 

“We ought,” Dorsch said, now entirely under cover behind the bastion of 
Madame Mere, in his shrill, lecture-room voice, “We ought surely to be 
debating less about the will to freedom than freedom of the will?” 

“Provided you can drag in your Kant! But this is not a question of the 
foundations of reason...” 

“Ah! in that case, true....” 

“But of the conditions under which reason can in the first place become 
conscious of its divine nature.” 

“If it be divine, it is unconditional.” 

“Damn it! You refuse to take my meaning. Take a human being of good 
parts, he has been oppressed from his youth upwards, his strength 
exhausted, his blood drained—anything you like!—he has been kicked 
about, denied all opportunities of higher education, has only been trained to 
a measure of skill that had a market value to enable him to 


live from hand to mouth, been tricked of the rewards that were his due. Oh, 
my friends, this is a parable and I am talking of the French people that will 
reach the stage of contemplating the freedom of the will after it once has 
made its will for this freedom manifest.” 

“But the worshipful Professor surely is not of the opinion that we could 
experience horreurs in our Germany akin to those in Paris.” 

“Oh! chere maman, we Germans are surely far too docile and tedious for 
that.” 

“Silence, Dorothée.”’ 

Madame Forkel allowed an irreverent tongue to protrude for a moment, 
giggled, and went on cracking nuts with which her neighbours, Dorsch and 
Huber, were supplying her. 

Therese, glancing with a stony face at this lighthearted group at the end 
of the table opposite her, said slowly as if the words cost her an effort: 


“And we Germans allow words to take the place of deeds and 
sentimentalizing about big things to sap the will for action....” 

She rose from the table. In the adjoining room, the room of the green 
divan and the mahogany writing-desk, stood the new glass cabinet, the 
contents of which invited admiration. George opened it and brought out the 
figure of the Chinese girl of the Berlin china factory with gentle hands. 

“Let us see it, friend.” Dorsch with his quizzing glass to his eyes tripped 
up excitedly. “Ah! what rich colouring, what a soft glaze. Exquisite, 
delicious. A costly hobby. But very beautiful and very delectable. “You 
have written filth, Heinse, but very beautiful, very delectable,’ his 
Eminence told the author of ‘Ardinghello’ the other day. Ha, ha!” 


He looked round expectant of applause. Huber turned up his nose. A 
thin little voice suddenly interrupted the conversation plaintively; Madame 
Dieze raised a finger to listen and Madame Mere beside her on the green 
divan nodded: “Oh! The youngest demoiselle.” 

“T’Il see what the trouble is.” 

Huber, smiling over his shoulder, had left the room before Therese could 
rise. 

“A well-trained page boy,” Madame Forkel confided to some ear in 
space. 

“You must find him an exceedingly agreeable inmate?” Madame Mere 
had the look and bearing of a grand inquisitor. 

“He is so fond of the children. Thank you very much, my dear sir—did 
you say Liese was in the nursery? Yes! Thank you, and pray will you not let 
us have some music with Fiekchen?” 

George, sitting at the card-table with Wedekind, SOmmerring and 
Dorsch, raised his head as Huber ran his fingers over the spinet. Fiekchen 
had the little Gottingen almanack in her hand and the page with the music 
torn out was standing in front of Huber. And Fiekchen sang: 


“Oh Jiingling, warum liebst du mich 
Wie gern, wie willig liebt ich dich. 
Doth ach, du kennst mein Los 

Ich fiihl, obschon du mir ’s verhehlst 
Nur allzu oft wie du dich qualst 

Und wein’in meinen Schoss. 


Ach, ziehe nicht vor meinem Blick 
Den deinen so betrtibt zurtick 
Und schone meiner Ruh. 

Oh, ware dieses Hem noch mein 
Es sollte dein auf ewig sein 

Und meine Hand dazu.” 


‘“Hm—another plea for liberty,” said Wedekind, and dealt the cards. 

“Which the demoiselle has, to the best of my knowledge, no occasion to 
raise. Au contraire she appears to me to be weary of it,” observed Dorsch 
with’ a sly look at the glumly impassive SOmmerring. 

George for the third time that evening thought: Therese is looking so 
pale, and thought that her confinement had pulled her down unduly.... He 
played his cards badly and lost because he could not help his eyes and his 
thoughts straying to the little figure crouching so forlornly in the big 
armchair. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHEN have I ever loved her enough? thought George, and passed quietly 
through the house as if somewhere some one were lying asleep who must 
not be wakened. 

Since the autumn—yes, since little Claire came into the world, he 
assured himself—Therese had changed, was different in her manner in a 
way that puzzled and startled him; there was a longsuffering, a gentleness, 
a tenderness towards himself for which he had long ago given up hoping. 
And he did not wholly understand, but he was unspeakably touched; tears 
came into his eyes when he became aware of her quiet work and heard her 
humming her little songs to herself. Other folk sing for lightness of heart, 
he knew; Therese probably was singing for an infinite sadness at heart and 
because she refused to weep. But he dismissed it from his thoughts; at most 
it recalled the endless songs of the Volga boatmen. 

He was ill that winter; the old scorbutic trouble recurred 


again and ravaged his body, setting up streaming catarrhs, painful swellings 
of the joints and migraines, which almost blinded him for searing pain. But 
was it not good to let oneself be nursed? To win commendation because, 
despite all bodily weakness, one sat up at one’s writing-table, was the 
plagued, indomitable and valiant hero. 

They were, no doubt, all three of them, in indifferent health; Huber, too, 
who came in and went out so silently and was as pale and. still as the moon, 
no longer rushed in boisterously and lounged in corners dolorously and 
gloomily. It was wellnigh impossible to conceive that there had been a time 
when he had not shared their meals with them, thought George, for there 
was a kind of interchange of ideas that was impossible with a woman, 
however attractive and precious Therese’s sallies might be. It meant one 
attentive listener at the table, one whose unavowed, unconditional 
admiration for his past and present achievements had become an integral 
part of the atmosphere of home without which life would lose a deal of its 
savour. It meant having a source of information of the Court at hand in the 
house who really watched the theatrum mundi at first hand and was not loth 


to retail his impressions; it meant being able to watch the great men playing 
their cards and that, too, was extraordinarily instructive. 

For the rest, there was the interchange of literary correspondence, and 
the letters of Jakobi and Lichtenberg, Schiller and Korner furnished the text 
for the most edifying conversations. The events of the day were so 
inexhaustible in topics worthy of discussion that there was no occasion to 
talk about oneself. At times it might occur that Huber had arrived at the tea- 
table when George, reeling with fatigue, came across from his study. But 
there were MM. Thiimmel and Hermes, more particularly M. Lafontaine 
with his delicious stories about the “Power of Love,” or the 


inestimable Mdme. Naubert with her instructive and poetic romances, “Alf 
von Diulmen,” for example. This was the company George always 
encountered when he entered the room of the green divan and found Huber 
installed there with Therese at the tea-table; and if he did not hear the 
uniform voice of the reader from the salon—the room of the still new and 
secretly greatly beloved chandelier was known as the salon—he heard the 
notes of the spinet at which Huber was sitting and playing softly. This 
much was certain; they had no doubt a great deal to tell one another, but 
they had little to say. A long silence at times broke into a smile; Therese, 
who had maybe been gazing into the light for a long time, would smile and 
bend over her needlework again. Huber would smile and look like a 
schoolboy caught in mischief; and then George would smile to himself. 
This was all as it should be, he thought. For how could human beings serve 
one another better than by sparing one another’s feelings as they did and by 
taking the road together, the long, long road, by keeping their gaze fixed, 
above the perplexities of everyday life, on the hidden goal? 

In this way April had come round and the realization of a project that 
had been discussed for months in letters and conversation had been 
weighed and considered from every angle, the scheme of a journey through 
the Netherlands to England and to France on which George was to 
accompany Alexander, the younger brother of Wilhelm von Humboldt, in 
the capacity of Mentor, came into view on the horizon. It was impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the advantages of this chance of travel, none the less 
George never tired of rehearsing them as if he had to justify himself for 
contemplating an undertaking of this sort alone and with no intention of 


taking Therese. But there were the children, were there not? And then the 
expense, not easily recovered 


in these times, forbade the luxury of travelling only for pleasure. He, on the 
other hand, was setting forth like a bee in quest of honey. He was going to 
collect the notes that would furnish the raw material for whole volumes, he 
was going to gather impressions of the great French upheaval on the spot, 
he was going to make the necessary studies in the natural history galleries 
of London for the big work on pithecology which he would then attack 
with S6mmerring, a startling work on the relationships of man to the 
animal world.... 

“And the Discriptio Plantarum? And the history of the South Sea 
Islands?” Therese, on hearing of the objects of the journey, had once asked 
in quite an offhand way. 

He would find a publisher and support for them a good deal more easily 
in London than in Germany and only the prospect of successful publication 
was needed to make the book an accomplished fact as the material was all 
ready to hand. Had she really thought he was quietly going to drop the 
favourite child of his brain? Oh, she had not really thought anything about 
it at all; she had only just asked. “Then why this sigh?” She really had not, 
to the best of her knowledge, sighed. She had only been unable to forbear 
thinking of that old gentleman, his father. And George, far from exploring 
the train of thought that had led her from his projects to King Minos, said 
eagerly: 

“You are right, in his interests, too, 1t is important that the name of 
Forster should be on folk’s tongues in London and on their consciences 
again.” 

“Are you still in hopes that something may come of it?” 

“My child, a man, conscious of his rights, does not hope, he knows.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


ON the afternoon of the first of May, the Elector’s body physician, Privy 
Councillor Hofmann, met Councillor Forster in the company of Huber, 
secretary of legation, strolling placidly down the Tiermarktstrasse in the 
direction of the Grosse Bleiche, exchanged greetings, and said with the 
magniloquence of the ironic plebeian: 

“T have been favoured by the sight of Her Eminence Baroness von 
Coudenhouven. She was sitting with her Serenity the Countess Ingelheim 
in a crimson state coach drawn by four plump dappled greys, and did not 
deign to behold the dust at her feet, which same dust can none the less 
boast a certain measure of intimacy with every corn on her feet. I have been 
favoured by the sight of so many Schonborns, Bassenheims, Elzens, 
Echters, Greifenklausen, Wolffs and Diinewalds that my dazzled eyes are 
aching and I am now persuaded that spring has come—because a noble 
aristocracy 1s taking its drives abroad again.” 

“The first meet of the coaches,” cried Huber gaily with raised eyebrows, 
and stared towards the Grosse Bleiche where an uncommonly elegant 
throng of folk and coaches was passing across the end of the 
Tiermarktstrasse. Punctually on the first of May, Court society resumed the 
agreeable pastime of driving abroad in the open air and chariots, barouches 
and English coaches wound up and down the handsomest and broadest 
street in resplendent array while the bourgeois, taking the air, enjoyed the 
privilege of this great parade of the modes and the music of two bands, one 
in the palace gardens, the other in the cathedral square. 

“The first meet of the coaches,” repeated Forster morosely, “then the 
Grosse Bleiche will be impossibly crowded.” 

He turned on his heel. 


“T think we might make an attempt to get through.” Huber looked back 
reluctantly. “We shall save ourselves the long way round and—it is such a 
gay scene.” 

“Hold me excused. Take it that the jostling is too much for my headache. 
Take it,” he went on after he had walked a few steps, bringing down his 
cane heavily, “that I could not endure this spectacle of indolence on a big 


scale at this juncture. Vulgus stultum of course looks on a peep-show of this 
kind as its due; it keeps the aristocracy and therefore likes to have the 
gorgeous beast it keeps trotted out to do its tricks in public.” 

“Your hypochondria, my dear sir, makes you look at the thing in a very 
black light and attach more importance to it than it deserves. You go on 
your travels, and go as soon as possible. That is my prescription for your 
megrims.” 

Hofmann, with his bamboo cane in his hands folded behind his back, 
strode broad-shouldered, erect, and chuckling beside the bowed scholar. 
They crossed the cattle market and turned towards the cathedral. “I may as 
well do one or two commissions,” said George in a dull voice to Huber and 
mopped his brow, “once one has started....” 

“Our worthy citizens of Electoral Mainz,” Hofmann droned on, “only 
view the matter in the light of their sound, sturdy common sense and regard 
it as the natural order of things for the prince to live like a prince and a 
burgher a burgher.” 

“You are adopting a view of extreme moderation. Is it possible that, in 
the prominent position you hold, you have never suffered under the 
ingratitude of the great? What were you saying a minute ago about Her 
Eminence—as you put it with neat wit? And his Eminence—il a la besoin 
d’étre ingrat, I have heard it whispered. Remember Muller....” 

Miller, after one or two encounters with the Elector that 


had not escaped publicity, had been on the point of resigning from the 
Cabinet, and had only been induced with difficulty to stay on—thanks, it 
was reported, to the influence of his beautiful patroness, von Coudenhoven. 
Hofmann, frowning a little, acknowledged the salutes of a group of 
students listlessly, only to take off his own hat immediately afterwards with 
a very low and respectful bow to an officer in gold-laced uniform, who 
acknowledged it with a nod. 

“Since he has made sure of his Electoral hat, Baron Erthal has not 
shown the world two faces like the late lamented Janus, but at least half a 
dozen. When he took office, the populace, not without reason, called him 
the godly little gentleman; but once he was securely seated in the saddle, he 
began to change his masks at his pleasure and is capable to-day of playing 
the freethinker in a way to make you gape. His late Eminence, Johann, was 
quite a different type of man, he...” 


With these words Privy Councillor Hofmann stepped abruptly to one 
side and all of a sudden was not. Forster, looking round in some perplexity, 
became aware of a man on his knees, of a bowed broad back with a black, 
beribboned pigtail lying on it, and an uncovered head. Preceded by a 
processional cross, surrounded by thurifers and acolytes, a priest bearing 
the host had come out from a side street. The foot passengers made way. 
Ladies, rustics beside their market carts, children, soldiers, burgher women 
fell on their knees along the edge of the street as if mown down by scythe. 

“Hats off! Damned Jews,” a cobbler’s apprentice shouted after Huber 
and Forster. 

“IT must go to Chulmann, the bookbinder, and to Hebensperger the 
saddler,” said George quietly and nervously. “What do you say? Therese 
will become impatient if kept 


waiting in the garden. You will go on ahead? Oh no! don’t leave me. I am 
no match singlehanded for the diatribes of the Court physician.” 

He took Huber’s arm, almost as if he needed its support. 

“Here comes his namesake.” They exchanged formal courtesies with the 
other Hofmann, professor of history, who, in long blue frockcoat and high 
boots, short, broad and sturdy, was walking towards them from the 
direction of the University, accompanied by a handful of his pupils. 

“Erthal, I was going to say, is made of the same stuff as the strong man 
of Li¢ge for whose sake our stout lads are before long going to get their 
crowns cracked,” said the Court physician somewhat scant of breath, as he 
caught them up and pointed to a handful of soldiers in blue campaigning 
uniform who, returning from exercises on the ramparts, were footing it 
home with vast intrepidity. 

“Have you ever seen Prussian soldiers—old Fritz’s infantry? I am 
acquainted with the soldiery of a fair number of countries but the spectacle 
of the change of guard, unter den Linden, in Berlin remains unrivalled. It is 
Kant’s philosophy in terms of flesh and ...” 

“And yet Prussia is putting our shaveling soldiers in the field against 
Lieges.s* 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow, that’s politics. Furthermore, it is not the old- 
time Prussia. Remember how the Wollner and Bischofswerder clique is 
undermining the Court of Berlin and then begin again about the glamour of 
the Church that must be conserved, as you did the other day.” 


“You have once again misinterpreted me so thoroughly.” Huber was 
becoming slightly disturbed. 

“You mean to say that they are not priests. Oh, my friends. That is where 
you lack insight. They are potential priests.” 

Huber stood still in the middle of the fruit market and 


cried with an imploring gesture: “Now listen to me. Pray permit me to put 
it to you again.” 

“You must excuse me, gentlemen, if I take my leave. Official 
engagement.” Hofmann waved his hat and, with superb directness, made 
for a little coffee-house in the shadow of the Cathedral. Huber was arguing 
passionately: 

“What I was contending was that we are living in days of disturbed 
equipoise between power and mass. The spirit is bound to be the tongue of 
the balance between these two scales and it is we, we freemen of the spirit, 
who have to safeguard the rights of the people as against those in power no 
less than the power of the rulers and of the Church against the brainless 
onslaughts of the mob....” 

“Very good—and you talked about the glamour of the Church. Windy 
nonsense, my dear fellow.” 

“Let us leave it at that. Whenever power and the mass interfused 
smoothly and on equal terms, it was by mediation of the spirit. Such times 
have been. They have left their mark in the works of art before our very 
eyes and testify to the wholesome relationships of the strata of the nation as 
towards one another. I know no place where that is more plainly recorded 
than in a city like Mainz.” 

He swept the wistful eye of a visionary from the dainty temple building 
of the deanery across to the cathedral, roseate, classic, in the rays of the 
setting sun. 

They passed on. Forster, after calling in at the University book-shop on 
the Speisemarkt for a minute, found his friend with, as it were, a recharged 
bosom and fretting like an impatient charger, gave a sigh, and resigned 
himself to the part of listener. Passing the fruit and vegetable booths on the 
market-place, they went down the Schuster and the Quintinsgasse among 
the grey and reddish houses with their curled gables to the Brand. Pierced 
hearts were flaming over the carved brassbound front doors; the mysteries 
of the 


undying lamp were glowing ruby red behind wrought-iron screens in the 
niches. Gilded saints of impassioned fervour were raising prayerful hands 
under little shelters on the first storeys of the corner houses. On the Brand 
itself was the figure of the Virgin, overshadowed by the dove of the Holy 
Ghost, as passive as a Leda and yet different, more sorrowful; God the 
Father looked down reposefully. An account of all this George in aloof 
detachment thought might be made to read like a scene from the South 
Seas. What if I were to describe scenes of the Netherlands, of England and 
of France, as if I were depicting untold marvels, wonders never seen in 
Europe? We have lost the art of seeing; that is true enough. 

And in between he heard Huber talking enthusiastically. 

“On this spot all classes of the people have bequeathed us monuments of 
their beautiful and sane harmony; to put it in a word, the people as the 
conception of a supreme unity has left a wonderful and universal record of 
itself. Princes and clergy, or to put it in another way, a ruling clergy—it 
may have its advantages for the two to be combined—in their palaces and 
dwelling-houses, in churches and guildhalls, in the gates and fountains, in 
the clever groundworks of the fortifications—aristocracy and bourgeoisie 
have left a record, eloquent for many a long year, of cheerful co-operation 
and collaboration. All this, it is true, lies in the past....” 

“What you are trying to convey is, in effect, that a chemical process is in 
course of operation that is differentiating the elements of power, mass, and 
intellect and is isolating them....” 

“So that the present state of affairs indicates the fruitless efforts of the 
three factors to fuse anew. And the errors of the spirit, ever adventuring on 
new combinations, so far from restoring the balance, only disturb it the 
more. That is what I mean.” 


“Very good. Very good indeed. If we were to imagine these efforts of the 
spirit embodied in the noble-minded Mirabeau your theories would be 
happily illustrated. But we have reached Hebensperger. Well, master, what 
about my portmantle? I shall be wanting it in a day or two.” 

“Your obedient servant, gentlemen, your very obedient servant.” 

The obliging master in his green baize apron, with a whiff of the acrid 
scent of leather and the smell of lacquer and axle-grease, came hurrying 


down the steps from his front door. 

“Here we are standing and gazing up at the sky and rejoicing in the fine 
weather. By your leave, Mr. Councillor, St. Peter is a good fellow and 
knows that the new state coach by Hebensperger is taking part in the meet. 
With her Grace the Countess of Ingelheim, Mr. Councillor. On English 
springs, Mr. Councillor. Crimson lacquer and gilded woodwork, gold- 
coloured velvet for the upholstery—and crimson flowers—it fairly makes 
you laugh for joy to see the coach. But by your leave, Mr. Councillor, if I 
were in Mr. Councillor’s place, I’'d not go on my travels with that 
portmantle again. I have a choice in stock—English leather, Mr. Councillor. 
If Mr. Councillor would be pleased....” 

George said with a flush and abruptly: 

“It does not matter what the thing looks like, master. I cannot travel 
without it. Just patch it up and send me the trunk, too, in two days’ time.” 

“As Mr. Councillor commands ... But the ’prentice boy found 
something in the lining, a keepsake maybe. Looks, to be sure, like a blessed 
token....” 

He ran into the house and came back with a little object he passed into 
George’s hand—a round little metal disc with a blurred impress. Huber 
bent over it with interest. 

“St. Patrick ora pro nobis” he read. “How do you come 


by Ireland’s patron saint? A topical patron, no doubt; for the Irish people’s 
craving for liberty is becoming more clamorous every day—where on earth 
did I read that quite lately?” 

George, lost in thought, handed Larry’s keepsake to Toghiri back to the 
master. “Have it sewn in again, master,’ he said slowly, “it probably 
belongs to...” 

The worthy master gazed after him, shaking his head: 

“Somewhere or other all those heretics have got a bat in their belfry....” 

“We have to hurry now.” George drew himself up and set a quicker pace. 

The late afternoon hour had its effect on his health, although he was 
unable to account for it; he was in the habit of only waking up thoroughly 
towards evening. The breeze off the Rhine, fanning them agreeably, met 
them. George of a sudden was unable to brook delay for the sight of water. 
Passing through the gateway by the Iron Tower, George took off his hat as 
if to salute the calm majesty of the river, the pennons fluttering on the 


skiffs, barges, and sailing boats, the solemn beauty of the eyots, and, on the 
far bank, the misty blue of the Taunus hills. Leaning on the wall of the 
Raimondi bastion he said hesitatingly, as one picking the words out of his 
memory: 

“That is where one ought to live. A river below one’s windows, the 
dance of seagulls, the swaying yards before one’s eyes—it would serve as a 
surrogate for the spaces of the sea, for travel....” 

“And dreams a substitute for action, as Therese would say—not I, my 
dear fellow,” added Huber with an uneasy laugh. 

“She is a woman of vast reserves of strength, of marvellous energy, is 
she not? It is not always easy to live up to her. But you watch. Once I am 
back . . 


He thrust his arm in his friend’s again and they walked to the allotment 
field where Therese with the children was awaiting them in the little plot 
they rented. George was whistling the call of the boatmen on the river 
eagerly, but out of tune. The itch for travel was astir in every fibre of his 
body. When they reached the hedgerow path Huber cleared his throat: 

“So you do not want me, my dear Forster, to look for other lodgings for 
the months of your absence. Good Lord! you are staring at me in surprise— 
it might be, might it not? it might be possible that kindness would not care 
to ask it, and yet any wish of yours would be law so far as I....” 

He became confused under the other’s steady gaze. 

“My friend, I fail to understand you,” said Forster slowly. 

Rosie ran to meet them rejoicing; the maid was on her knees on one of 
the beds, cutting spinach. Therese was sitting in the arbour amid the young 
green of the scarlet runners with little Claire at her bosom and smiled a 
welcome. The evening was saddened in the light of leavetaking This 
cramped little garden which at other times he had contemned and 
neglected, how sheltered and homelike it was, just because it was cramped! 
How the apple-trees were flowering and how very blue the blue sky was, 
viewed framed in rosy white, between the branches! How commendably 
cherries and gooseberries had set and how the pears were growing and the 
lettuces were thriving!—it was a sight for sore eyes. 

Father was going to sail away on a big ship, down the big river to 
strange, far-off lands, George told the listening child, walking up and down 
the narrow path between the beds with her warm little hand in his. By the 


time he came back the cherries would be red and all of them eaten up. (“I 
will keep you some, Daddy, the biggest of all,” Rosie 


consoled him.) Little Claire would have grown into a much bigger little 
Claire and Rosie would have quite forgotten Daddy and not know him 
again. 

The child looked up at him solemnly: “Does everything change so 
quickly, Daddy?” 

“Yes, sometimes, Rosie, sometimes.” 

He turned round at the wicket-gate, his thoughts busy with all the 
chances of sudden change if he should succeed in turning his opportunities 
to account. The garden was cramped but the garden was snug—but the 
world was so big and the big work not done yet. And he looked across at 
Therese in the arbour and saw her sitting there with the baby in her arms, 
and saw Huber by her side and did not know what he was seeing or what 
was terrifying him so. “They look so—sheltered,” he thought bemused, and 
drew slowly nearer, when Therese called: 

“Are you never going to join us, dear?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FOR the rest 1t was not his way to hoard such a moment of eerie revelation, 
to brood over it in memory. He forgot it within the next hour the more 
quickly and completely, because his preparations for the journey were 
elaborate and absorbed his entire attention. His first destination was 
Aachen where he was going to meet young Humboldt at Jacobi’s. 
Altogether distracted from his immediate surroundings by thinking of the 
likeable pupil awaiting him, already aware that the lack of knowledge and 
experience on the part of the other was attracting his own rich store, his 
superabundant wealth, irresistibly; living already in the immediate, bright, 
changeful future, he was hardly aware 


that Therese was even quieter and gentler than she had been for the 
preceding month and was suffering disproportionately at the prospect of the 
separation. Her tears on this last evening disturbed him. He was sitting at 
his writing-table to dispatch one or two official letters and of a sudden felt 
that she, hitherto busy with the trunks in the background of the room, was 
kneeling beside him. Going on writing he groped for her with his left hand, 
laid it on her warm neck, felt the tremor of her body, and laid his pen aside 
in alarm. 

“What is the matter, child?” 

He tried to raise her head, but she only pressed her forehead more 
closely against him, flung both her arms about his neck and, amid her 
incessant weeping, the only words she uttered for minutes together were; 
“Georgie, oh Georgie, do stay with me, Georgie,” until at length he 
stammered nonplussed that all their plans were made and settled and that 
after all he was coming back, and that she would not be so very much alone 
here. But before he had begun to rehearse the friends who would stand by 
her during his absence, she said in a stifled voice: 

“Dear, dear George, do let me go to Gotha with the children to the dear 
Reichardts. I quite see it is too far to Gottingen and father himself thought 
it was too expensive. But Gotha, you know, Gotha would be possible, and 
Amalia would be so pleased....” 


As he did not answer, she raised her head and looked up at him timidly. 
He looked down straight in front of him in distress. 

“But that ought to have been arranged a long time beforehand, Therese; 
you come now, at the eleventh hour.... The long journey with an infant ... 
and the household here with the servants ... No, I still do not quite 
understand it.” 


“Don’t you, Georgie?” 

“And I do not want you to feel dull here. Take a trip with Liese and the 
children to Eltville or to the eyots as often as you like, go to the play, you 
are neglecting the theatre altogether. Do invite a lot of company to see you. 
Ah, and my dear, sweet friend, I am going to write you such a number of 
letters. Well?” 

He essayed to make her smile; with tears on her lashes and on her 
cheeks, she looked at him in deep earnest and in doubt. Then she rose with 
a sigh, supporting herself by his knee, threw one arm round his neck and 
stood beside him. 

“So I am to stay here, Georgie—you wish it—I have to.” 

He kept silence. He slowly penned an address. Then he said: 

“T feel sure that you are under the safest protection in the world here.” 

“Under Huber’s, say?” she asked quickly. 

“Under your own, Therese, and that of your children,” he said gently. 

Therese looked at him with quivering lips and raised her hands with a 
gesture of despair. But not another word did she say. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE sped therefore on a bee-line, as planned, through Brabant and the 
Netherlands; that is to say he was the traveller of the open eyes and the 
sensitive heart, with his notebook in his left and his pencil in his right hand. 
At times he thought he was aware that the sensibility of the heart was 


entirely superseded by the routine of the brain in receiving, co-ordinating 
and elaborating impressions. At others he thought he recognized that it was 
not his own, but young Humboldt’s enthusiasm that was lending him wings 
and affording him short hours of delight. None the less he was careful not 
to sound the matter to the bottom. 

In London, where they spent nearly five weeks, he felt as if he were 
being accompanied everywhere by the shadow of the author of a pamphlet 
entitled Tableau d’Angleterre which was being fairly widely read on the 
Continent of late years and claimed to be a faithful study of the Royal 
island. It was not born of affection, not even of appreciation, hardly of a 
sense of fair play, was that booklet; it was, to be frank, a spiteful caricature 
and it had leaked out that its writer was Herr Forster, presumably a German 
and probably one of the Forsters who had been on board the Resolution in 
the South Seas; it was not the least good to denounce the wicked little book 
as an obscure fraud, a wretched pasquinade. 

In this shadow which King Minos had contrived to cast all the way from 
Halle the atmosphere, despite a June sun, was chilly and frosty. It was 
inadvisable to sow the seeds of delicately nurtured hopes afresh in these 
weather conditions. Forster senior and Forster junior seemed to be 
weighing less heavily on England’s conscience than ever before, in fact it 
appeared to be lulling itself, without any justification, in reflections of 
having nursed vipers in its bosom. That was what George felt the position 
to be. But he was suffering the whole time from his enfeebled body; it is 
fair to assume that he was oversensitive and overrated; the influence of the 
great Sir Joseph Banks, whom he described to Therese as having farmed 
the South Seas and who would not allow any bookseller to publish any 
work on those latitudes without his name on the title-page. In any event the 
outcome of the London sojourn amounted to little more 


than an agreement with a big Jewish book pedlar to forward to him the 
newest publications in all domains of the European literary market every 
month, to a certain extent a negative result that was no doubt balanced by 
the gain of young Mr. Thomas Brand for pupil and boarder. This fair youth, 
heir-presumptive to the title and dignities of the barony of Dacre, would, as 
long as his ambition to learn German lasted, deflect a welcome flow of 
guineas through the house of Forster. But George was utterly despondent 
when he sailed from Dover. He paced up and down the deck, thanking 
Providence that Humboldt was attending to his correspondence in the cabin 
and that there was consequently no need to talk, and devoted himself 
uninterruptedly to distraught and sore thoughts on this astounding hardness 
of men’s hearts. 

Italy, he thought, Greece, India, the South might perchance restore his 
youth to him. And there was one gleam of good fortune, a pearl of great 
price, he carried away with him from England; that was his acquaintance 
with the Asiatic Researches of William Jones, embodying those strange 
speculations “On the Gods of Greece, Italy and India,” opening masked 
portals in the unbroken walls that had divided the peoples for thousands of 
years. An age-old community of descent was revealed; for the man who 
prays to the same gods derives from the same forefathers. And to be 
privileged to communicate this revelation to Germany, was not that an 
outcome of his journey that outweighed gold? Was not that little book in his 
portmantle the Indian Sacontala in its English version by William Jones 
which he intended to render into German, a casement on to worldwide 
vistas that he was destined to throw open and thereby to shatter an old 
skyline for the Germans. Released from his despondency, fired by the 
revival of smouldering inspirations, he yet thought contemptuously and 
bitterly: 


“What store does Germany set on me? Germany is sprawling idly on the 
margins of her seas; she never puts out to sea except to catch herrings and 
haddocks. Not yet awakened to herself, without germ and nucleus, she will 
not grow, expand, conquer the world and imprint her spirit on it. Germany 
is content if she has plenty of food-stuffs and subjectmatter for her 
speculations. Whether I bring it that subjectmatter or a Chinaman, who 
cares? they take everything as it comes from the hand of God. I am not an 
Englishman; I am not a Frenchman. I| need neither nation nor native land 


for my armament, for my arrow, for the tool of my longing. Whatever I do, 
I do on my own account, isolated among the solitary.” 

Holding on to his hat and wrapping his flapping cloak more tightly 
round him, he gazed out on to the skyline. So be it—a man who earns no 
thanks is in no man’s debt. The ship’s planks are my native land and the 
Rakes of Mallow for ever. A wandering monk of science, a gipsy of 
research.... 

He walked up and down with a seaman’s lurch and whistled, with his 
heart full of soreness and defiance. Suddenly he saw Humboldt in the bows, 
his arms folded on his chest, his head thrown back, his uncovered hair 
given to the winds. 

“He and his Prussia,” he thought sullenly. Was 1t envy? And suddenly he 
became quite soft; he turned aside, renunciation broke into a smile. 

“Youth,” he whispered to himself—‘oh youth, brother, friend—and 
heir.” 

From Paris he carried away the afterglow of the great blaze the 
enthusiastic preparation for the festival of Federation had kindled in his 
heart; he looked down from the heights of Chaillot on a nation, from king 
to beggar, on the Field of Mars rehearsing this festival in song to the 


end that its celebration be faultless, and so took away the conviction that 
this nation was worthy to stand for the cause of humanity. He did not see 
that it was nothing more than a masque of the old monarchic pastoral play 
to an accompaniment of democratic pipes. He revelled sentimentally in the 
vast idyll, he failed to hear the discordant rhythm of the “Ca ira” and shook 
his head at the sombre gravity he saw overcasting the idolized features of 
Mirabeau. 

For the rest he had toiled through his business, his visits and his studies 
against the grain, hampered by bouts of severe toothache and fits of 
melancholy which he attributed, partly to his craving for the sea-, from 
which he had this time torn himself with unaccountable grief, partly to 
homesickness, to his longing for Therese and the children—to two 
contradictory feelings therefore between which a daemon was striving to 
rend his heart. He had suffered the pangs of a man buried alive under those 
grey slate roofs and blessed every evening he put between himself and that 
city. They reached Strassburg in six days. From Speyer onwards there were 
only four of them left in the postchaise, Humboldt, himself, a Jew 


travelling on business, and an Unknown in a grey habit, who was for the 
most part asleep and did not reveal his destination. 

“He is like Herr Selten in Sophiens Reise” said Humboldt in a low voice 
to George, “he looks just as distinguished and mysterious. We have got the 
Jew, too, so we only want a few attractive females to complete the party.” 

The heat of July danced flaring over the countryside, the ripe cornfields 
swayed golden and heavy, the fruit-trees, over-burdened with fruit, drooped 
their branches to the ground. The Jew, pricing everything that might have a 
market value, with untiring, mouselike eyes, and studying his travelling 
companions in between, began to extol the Elector of Mainz 


beyond all reason, to call him a wise ruler, a just ruler, a ruler who did not 
despise trade and traffic, and to blink so shrewdly at George that the latter 
had no doubt that he was in the way with a Jew of the Mainz ghetto. 

“God of Israel! How his country thrives! How his goods increase and 
multiply!” 

When he passed on thence to the wealth of the cathedral chapter, to the 
splendour of the Electoral Court, and manifested an astounding intimacy 
with all the secrets of the internal politics of Mainz, for example with the 
dismissal of the Privy Councillor Miller that had not come about—“May 
God be praised and exalted! Is he not worth more, Herr von Miller, than all 
the Dalbergs, Albinis, and Sickingens put together?” 

When he thereupon began to extol the University, “the great school of 
scholars,” and went on to say that the Elector was so enlightened that he 
protected heretics and Jews, George was prepared to hear himself addressed 
by name at any moment, and with an eye to the traveller in the corner, who 
had just awakened and was crossly brushing the powdery dust from his 
coat, awaited the raising of his incognito with a certain measure of diverted 
excitement. For the whole of the German-speaking world read journals, 
nothing but journals, and who would not have come across the name of 
George Forster there, even if he had not heard of him otherwise? In the 
meantime the Jew left suddenly at one of the larger villages where they 
made a short halt, not without patting his pack and whispering to George: 

“If Madame should require high-grade or other cloths, selfcoloured or 
patterned, dyed in the wool’—would the Councillor ask for Isaac Bar of 
Weisenau? “Every Mainzer born knows him and knows that Bar buys at a 
profit and sells to his own loss.” 


The stranger soon proved to be an army purveyor of 


Vienna, a Pole travelling in Austrian service, was disgruntled with the 
times, and declared Cracow to be the best spot in the world. And asked why 
he had not stayed in the best spot in the world? 

“What can one do, Messieurs? We Poles have ceased to have a native 
land....” 

By way of Vilna and Vienna—no, the stranger, 1t appeared, did not read 
journals and was otherwise not in touch with the world of letters—they 
harked circuitously back to the Jews when young Humboldt composed his 
pleasant face in deep furrows and seriously considered why this nation 
should at one and the same time put forth such wondrous flowers as 
Mendelssohn of the Morgenstunden and such excrescences as_ their 
travelling companion vzho had just left them. The stranger shook his head 
and said the difference was that that obtained between the wise Chassidim 
of Galicia and the dirty Polish hawker Jew, began to talk about the 
Chassidim, and finally an exceedingly lively debate arose on _ the 
characteristics of the chosen race that beguiled the way agreeably. 

“And when all is said and done—what charge have we to bring against 
them?” said Alexander von Humboldt hotly. “Do they not remain human 
beings just as we are? Are they not the best subjects in the world wherever 
they are allowed to strike root? What would become of us if men were to 
wrest our native land from us, hunt us from pillar to post, bullied, 
persecuted?...” 

The Pole gave a short laugh. “The man whose bread I eat is the man to 
whose pipe I dance. What is one to do about it, Messieurs? Every homeless 
man becomes a Jew.” 

George Forster stared into the setting sun.... 

The first cool breath of the evening breeze came from the Rhine across 
the fields. It had a savour of ripe corn, of dust, of leather and horses. The 
coach swayed; the 


monotonous sound of the creaking springs, of the complaining wheels, of 
the hurrying hoofs induced sleep. Some few miles from Mainz George 
pulled his wits together, realized that he was returning home and had to be 
glad. Strange, the weight on his heart that would not allow gladness free 


rein. He brushed himself down, refreshed his face and hands with eau de 
lavande and in the end sank back again in hopeless fatigue, huddled up in 
his seat. 

All of a sudden he started up, stared at the road, looked about dazed, 
jumped up; leaned out of the door of the coach, looking back along the 
stretch of road they had come, sat down again, passed his hand across his 
face, and laughed. 

“Extraordinary how vivid dreams can be. Did I fall asleep at all?” 

“T am not sure,” said young Humboldt. He stopped eating plums and 
looked at him with interest. “Pleasant dreams?” 

George said slowly: 

“A coach was driving towards us. Therese was sitting in it—and the 
children. But little Claire was as big as a two-year-old. And another woman 
was driving with them, but I did not recognize her. I thought, how 
delightful; they have driven out to meet me! But in the meanwhile the 
coach passed us travelling very fast. Therese was looking straight in front 
of her and no one looked at me....” 

He shook his head and looked in great disquiet at Humboldt, who 
muttered ill at ease: 

“Strange! Well, it just happened to be a dream and”—he smiled—“our 
longing lends imagination wings.” 

“But it was a wholly different season of the year, it was autumn—or 
winter.” 

The post boy wound his horn and the coach rattled through the New gate 
on to the cobblestones of Mainz. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE would not, of course, have been alone with Therese and the children in 
any case, even if SOmmerring’s homely figure in its brown tailcoat and 
Madame Forkel in a sprigged muslin had not been supporting the portals of 
his front door like the penates of gaiety and industry. In any event 
Humboldt would have been there because he was lodging with them; there 
would inevitably have been one stranger at table in spite of the absence of 
kindly Huber who, from a sense of delicatesse, was supping at the Hotel 
National so as not to intrude on the reunion. But his obliging travelling 
companion would no doubt have withdrawn betimes and if SOmmerring 
and Forkel had not been there ... 

But why spoil the first hour of his homecoming with these reflections? If 
Therese had invited these guests to bid him welcome, she had invited them 
for the same reason for which she had hung wreaths on the doors and 
decked the supper-table in the salon with flowers, for which she had come 
to meet him in a white gown and with flowers in her hair, hectically gay, 
and holding out tiny little Claire as a votive offering. 

Therese was glad that he was back; Therese was laughing; Therese was 
dancing; Therese was keeping high festival—could a festival of Therese be 
without guests? He went through the room leading happy little Rosie by the 
hand. Rosie who, in her yellow, red stippled frock, stepped delicately like a 
young damsel of quality and at times looked up to smile at him demurely; 
he smiled back, but why was he conscious that his smile was as laboured as 
a grimace? 

There were some little changes in the rooms of which he became aware 
at the first glance with the keen scent of his overwrought brain, of the 
rearrangement of the row of books 


in the parlour as also of the fact that his portrait, the one painted by 
Tischbein, had had a new place allotted to it and was hanging in the salon, 
no longer opposite the green divan. Well, that was no doubt just as well, for 
had it not often struck him as ludicrous that he should be looking down on 
himself from the wall when of an evening he had been sitting here with 
Therese on the green divan? For the last few months maybe Therese might 


have left the portrait hanging where it was to keep her company during the 
months she had been sitting here alone.... 

For all his tiredness after the journey he walked about restlessly. Was it 
the trifling changes that made the house so strange to him? Had he been 
away for too long? Ah, the tall English clock in the salon had run down; he 
opened the glass door and, pulling up the heavy brass weights in the case, 
his eyes fell on the little disc in the face that, encircled by moon and stars, 
gave the date. It read May 6, the day after he had left. Was it really that that 
made him feel so disconsolate, that the clock had been silent all the time he 
had been away? 

Merrily; merrily! Therese was entertaining company. If he had 
perchance thought on the road that he would retire betimes, lay his aching 
head on cool pillows, and that Therese would then sit by his bedside in the 
twilight summer night and he would talk to her and feel that he was really 
home again? Well, that, it was true, was ruled out. He had to play his part 
as the obliging master of the house with propriety, pay a few compliments 
to Madame Forkel and stand SOmmerring’s searching doctor’s eyes and 
give an account of his notable contemporaries in Harlem and Oxford. He 
was not holding Therese’s hand in peace and quiet. But Therese was 
holding his hand, that was true enough. Between the courses and while the 
dishes were being removed her feverish little right hand sought his left, 
lying limp and tired on the 


tablecloth, the while Therese was exchanging gay challenges and repartees 
with Humboldt across the table and flashing her sparkling gaiety into his 
conversation with SOmmerring and throwing a rose at Madame Forkel, and 
calling out to Marianne, the serving-maid, “Quick, girl, the master is home 
again”—in fact he felt all the time that he was being cossetted, hurriedly 
petted—was being urged to eat and drink. 

“And am I a guest here too?” he thought in terrible discomfiture; “what 
on earth is the matter? Why is Sommerring staring at me like that?” 

He drank one or two glasses of wine rapidly. Ah! well, he was at home 
now. He flung his arm round Therese and felt the shiver of her shoulders, 
and all weariness fled. He developed a headlong eloquence, belauding the 
Dutch, scoffing at the English, exalting the French sky high; he quoted 
Ditter’s doggerel and raved about the divine Mistress Siddons; he jumped 
up, fetched the little musical box from Paris, with its inlaid wreath of roses 


on the polished lid, that he had bought for Rosie, wound it up and hummed 
an accompaniment to Rameau’s little minuet with swimming eyes. He then 
began to rave about the Cashmere shawls of the English ladies and, 
blinking at Therese, to drop a hint or two about a white taffeta for a gown, 
and of a rug that was to lie under “The Resolution” and serve to keep little 
feet warm through the winter—in short, he was talkative, of good cheer, of 
very good cheer, and urged SOmmerring to fill his glass. Sommerring, of 
course, had no head for it.... But was not that Huber standing in the 
doorway? 

“At last, at last, dear friend and brother.” 

Was Huber not urging him to keep his seat, was he not leading him back 
to his chair because he was a little unsteady on his legs? Was not this man 
Huber sitting in his tight-fitting small clothes and claret-coloured frockcoat 
smiling on 


his right and laying his hand on his shoulder, as Therese did on his left at 
the same time? And was she not saying in a forced voice, “Huber, Huber, 
what is the matter with you? Have we not got him back?” Why was the 
Forkel woman looking down into her lap in such a foolish way and why 
was SOmmerring sitting there looking so glum and Humboldt so puzzled? 
He, George, was going to make a quip, just listen to this. He wagged an 
admonishing finger: 

“Huber, Huber, you always used to wear such subfusc attire. Tut, tut, are 
you like a little cockbird in your finest plumage for the mating season?” 

No one laughed very heartily, he thought, looking round heavy-eyed, 
and at the same time, why, for what reason, the mating season? “And are 
you in song, too?” he added half-heartedly. He did not expect a response 
and gave way to the spinning sensation in his brain and relapsed into 
empty, brooding silence. Recovering his wits, he saw Humboldt and 
Sommerring absorbed in close conversation, saw Madame Forkel sleepy 
and neglected, and heard a quiet conversation between Therese and Huber 
going on above his head. 

“When the married men of the Middle Ages went on their travels they 
made their wives wear a chastity belt to which they alone held the key . . 

Oh, my God, had he uttered those words aloud just now? No, of course 
not, but of what nightmare thoughts was he not the prey? He had not said it, 
certainly not, they were all going on talking placidly; he was sitting there as 


at the playhouse and looking on. But—once again, my God, my God! I am 
on the stage myself and what is the part I am cast to play now? 


CHAPTER XXIx 


IT was a pantomime of ghastly noiselessness; the like of which we endure 
in dreams only. Happenings of the most everyday sort ensue; folk are 
laughing, folk are mourning, folk are dancing; they beckon to one another, 
they take one another by the hand and then part. Maybe the children are 
picking flowers or dancing a ring-of-roses; maybe in some eerily narrow 
street a house is ablaze and figures we love are leaning in deadly horror out 
of the windows and we are standing paralysed, afar off. Fair and yet terrible 
masks we cannot read pass us by. It all has some bearing for us, some secret 
insane significance; even the slightest happening—the fall of an apple 
blossom from the tree, and the breaking of a toy. We are standing still and 
feeling the swirl that has overtaken our plane with everything that is ours, 
alas ours, our skyline encompassed by our eyes, our fate, a whirl so mad 
that it seems to us to be standing still, and only know from the pressure of 
the air that leaves us breathless, how everything is sweeping downstream— 
is going under. We are standing awaiting the signal, the fall of an apple 
blossom or a ruthless smile, or the nod of a giant head—for we shall know 
the signal upon which we shall play our part in the dumb, terrible drama in 
order to fulfil our destiny. 

The deadly swirl of insensibility sweeps us through the innermost mazes 
of the Labyrinth.... 

The leaders of the destinies of Europe, vast and menacing, were swaying 
round the outskirts of the scene. Mirabeau disappeared and with him 
Bourbon fell; in their place rose an Apocalyptic monster, the sovereignty of 
the people. Prussia and Austria were rallying their forces. The Liege affair 
was a rehearsal in miniature, an overture, forecasting 


everything the future was to bring forth. The air was charged with immense 
tension, sparks flashed to and fro, broke away, slew the king in Sweden, set 
tiny outbreaks ablaze, and in a vivid, spectral glare of summer lightning 
showed ancient landmarks lying, unfamiliar and rotting, like dead bodies 
men had forgotten to bury. 

The refugees from the West grew in numbers and found a cher pére et 
protecteur in the Elector of Mainz who shed the light of his countenance on 


Condé, Artois, and all who held by them and quite failed to be aware that 
other designations, such as the abbe de Mayence and gentilhomme parvenu, 
were current coin for him. Students and guilds came to fisticuffs, and 
professors of long service had their crowns cracked, the shaveling soldiers 
who had had to open fire on the people of Li¢ge came home and resumed 
their old duties of lining the streets for processions and Court festivities. 
The reading society, made up of officials and scholars, school-masters and 
merchants, ceased to subsist on belles lettres and natural science alone, but 
read broadsheets from Paris and in the University coffee-house in the 
Quintinsgasse the valet, Vespery, who was fond of describing himself as a 
polyhistorian and a devil of a fellow, used to reserve the latest number of 
the Moniteur for his favourite patrons. 

Otherwise however—no need as yet to change one’s way of life. 

A new, profitable, and very promising connection opened up for George 
with Voss’s bookshop in Berlin. There were, in addition to revising his 
newest impressions of travel which were to be published, at intervals, in 
three little volumes under the title of Views from the Lower Rhine, no end 
of reviews, no end of translations, no end, absolutely no end, of hackwork 
and commissions. There were literary political squibs, say about numskulls 
and wig props who attacked the Revolution like Herr Girtanner in 
Gottingen, or like 


an English addlepate, who turned his light on its seamy side and was raging 
against it as Burke was in London. There was good reason for feeling fair- 
minded and moderate when a man like Schlosser cursed the French, for 
pluming oneself on being thrifty, economical and reticent when one saw 
how a darling of the public, as idolized as Goethe of Weimar, dared to 
come out with such a stale hackwork as Gross-Kophta. 

Well, George Forster was, at any rate, not drained as dry as that, 
although not a popular favourite yet. But that was going to come. Let the 
rulers who spent hundreds a day on their mistresses, runners, flunkeys and 
musicians or poets (witness the Duke of Weimar) once realize that it would 
redound to their greater fame if they were to befriend a scholar whose book 
would carry their name down the centuries to the extent of placing him in a 
position, released from the yoke of journalistic work, to write, first, his 
Discriptio Plantarum of the South Seas, and, secondly, his history of the 
South Sea islands. Further subjects would present themselves. In the quest 


of these favours of princes it became necessary to write to Miller, to 
Dohne, to Voss, setting forth in detail the difficulties that had to be 
overcome; this led to a crop of embarrassed replies, advice, and veiled 
refusals and one had occasion to pride oneself on being, as compared with a 
degenerate hierarchy and aristocracy, a member of a nobler and sounder 
middle-class, but no occasion for changing one’s way of life. 

Was old Heyne trying to play the schoolmaster again? Was he setting up 
scarecrows by his examples of extravagant gentlemen of Gottingen 
academic society who had fallen upon evil times? All of them gentlemen 
with a predilection for fashionable attire and English mahogany. Was he 
wringing his hands from afar at George’s political views, expressed 
temperately enough, the Lord knows, and was he uttering 


warnings, warnings? Was he babbling about “the middle of his little study 
whence from a little window or a cleft in the wall he could watch without 
surprise the world making a fool of itself’? Did this old dotard know what 
his lady daughter required to live like a lily of the field and what member 
of the household it really was who never allowed the furnace of political 
antagonisms to cool down? That gave him occasion to talk about the spirit 
of Hannoverian tea-parties and of the Anglo-Hannoverian spirit in general, 
whence it was an easy step to the spirit of Old England generally—an 
occasion, that is to say, for talking a great deal, but no occasion for 
changing one’s way of life. 

Guests came and went about the house, birds of passage and old friends 
settled in Mainz. At times August Lux, a young Rousseau enthusiast, who 
worked a little farm near Kostheim, became the father of one offspring after 
the other, and brought them up in blessed freedom along with his calves 
and sucking pigs, would join the company round the tea-table of an 
evening; at times, too, Eikmeyer, the engineer, the designer of the 
fortifications. There was an endless amount of speculative dissertation for 
which the news and rumours of the day furnished topics enough and to 
spare. 

And since the spring of 1792 there was Caroline Bohmer, the widowed 
Caroline who, with her little daughter, had been in search of refuge and had 
been invited to Mainz by Therese with a certain measure of impassioned 
insistence. Therese was very dependent on her fellow-creatures and still 
lacked a bosom friend in Mainz, for Madame Forkel did not fill the bill. So 


was it a matter for wonder that she should wish to have Caroline within 
reach, Caroline who was about the house every day now and in the gentle 
gaiety of her spirit shared in everything that concerned her friends? 

Yet all this did not matter. Against a background of 


days full of work, sickness, trouble, full of interlocking seasons of the 
flower, the fruit, and the fall of the leaf, against a background on which the 
figures of friends were interwoven like walking figures on a Gobelin 
tapestry, and on which events in Europe cast their light and shade, the 
incidents that follow came about. 

They were two domestic happenings, distinct from one another, in terms 
of time, but in George’s mind they fused curiously into one and later on he 
was never able to dissociate the one from the other in his memory. They 
began by his peace in his work being distracted by an observation that he 
refused at first to admit, that he would not allow to be true, in the face of 
which he retreated to the library to bury himself there for weeks. In any 
case playing the part of a chatterbox at meals and in the evening until he 
fell asleep, in fact of an insatiable chatterbox who contrived wittingly to 
keep communication from others at arm’s length for the few hours they 
were together, did no good; it did no good to pretend to be in worse health 
than he really was, to express the desperate request in manner and bearing 
to be spared news of evil omen. All this was possible for six weeks, eight at 
most, and then—then came the evening when it would have been mockery 
to go on shutting his eyes to facts and when, deeply perturbed by a scared 
conscience of duties neglected, he had to ask: 

“Is it a case of that, Therese; 1s it really a case of that?” 

The strange thing was that Therese who, when she was expecting Rosie 
and little Claire had always informed him of her hopes almost before she 
could be sure of certain indications, left him, in the case of these two 
children, to rely wholly on his own observations and forebodings; that she 
gave no sign of her bodily condition during the early months and did her 
utmost to hide the increasing girth of her body by appropriate attire so that 
he only heard of these two 


children for the first time when their mother was conscious they were alive 
and then only in answer to a question he thought he dared not keep back. 


This he decided, bent over his work, or after brooding for hours without 
going on with his work, was, doubtless, thoughtfulness on Therese’s part. 

He shook his head slightly and glancing aside, as if he were trying to 
avoid something or were looking for something, encountered his likeness, 
reflected in the panes of the window opening into the room, and stared at it 
in affright. Was he that man with his head drawn so deep between his 
shoulders, with such hard lines between nose and mouth, with a mouth 
twisted in torment and silently agape? Were those eyes under the wrinkled 
forehead with its bulging brows, those eyes, heavy with defiance, distrust, 
and dread, his own? 

Turning away from this grisly reflection, he drew himself up hastily, 
composed his features by a smile from within himself, as he believed, and 
assured himself anew; it was consideration and consideration only. The 
desire to spare him anxiety for the future as long as possible, affection 
therefore for which he ought to be grateful, grateful on his knees. But 
consideration, so he had learnt since his return from England, could 
become terrible, could become suffocating, could become a curse. He could 
not understand it why consideration was always being shown him, for his 
likes and dislikes, for his moods, for the calls upon his time, for his views 
on the children’s upbringing, for his state of health, his tastes in all and 
everything; why he was always being asked if he were pleased, if he would 
like things changed? Why was Rosie admonished to walk on tiptoe and not 
to chatter when he had a headache? why was silly little Claire banished to 
the remotest room when she cried? why did no one tidy up his writing- 
table, against which he had previously 


protested hundreds of times in vain, any longer? Why was conversation at 
meal-times dropped when he let it be known that it was putting him out of 
humour? why was he so encompassed by smiles? why were the 
compresses, salves and drugs always at hand for him? 

He had everything, all he had formerly to do without, in 
superabundance; he seemed to be walking on cotton-wool; his walls were 
padded. Therese nursed him and Huber looked after him and both were 
agreed that he must be loved. They would look at one another and then 
would come a suggestion that was designed to give him pleasure, whether, 
say, he would not again go through his engravings in connection with the 
South Seas voyage that evening, and explain them or show them the 


Australian shells, or read the Views aloud; they would look at one another, 
then Huber would take his leave and he would be alone with Therese; they 
would look at one another and then they would talk him over together to 
this, that, or the other thing in which he had hitherto taken no interest. And 
as time went on they would not even look at one another, but what one 
thought the other would put into words; they played into one another’s 
hands, were at one in their affection for him, studied how to humour him.... 
And he, instead of being grateful, instead of thanking heaven on his knees 
for the boon vouchsafed him, would grind his teeth, clench his fists 
furtively, would fain have hit out and made room to breathe—and yet he 
knew it would be beating the air or falling back on featherbeds. For they 
were so unassailably kindly, the two of them, their ease of manner so 
unfailing, the radiance of high spirits so serene on their brows. 

And they had deemed it well to keep the fact that he was about to 
become a father again a secret from him—or better Therese had deemed it 
well to conceal it from him and all the world, and therewith from Huber as 
long as it were in 


any way feasible. He quite saw it, he understood; there were these two 
young men lodging with them, Huber and Mr. Brand with his English 
prudishness, so he himself could not be allowed to know it until it was 
impossible to disguise it only to prevent him from directing attention to her 
by his care and attentions. That was it, he persuaded himself; that, of 
course, was it. What else could it be...? 

Huber, surely he was the best and most loyal friend, he was concerned in 
everything that affected his Forster. It was he who in the nights when the 
confinement was drawing near hardly slept, at most lay down fully dressed, 
or paced up and down for hours—his silent, restless footfalls were to be 
heard in the bedchamber. It was he who went to fetch the midwife all the 
way through the whole of the city from Costrich, a walk no maidservant 
would have risked alone at night, while George sat by the bedside of the 
woman in her agony to render first aid, half-physician as he happened to 
be. 

Then there were those hours of waiting, heavy with the smarting scent of 
the hurriedly kindled woodfire in the stove that burnt with a roar, of the 
fragrance of fennel and balsam, and broken by the flustered bustle of the 
maids. There was the little wail of one of the children that, disturbed in her 


sleep, wept piteously until it softly died away. There was Therese’s whisper 
“Be careful not to wake Brand up; she ought to move more quietly.” And, 
when he had then gone on tiptoe to the hall and had bidden them to be 
careful, her glance of gratitude and then her gaze would again be fixed 
straight in front of her on nothingness or on something invisible, until the 
panic terror flickered through her again only to yield to an effort of the 
resolute will when the little hands would clench, the head be thrown back 
and the little body stiffened to meet the onslaught of the throes. She did not 
clutch his hands, no—but why did he in turn not 


dare to take hers? why did he not encourage her to be brave? Why did he 
not support her as he would so fain have done? Why was he sitting here, 
staring at her struggle, watching it in some vast aloofness of his heart? Why 
could he not come to her aid? Why did this impenetrable solitude of pride 
and courage encompass her? 

“Therese,” he would murmur brokenly when they had passed. And she 
would smile at him with a forgiving smile of kindliness as if it were he that 
had suffered. He passed his hand across his eyes. 

“How long has he been gone?” she whispered. 

George looked at his watch. “A quarter of an hour. Only just a little 
more patience....” 

Outside the wind was hurling showers of rain against the window-panes 
—they were always springtide nights. Therese kept on murmuring 
something like: “Fancy going out like that in the middle of the night,” and 
“Is he not kind?” George kept on thinking he ought to answer, as to an 
implied reproach, that he would have gone, but then who would have been 
left to tend her? And then there was always that puzzling smile of 
kindliness, the hand that stroked his and then fluttered away again. 

Then, hurried little words about household matters; they must not forget 
to send for the builder about the roof; it was leaking upstairs; Liese knew 
about it. George’s English beaver would have to be sent to the furrier’s and 
he must not pay any more calls in it. There was plenty of cotton stuff for 
warm petticoats for the children in the chest in the loft, and worsted for 
their winter stockings; Liese would know all about it. In any event he could 
trust Liese. While gripped by renewed pains, she kept still; he thought he 
knew quite well what she meant by that “in any event,” but thought it better 
not to show he did. Exhausted by pain, she contrived to whisper: 


“Huber asked me yesterday evening to sew a button on his red Court 
coat, do remind Liese....” 

She turned her head away and fell into light sleep with a sigh of relief, 
while he,resting his cheek on his hand,gazed unblinking into the flickering 
candle. The uncanny detachment of this hour from everyday life affected 
him with a kind of intoxication, a sense of being too alertly awake, gave 
him the illusion of being confronted by decisions, to be standing absolutely 
naked before God, before God alone. In moments like these his whole life 
seemed worth while and light and sweet, of clear, sane loveliness, like the 
torments of a cruel mistress in the moment of her surrender. In moments 
such as these his memories of King Minos were kindly, altogether immune 
from bitterness, although King Minos just about this time had begun to 
revive old habits and to estimate his son’s sources of income in every letter, 
and to contrast them with his own. In moments such as these George was 
swinging on the garden wicket at Nassenhuben again and felt the chilly 
evening breeze before the dark night and everything that had befallen in the 
interval between that garden to this dark springtide night was still lying 
under the magic spell of anticipation rather than in the fierce light of 
remembrance. He dreamt of a fabled river, of ships, steered by heroic souls, 
of marvels of the sea, of unimagined birds, of plantain groves, towers, 
palaces, gates, columns, domes and minarets of blue jewelled ice, shot with 
fire. He was a strange little lad among other strange little lads in Germany; 
they would all go their own ways and do great deeds in the enchanted forest 
of life; their little budding names would flower into fortune. His name 
among the great of his generation—he smiled across at the woman 
breathing heavily in her anguish; he thought of the man now fighting his 
way to life from her earthbound state, thought of a son of his blood and 
spirit. 


He gave a start. Therese, awakened long ago, groaning with affrighted, 
wandering eyes, had whispered, “He’s coming, thank God!” He had failed 
to hear the front door. Footsteps were mounting the stairs ... there were 
voices. 

“It is she,” he said in relief, and surrendering his chair at the bedside to 
widow Schippel, he gave himself up into Huber’s friendly hands. And 


Huber proved himself to be the most provident of friends; he had coffee 
made and made a shake-down for the dead-tired man on the green divan. 
George, now in actual fact dropping off to sleep, in the intervals of his 
drowsiness, kept on watching the tall, bowed shadow of the other pacing 
the room and standing still whenever the rising wail of the suffering woman 
came across to the room—this shadow in the twilight of the shaded candle 
that sighed, laid its hand across its face, and groaned. Huber is 
tenderhearted, thought George, and kept on whispering it to himself 
urgently and rapidly, and tirelessly watching the other through half-closed 
lids, with the knuckles of his clenched hand pressed against his teeth. 
Huber is tender-hearted, the suffering of others moves him overmuch—my 
Huber has too tender a heart.... 

“Huber, it is a daughter,” he said, coming from the bed-chamber towards 
dawn. But it sounded sweeter in his own ears when—in April, 1792—he 
fell on his friend’s breast with the words, words he had not weighed in the 
moment of exultation: 

“Dear Huber. We have a son.” 

And Huber—no doubt about it, he was very tender-hearted. He had been 
through it, too, for he was now sobbing for joy and then he laughed, with 
his arms on George’s shoulders, his head averse—he laughed, then in a 
breath became deadly grave again. He followed George to Therese’s bed: 
she had expressed a wish to thank him for having kept watch with them so 
faithfully; he stood at 


a distance, gazing at her with limp arms and bowed head, and she with her 
newly-born son on her arm, smiled up at him. And not a word was spoken 
in the room, but there was something like question and answer, uttered in 
inaudible, sweet melody that George, with some hidden organ of the soul, 
caught but could not interpret, over which he puzzled.... And by that time 
it had passed and Huber stole out of the room on tiptoe and he followed 
him and a new grey day was dawning and there the unfinished work of 
yesterday was lying waiting.... No, not even that night had had the power 
to remould life anew. 

George wrote to Christian Frederick Voss, the publisher who had 
become a friend—and he was writing six months after their little daughter 
Louise had left her stronghold in the hearts of loving parents and had 
exchanged it for a little bed under the turf of St. Christopher’s churchyard 


—George, on the morning of April 24, 1792, wrote to his friend Voss in 
Berlin in these words: 


“On Saturday my wife made me the gift of a baby son. You, my kindly 
friend, will share in our sentiments on this occasion. They are sentiments of 
a mixed nature; joy that the critical time is over, that all is well, mother and 
child in good health; gladness that the man who in his time preferred the 
domestic hearth to a brilliant career, now sees a more definite prospect 
before him of being, after all, able and under an obligation to hand on 
certain ideas and trains of thought, never really fitted for a female intellect, 
to one of his children; but this, mingled with the anxiety for all the 
difficulties that may accrue between that date of finished education and this 
distant prospect and nullify it, with a sense of multiplied responsibilities 
and increased difficulties in his walk in life—above all, with the thought 
that the future happiness and content of yet another fellowcreature must 
again be dependent on our action. I really did not 


intend to become so solemn, my dear sir, but everything that is astir in my 
heart and brain now clamours for utterance even against one’s better 
judgment. And now to business.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE man who had “‘in his time preferred the domestic hearth to a brilliant 
career,’—no matter that at no juncture of his life would it have been easier 
to describe the brilliant career as a will-o’-the-wisp—this man during these 
ensuing months, at times put the question to himself whether it was not a 
fact now that care and trouble had aged him before his time so that he 
forgot what youth and high spirits meant. For he was as much a stranger in 
his own home, where a bewildering gaiety prevailed, as an owl in the 
daylight, baited by singing birds. 

He certainly did not disdain a glass of wine at the close of a day’s work; 
it warmed his sluggish blood, it invigorated his tired spirits for an hour or 
two. But was it necessary to have wine evening after evening? If it did not 
come from his own cellar, Huber or Brand brought a bottle or two in with 
them. The windows were all standing wide open and the mild, scent-laden 
air of May flooded the room; flowering branches of fruit trees or trusses of 
lilac decked the room and Therese and Caroline queened it on the green 
divan and held their court. 

As in the past he felt that mysterious glow radiating from Caroline; saw 
her cheerful, calm, and pleasant where Therese was fitful, impatient, and of 
a strange bitterness of expression; endeavoured to compare and—knew that 
he belonged to Therese, to Therese alone and for ever, whether 


she be gentle and sweet as she had been for the first winter in this house or 
of a hectic restlessness of spirit that made her talk belles lettres and politics, 
and in discussions on recent events in Paris take sides passionately; on the 
side of France, and freedom, of course, and against all the despots of 
Europe, the illstarred Louis included. Caroline never on these occasions 
lost her easy smile that played on every one, and did not seem to 
understand how anyone could become so heated, as everything was open to 
the most human explanations. Caroline at times put in a word or two that 
suddenly disposed of the topic in an astonishingly clever and simple way. 
Caroline at times addressed herself entirely to him, when he was sitting 
there tired and moody, she drew him out of himself, was patiently attentive, 


was companionable—none the less in her presence he felt more strongly 
than he had for years that he needed Therese, and no one but Therese. 

It was not right of Therese to play the part of the jealous wife, only to 
play it, of course, with little pleasantries with feigned poutings or with turns 
of speech such as: Well, she was not going to spoil the téte-d-téte when he 
became absorbed in a conversation with her friend, and afterwards he felt 
constrained to go to her and explain in many words, clumsy little words to 
which she disliked to have to listen. 

“But, I beg of you, my dear friend—it was only a joke” and “I really do 
not begrudge it you....” 

Oh, what was it she was misunderstanding? Or did she prefer to 
misunderstand? She left him alone with Caroline, exchanged glances with 
Huber. When he became heated in general conversation, he addressed 
himself without intending to do so to the most attentive and steadiest eyes 
whose expression melted quite slowly into a smile. He talked about 
“Sakontala”; he dreamed, as he told his dream of India, his glowing 
fantasies, despite Mr. Brand’s sceptical smile 


above the rim of his wineglass. A German would be more apt to wake the 
germ of those marvels to life than the dry-as-dust Englishman in view of 
what one knew of the Warren Hastings’ trial and the greedy speculations of 
the young East India Company that had swooped hungrily as a vulture on 
its gorgeous prey. Germany after a thousand years was destined to set the 
heart of its elder brother free. 

But, for all his day dreams, he could follow Therese’s every movement; 
she was leaving the table and drawing Huber in her train to the spinet, 
knew that Huber was taking his seat at the keyboard and gazing up at her 
as, with her chin on her hand, she talked insistently to him and he essayed 
desperately to guess the subjectmatter of that half-whispered conversation. 
Were they talking about the little boy again, his little boy, for whom so 
much had to be done of which he never learnt? or they did it only when 
they were alone, without calling him from the library or his study; when 
she attended to a renewed fit with Wedekind the physician, and Huber to 
aid her, but without him, the father. The father needed care, consideration, 
peace of mind for his work. There were hours a brave woman had to 
struggle through alone with her God. 


Very good—if she were to do so alone with her God, or in any case only 
with Wedekind. 

If the little fellow was weakly and as pale as wax—why must there be 
all this wine-bibbing, singing and dancing here of an evening? For the rest, 
he did not feel equal to giving voice to his sullen resentment. When the 
conversation about him degenerated to petty gossip and tittle-tattle, when 
Huber began to accompany himself in his arias on the lute, when Madame 
Forkel could be induced to play the only dance in her repertory, that 
everlasting minuet by Gossec, to which Caroline made her pas and curtseys 
with an invisible partner—so what had he in common with 


this dancing, smiling dame? he asked himself—when about midnight 
Wedekind appeared to put an end to the merriment and to escort the little 
Forkel woman home and, as he put it, to see what there was at the bottom 
of the bottles now that they had been uncorked, George would sit in a 
corner of the divan by the light of a candle, apparently absorbed in the 
Journal des Débats or the Moniteur, bitterly resentful and bewildered at 
heart because they all were allowed to play and enjoyed playing and did 
nothing but play—all except he. 

Did a soul note it? Was Therese aware of it when he rose, picked up the 
candlestick and went into the bedchamber? He would stand beside the 
cradle there, shading the light behind his hand and stare down at the tiny 
face whose bluish eyelids were never quite closed in sleep so that the iris 
showed, stationary and affrightening, through the slit. A spasm would at 
times pass over the pale little cheeks and through the thin little hands lying 
on the quilt, extended and resigned, like the hands of a suffering adult. 
What was he seeking in the old, wrinkled features of the mite? Why did he 
not go away since he could see that there was nothing amiss here? 

“Little George,” he thought, slowly weighing every word, “is of all the 
children the only one like little Louise, like little Louise when she was 
lying there dead.” 

Why were singing, drinking and laughing going on over there, while 
little George was lying here looking as if he were dead? He groped his way 
back through the salon as if, for all his candlestick, he were walking in the 
dark. Of a sudden he stood still, raised his arm with the light above his head 
and looked angrily and sourly up at his own portrait, at that unsuspecting, 


likeable face hanging above, with its eyes gazing away over his head, as if 
it had never had anything in common with him. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


WHENCE this fiery eloquence? he would at times think at meals; had 
Therese taken her seat of late on Cassandra’s tripod? She had seen a man 
with the cocarde tricolore passing through the street, had heard poor folk 
cursing the rich and the parsons to one another, had become alarmed by the 
rise in prices in the market, and had listened to stories of the scandalous 
behaviour of some émigrés or others who were behaving more and more as 
if they were masters of the country. 

Therese therefore, excited by some trifle, held forth somewhat after this 
manner: The war that was imminent, that had already broken out, was a 
domestic concern of the French—the discerning could have no doubt on 
that score. Brother arrayed against brother, France was fighting desperately 
for its torn, bleeding and sacred heart. 

That was very well put, Huber might interpose. Austria and Prussia 
might flatter themselves into the belief that they were taking up arms for 
the peace of Europe and therewith in their own interests, whereas ... 

Whereas it was patent—Therese impulsively proffered a firm little hand 
with extended fingers and then quickly withdrew it as if she had revealed a 
secret—it was patent that /’ancien régime, that France in the shape of her 
outcast aristocracy had raised a German army to overpower France and 
fanatic Paris. L’ancien régime, contemptible and abominable. What 
objection had Huber to raise? The little fist came down lightly and firmly 
on the table, for Huber had turned down the corners of his big, finely 
moulded mouth a little and was shaking his head sadly as if painfully jarred 
by a crude fortissimo. 

Had the Saxon chargé d’affaires so many aristocratic 


leanings left that he could not stomach a word of truth? Huber only raised 
his right hand in protest: “Ah, /’ancien régime! It did not lack a charm of its 
own.” Therese, studying his rapt face attentively, almost inquisitively, 
suddenly held out her hand, exclaiming in a melting voice, “Huber, I can 
understand that point de vue, too. But at bottom you are of our opinion.” 
And went on in the accents of a pythoness to depict how /’ancien régime 
was now striking a pose of reckless valour, panting to sweep away those 


absurd rights of man in streams of foreign blood while that other France in 
the shape of an army of ill-equipped, scantily clad recruits whose most 
trusty weapon was their heart ... 

An army of inspired crusaders, as Huber put in sentimentally from the 
other point de vue, intent on freeing the holy sepulchre of a great past for 
new life.... This other France in the red West was marshalling its columns 
the while. For was she the only one to feel the ground shaking under her 
feet to the marching tramp of the armies advancing to confront one another 
from the East and West? Was she the only one to be stirred by the tension in 
the air, so highly charged with apprehensions for the future now lying 
heavily over the Rhinelands? 

George, too, felt the tension. He felt it as if all the rays of the sultry 
summer sky were focussed on the dome of his unhappy head and, carried 
away by the irresistible vibrations of the life emanating from Paris—even if 
its spirit had by this time pronounced murder holy—in this mood he wrote 
to his father-in-law indifferently as if he were playing some part in the 
instigation of these developments. “Jacta est alea. We shall stop talking of 
principles now. The appeal to the right of the stronger has been lodged. We 
will await who is going to prove to be that.” 

The die was cast. 


This was the reason for that excitement that had for the nonce to flare 
away idly. The die was cast, therefore—he realized it now, it was worth 
while to sit up at night, to drink, to laugh, to talk cynically or fantastically. 
When governments began to reel there was nothing to be done except to 
fold one’s hands. It was a matter of the future on which you were 
dependent, of a dark, uncertain issue still completely shrouded. Once again, 
if you considered the matter closely, you beheld yourself a naked human 
being delivered up to fate and it would be your lot to stand for your ideals 
against the Beast. For the nonce the Beast was lying there idle, its head 
couched upon its paws, blinking treacherously. In such another spell of taut 
suspense George thirty years ago had found no better relief than to do 
violence to his own nature, to run wild with Janusch, stealing apples, 
burning hayricks, plaguing cats and dogs.... Oh, he remembered it all with 
strange distinctness. 

So company passed in and out of the house. And a rare vintage of 
Oxhoft Nierensteiner bought at an auction in the public pawn office. 


A great many little children, of course, suffered from fits and grew out 
of them. 

It was not worth while to work hard for those weeks as visitors were 
coming and going incessantly and there were one or two irons in the fire as 
well, projects that depended on support from the Court of Vienna for his 
work on plants, on an appointment in Prussia, or a journey to the South 
with Brand. And folk were in truth flocking to the house, officers, doctors, 
and chaplains of the troops, passing through to take up their position on the 
frontier; old acquaintances of the years at Kassel with whom he had at one 
time sought the lapis philosophorum, and whom Sommerring was shy of 
meeting again; travelling acquaintances from Berlin, from Dresden, from 
Vienna, from Warsaw, all men of the world 


and of suave political suppleness, no blustering Prussians, fire-eaters and 
henchmen of despots. There was a vast amount of lively political debate 
round the tea-table. 

Had the great Catherine at length induced Prussia and Austria to move 
by her denunciation of Paris and sent them so far away on a wild-goose 
chase to give her a free hand to play her own game in Poland? And what a 
lot was leaking out of Prussia and Austria’s intentions about the division of 
the spoil long before the quarry had been brought down. 

It was better not to go in to see the little fellow. Therese had said it made 
him restless. 

A glass of wine in the course of the evening was a boon; two indeed 
made one feel merry. If one gave up counting the glasses there ensued a 
state of contentment, as measured by the capacity for arguing lightly, 
wittily and in an interesting way, an unaccustomed, exhilarating facility. He 
did the same as the rest of them; was as hot as Therese in his championship 
of the new French, supported his arguments without effort by parallels from 
history, just as Huber contrived little jokes; was a little roguish, like 
Caroline—joined in the game, in short, joined in and did not hold himself 
aloof. 

The little fellow, too, was beginning to thrive. He had furtively picked 
him up out of the cradle to-day and had carried him up and down when he 
cried. He had become quiet in his arms; he was so warm and sweet. Had he 
ever possessed anything that was quite like it, quite so helpless, tender, so 
wholly dependent on him? A little bird, maybe? His little lad was his 


friend, he had smiled at him with that quavering, toothless little mouth of 
his. Who was it his little son was like when he smiled—who on earth was 
it? 

Archenholz, who was passing through, raised hopes in his reports from 
Paris of a reasonable and happy issue of internal events which were soon 
falsified by the news of fresh 


terrors. The rise in prices due to the overcrowding of the Rhine valley by 
émigrés and troops, went on from day to day, and in company with it a 
general aimless exasperation. Alongside of it the preparations for the great 
concert de puissances which after the coronation of the new Emperor at 
Frankfurt was to be held in Mainz, were pushed on in a joyous and hopeful 
spirit, as if they were planned to celebrate a victory. With Huber and Brand, 
George went to Frankfurt for the Coronation ceremonies and saw young 
Franz, looking goodnatured and innocent, riding to the minster with the 
crown of his dynasty on his head, and was moved to tears at the sight, a 
luxury he deemed he was entitled to allow himself without prejudice to his 
antidespotic principles. Whereas he avoided the spectacle of the citizens of 
Mainz, losing their heads over this concourse of princes, with triumphal 
arches, illuminations and fireworks, of the lines of red coats to the blare of 
the Janissary bands and of the solemn high masses, by bearing their good 
friends, the Reichardts-of Gotha, company to their destination at Coblenz 
after spending a few days under his roof. 

He told himself he was exhausted by fatigue as on his return he made his 
way to his house through the city from the wharf, beyond the Raimondi 
gate, that the heat of July had made him feel ill, and that this dreadful 
melancholy was consequently in no way of evil omen, only physical and 
otherwise meaningless. 

There was no sign of life about the streets. A popular festival was being 
celebrated at Eltville, he had encountered garlanded barges with Turkish 
bands lower down the Rhine. The world of fashion might be celebrating it 
in The Favorite gardens. The foreign troops were bivouacking in the out- 
works. As he walked on with lagging steps and his hat in his hand, his head 
bowed and conscious of nothing except a distressing distaste against 
reaching his home which, for 


all his weariness, had prevented him from taking the shortest way, he all but 
ran into a funeral procession in the Carmelite square that was making its 
way to St. Christopher’s church-yard—into a little white infant’s coffin 
that, wreathed in ropes of roses, was followed by a priest with his acolytes 
in mourning vestments and one or two gentlemen of the polite society of 
Mainz. George recognized the kin of the von Echter family whose only son, 
a lieutenant in the Prussian service, on his way to the front, had brought his 
wife and her sister, daughters of a General von Tracht, to stay for the 
duration of the campaign with his mother, a resident of Mainz. George had 
heard of the child’s illness of scarlet fever that was raging here.... Standing 
still in a dazed state until the procession had passed him, he was still 
standing there, awed by a foreboding of destiny, after the convoy and a 
handful of women and children accompanying it had disappeared for some 
time, then suddenly drew himself up, looked about him bemused, and 
pressed his hand to his chest. This, he told himself, hurrying towards the 
Grosse Bleiche and up this street to his own house, this was a thing of flesh 
and blood, not a spook or a hallucination. It had no bearing on anything that 
had befallen him because—so he assured himself rather than reasoned— 
when we bore little Louise to her grave it was a foggy day in Novembet.... 
So this was not the foreshadowing of any happening about to befall me.... 
The pigeons are crooning on the roofs, the children are playing so merrily, 
the woman over there is hanging the linen up to dry so placidly. Folk could 
not, one and all, be so unconcermed.... I have lost all contenance, he felt, 
and wiped the sweat from his forehead. Besides, to meet a funeral 
procession always brings good luck. 

He then turned into the Tiermarktstrasse, wellnigh ran the last few steps 
to the University lodgings, went on more 


slowly again, pressed the front-door latch reluctantly, faltering.... How cool 
the air in the hall was! Ah, of course!—what idle fancies! He gave a sigh of 
relief; of what was it he had in fact been afraid? He remembered that 
Therese and the children would be lying down now in the afternoon heat, 
that the maids would be busy in the kitchen, and that was why everything 
was so quiet, so strangely quiet in the house. Nor was there any little voice 
as he had expected—he was sure of that—wailing. All the better, he 
thought. We are going to have a crowded evening reception, he reminded 
himself, mounting the stairs, and remembered too that there was a prospect 


of a visit from Herr von Goethe of Weimar, who was in attendance on the 
Duke in the field. Conversation must not turn on “Gross-Kophta” he 
determined, and then pressed the latch of the parlour door with a sense of 
chill on cheeks and lips, of tightness across the chest. 

He looked; the tiny open coffin was standing there. His little lad was 
lying in it, dead. And there was Therese sitting, leaning forward, with her 
elbows on her knees, her head supported by her hand, staring, with an 
expression of empty numbness frozen on her face, across the coffin into 
empty space, and Huber was there sitting beside her with his arm lightly 
thrown round her, broken down, shattered, staring down in front of him, 
terror-stricken, with the traces of tears on his cheeks; two human beings 
chained together, under sentence together, were sitting.... Therese had risen 
to her feet. Huber stood up. They neither of them seemed quite to have 
grasped that he had come, that he was there, though they were staring at 
him. Then, under these eyes that were shifting between him and Therese in 
an unspoken, awful question, Huber passed his hand across his face, made 
a staggering movement in George’s direction, and reeled towards the door. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


NO, not that, not that abyss. Not that gulf between them. Could it not yet be 
filled in with the rubble of everyday life? Did the bridges of the great 
events still span the gulf from brink to brink? Were they not living under 
the same roof? Did they not have their meals, their rooms, their children, 
their friends, in common, the noisy, cheerful evenings in common, and their 
beds side by side with hours of listening for one another in the dark? Or 
was Therese not listening as intently for his as he was for her breathing that 
told him that she, too, was not asleep, that she ... Was she perchance 
waiting—for him to fall asleep at last? But her hands had been gentle to 
him; he had had all the tending his sick body needed and had seen her 
smiling eyes bending down over him and nothing had been denied him. 
That terrible hour beside his little boy’s coffin had—had it not?—been seen 
in the hellish, mocking light of his exhaustion and over-agitation, and yet it 
had passed, had become meaningless like the hideous words he had spoken 
—or had he not uttered them? He thought he had addressed them to Huber 
as he retreated and had closed the door so terribly softly: 

“You two, I suppose, will never rest, until I, too . . 

No! No words with barbs like these had room in his heart. His heart was 
gentle, patient, content to endure. It flowered as soon as the sun shone 
again and there was the beloved woman and there was his friend, both of 
them brimming over with kindliness and vigour, prepared to support him, 
the weakling, to forgive him everything.... 

His mind was made up. He was at work again. And on what was he at 
work? He was summing up his recollections of the glorious year 1790 into 
calendar form and turning 


its memorable événements and the silhouettes of its great men into a dainty 
booklet after the public taste that, illustrated by excellent copperplates, was 
to be published by Voss for the Michaelmas book fair. For the rest he was 
stringing one picture to another for the third little volume of the Views, and 
suffered himself to be persuaded by Caroline’s clever advice to write 
somewhat more brightly and less gloomily, and sat discussing new schemes 
for translations with his good friend and listener, and every morning had in 


Rosie and Caroline’s little Augusta to initiate his tiny class into the 
rudiments of learning. They were not boys, of course.... 

It seemed to him as if he would have to go on very quietly and 
cautiously. As if a hasty step, an ill-considered movement, as if even an 
impatient thought might loosen the flake of snow and with it the avalanche 
that would overwhelm them all. 

So smile. Were not Therese and Huber children, wellbehaved children? 
Was it not good to be living with them, to feel that they were supporting 
him and yet could not do without him, needed his work, his experience, his 
counsel? Smile and never distrust them when they loitered behind on their 
walks and then came up hand in hand like dreamers, when they were sitting 
quietly in a group in the window of an evening. Was it not innocence if 
they did not let go of one another’s hands? When Huber never took his eyes 
off Therese’s head bending over her work, not even now when George had 
joined them? So smile. Smile, too, at the gossip that Sommerring, honestly 
concerned about his friend’s honour, did not fail to repeat to him. 

“Oh, my dear SOmmerring—we have other things better worth thinking 
about. All due regard for the high moral tone of the scandalmongering 
Professors of Mainz. But I think we have rather different standards....” 


So smile. Smile at that poem in the last number of the Gottingen 
Almanack he had picked up at the University book-shop and turned the 
pages, surprised that Dietrichs had not sent it on to him, as in previous 
years, immediately on its appearance. He paused at the title of one of the 
contributions, “Huberlus Murzuphlos, or the poetic kiss,” read on, read an 
infamous little skit full of innuendos, read the writer’s signature, Bajazzo 
Romano, seemed to recall that Meyer used occasionally to write under this 
pseudonym, laid the little book on one side—and smiled. Had they kept the 
book out of his sight at home to spare his feelings? He asked Caroline 
about it at once when he called at her lodgings in the Welschnonnengasse to 
leave some journals for her. His kind friend grew very red; yes, she had 
agreed with Therese not to refer to the Almanack in his hearing because 
this time it was rotten through and through and verminous, swarming with 
vulgar little pettinesses, not excepting Burger’s epigrams. For that matter 
“Huberlus Murzuphlos,” she went on with the desperate courage of one 
probing a wound to heal it, this wretched attack on their excellent Huber 


was, thank God, not by Meyer at all, as she could not at first, to her 
indignation, help assuming .. . 

“Meyer would be incapable of it,” said George, and smiled. “Such a 
notion would never have entered his head,” he said, bending down to 
straighten his shoebuckle; 1t was by Bouterweck who, in this tactful way, 
was taking his revenge for Huber’s severe criticism of his “Donamar” in 
the “Jena Literary Gazette. 

While she watched him anxiously and would—he felt—have liked to 
take his hand and pat it, she said, quite timidly and softly, “Dear Forster, 
tell me, everything is all right now, is it not?” And when, raising and 
dropping his hands listlessly, he turned his face towards her, he saw tears 


in her eyes and murmured, “Dear Caroline...” and never guessed that it 
was this gesture and this forlorn smile on his tired and ageing face that had 
brought those tears to her eyes. 

What, for the rest, did those poisoned arrows whizzing about in the 
domain of belles lettres matter in times when Mainz was growing more like 
an overturned antheap than ever?—after General Custine who, stationed in 
Lindau, had taken his men, for want of something better to do, for a walk in 
the Rhine valley and thus in the course of his stroll had pocketed Worms 
and Speyer and, with the notorious appetite that grows with what it eats, 
began to draw near Mainz, and seemed minded to lay the key of the Holy 
Roman Empire at the feet of his victorious Republic. It might well have a 
charm all its own to crown the discomfiture of the German armies, which 
after the day of Valmy, so fateful for the forces of the Coalition, was 
complete, by the capture of the city from which the Brunswicker’s 
vainglorious manifesto had been issued. Any man who felt himself in any 
way, even distantly, accessory to the spirit of that manifesto seemed to feel 
the approach of the citizen-general as vastly uncomfortable, and, while a 
few miles to the north the withdrawal of the beaten German troops across 
the Rhine was in progress, a strange meet of the coaches was beginning to 
cross the bridge of boats at Mainz, and on an endless chain of chariots of 
every kind, a haughty aristocracy was removing itself and all its goods and 
chattels from the city at such hot haste that even before 10th October the 
burghers of Mainz had no company other than their own. For neither the 
higher clergy nor the émigrés, certainly not the latter, you may be very sure, 
cared to be left behind. His Eminence had left the city under cover of night 


and in most inconspicuous fashion in a coach from the panels of which, so 
rumour went, the coat 


of arms had been removed in a hurry and had betaken himself to Eichsfeld, 
followed shortly afterwards by Her Eminence, who, for her part, did not 
shirk the light of day, but had taken her departure with a mountain of 
baggage in great state at an early morning hour behind the four dappled 
greys. 

George stood at the bridge head the following morning and watched the 
spectacle of the departing berlins and gigs among which at length came the 
cabriolet in which Huber was taking the records of his legation to 
Frankfurt, not out of panic, as he need hardly have put himself to the 
trouble to explain, but on account of these tiresome Royal Saxon State 
documents for which he was, after all, responsible. There he was driving 
away, looking paler in his unaccountable agitation than the occasion of his 
departure seemed to warrant, and had saluted George distantly and formally 
when he caught sight of him standing at the bridge head. George had then 
turned back as if the purpose of his errand had been accomplished; he had 
seen Huber driving away. Unaccountable satisfaction filled his unstable 
heart to over-flowing. No doubt, and he admitted it to himself, it was easier 
to smile, to smile even at the thought of the German world of letters 
scoffingly endeavouring to read the runes of his destiny in Bajazzo’s 
doggerel—it was easier to smile if Huber were not there to join them at 
meals for days, for weeks. There was no harm in toying with the thought 
that the swirl of political events might bear him away never to return. Did 
not, only a few days after his departure, troubled letters come to hand from 
him to the effect that he had had orders from Dresden not to enter the 
purlieus of endangered Mainz until the old order had been restored and the 
Elector had returned? 

Therese took the news indifferently, expressed no speculations nor hopes 
for the future. Therese was pale, but 


cheerful, of a composure to which he paid the tribute of his humble respect. 
She followed his exposition of his plans with attention and raised only a 
few objections. No doubt it was not a bad project to migrate as soon as 
possible to Paris and to live there at first as a homme de lettres, later in the 


service of the Government of Freedom. She entirely appreciated that the 
times were ripe to give effect to the liberal views that had matured so 
slowly, and that it would be impossible to remain in the service of the old 
Mainz Government after it had proved itself so contemptible even if it 
should ever be restored to the helm. But their establishment had increased 
by a good deal of these latter years, what did he propose in view of the 
quantity of their goods and chattels? Was the furniture to be sold again? 
True, her heart did not cling to inanimate objects. At the same time it was 
worth bearing in mind that in times of upheaval the condition of affairs was 
unfavourable for sales of this kind. 

This was towards evening when they were sitting side by side on the 
green divan, Therese without her needle-work, leaning back in a corner of 
the sofa and sliding the bracelet on her left wrist up and down her arm 
restlessly. Her gaze, only meeting his eyes at times, with seeming 
composure, searched the twilight of the unlit depth of the room restlessly 
and then fastened, as if suddenly spellbound, on a stain in the polish of the 
table which she kept on rubbing, and a little brown spot on her forearm. 

“George,” she asked suddenly after she had been talking for a while on a 
business matter of the library, “could you really contemplate going over to 
the French?” 

She was looking at him askance, almost lowering. He seized the 
occasion and set off a long way round. He had been born, he said, in Polish 
Prussia and had left the country before it passed back into Prussian hands, 
had then, from 


his eleventh year, been in the service successively of—he counted them on 
his fingers—the Russian, the English, the Hessen-Cassel, the Polish and 
now finally of the Electoral Mainz governments. As a scholar he had 
travelled the immense Russian Empire, wellnigh every country in Europe 
and half the globe.... “Between the ages of eleven and twenty,” Therese 
interposed, “oh, what a scholar!” laughed a little crooning laugh and patted 
his hand playfully. 

True, he went on with eager seriousness, he had in this way come to 
look on, if not the whole earth, at any rate on Europe as his native country 
and the human race as his compatriots; he had never been subject to a 
Church, but had from his earliest youth been imbued with and guided by 
the Royal Craft with the yard-measure of the Truth, the T square of the Law 


and with the compasses of Duty, to labour for the world-wide union of all 
good men for good, whose aims had never been other than those now 
blazoned on the ensigns of fortunate New France. 

“With the yard-measure of Truth, with the T square of the Law, with the 
compasses of Duty...” he repeated the old, beguiling formula to himself 
with a smile. Therese who, for the rest, had not been listening, though she 
was sitting there with an expression of rapt attention, of a strained attention 
that had nothing to do with his disquisition, suddenly started up, said, 
“Listen,” and “So after all” but relapsed straightway into listlessness, since 
it was SOmmerring’s voice that, after the noise of the closing front door, 
rose from the hall below, and S6mmerring’s heavy footsteps climbing the 
stairs. 

“Sommerring,” muttered George, gazing towards the door with an 
unaccountable feeling of dismay, and thought as he did so, that the times 
were ripe for making a man a seer of visions; one was always prepared for 
a messenger of fate to be waiting without—or Huber. 


“Here we are,” said SOmmerring, breathing somewhat heavily as he 
stood in the doorway, black against the light of the little lamp in the hall 
outside, “and I am bringing the wandering hieroglyph with me.” 

Stepping into the room, he made way for a tall, slight shadow to slip into 
the room from behind him—and “Yes, I was sure of it,” thought George—it 
was Huber. Huber, who stepped reluctantly into the light of the candelabra, 
with sloping shoulders, his dark eyes in a wellnigh blanched face fastened 
on Therese, who gazed at him, yes, gazed at him and smiled. George knew 
it—it was Huber who murmured, “Yes—I am back again. I thought you 
might want me. No one need know. Who should worry about it? I shall 
spend a few days, await events....” 

Was it possible to say all these things as if they were caresses? 
SoOmmerring, seated in his accustomed armchair, said moodily, rubbing his 
big hands together, ““What is there to wait for? To-morrow or the day after 
they will be here.” 

Huber had stepped back into the twilight and was leaning somewhere 
against the wall. He gave an uneasy laugh. 

“Rumour is abroad in many guises. Yesterday it was a market woman of 
Weissenau, a drunken Weilsburg hussar to-day. And the warden on St. 
Stephen’s tower is blowing his horn, signal shots are being fired. Councils 


of war are sitting and every one with a bad conscience against the’ outraged 
majesty of the people is running for all his legs can carry him. And Custine 
is back in Landau again.” 

“The city is depopulated,” said S6mmerring sombrely. “There!” He 
raised a finger. The noise of incessant traffic came through the night from 
afar. 

“Rubbish—the aristocracy is going on its travels, and the émigrés are 
seeking new pastures.” George rose and began 


to pace up and down impatiently. “Custine is not back in Landau. Why 
should he be?” 

“Do you hope he is not back in Landau?” Therese, sitting with her chin 
cupped in her hand, raised her eyebrows. 

“T do not hope anything at all. I trust the propelling force of the idea...” 

“Of what idea?” 

“What a question to ask! The idea of liberty.” 

“Esterhazy’s army is reported to be in the Bergstrasse,” said Huber 
quietly. “That might slow its propelling force down.” 

“Is that so? And what if the sansculottes were outside our gates to- 
morrow? What good would the Esterhazys in the Bergstrasse be to us then? 
Do you expect our three hundred lads from Mainz and Weilsburg to defend 
us? Oh Lord! Oh Lord! A fortress like Mainz denuded of troops in times 
like these. Who would believe it?” 

Sommerring was literally wringing his hands. 

“Frankfurt will send relief.” 

“How well instructed you are! Then let me tell you and you tell the 
Frankfurters that no one here is dreaming of offering any resistance. 
Eikmeyer is capable of going out to meet Custine at Weisenau with the 
keys of the fortress, and the intelligentsia of the city is shouting: ‘Vive la 
Nation.’ ” 

“Tut, tut, my dear fellow! And are you not going to join in?” 

“Oh, it is no laughing matter. I don’t want to set up my house in the 
midst of an earthquake. And you are being led by the nose by the 
demagogues and have lost any sense of moderation, and the dignity of 
citizenship—yjust you mark that, my friend.” 

Sommerring was on the eve of taking to himself a wife. 


George nodded to him with saddened friendliness. His fingers were playing 
with the little crystal globus terrae which, like Sommerring, he wore on his 
fob, a Rosicrucian emblem of their days in Kassel. He recited the old 
formula dreamily: “When the number shall have been made up the greatest 
shall be least, and the master the servant of his servant and the bondman of 
his bondman.... The sins of the scoffers shall weigh down the scales in the 
sight of Jehovah and their measure shall be full.... One shepherd and one 
sheepfold, one master and one bondman—and the wise shall walk upon the 
roses of Eden—O brother, was not that well said of these days?” 

“Are you going to begin to raise the dead again, and command the stars 
to change their courses? Keep quiet. I do not like being reminded. The 
devil is tempting you; take warning and do not conjure up that visionary, 
Amadeus.” 

Forster smiled pathetically. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said. ““Amadeus is dead.” 

“If I had a son again,” said Therese softly, “I should call him Amadeus 
—or aimé—beloved.” 

The word flashed circling through the room. The three men smiled. 
Therese looked up composedly, found Huber’s eyes resting on her in 
passionate triumph, smiled in confusion, and looked down at her hands. 


CHAPTER XXXiIII 


IN despite of the prophecies of an authentic chargé d'affaires, the idea of 
liberty had prevailed in the person of the citizen-general Adam Philippe de 
Custine, who without waiting for any particular propelling force, had 
entered Mainz in 


a frogged coat of scarlet cloth with a huge feathered hat on his head, 
dressed a la chien, with a big escort. 

“So that is what he is like, the monster—mon Dieu!” said little Madame 
Forkel disappointed, leaning beside Therese and Caroline out of a window 
of the library in the Grosse Bleiche. “A man with hair round his mouth—fi 
donc!” 

A snub-nosed, uninspiring man, thought Therese. He must have earned 
his reputation for an Attila through no fault of his own; he was like a good- 
natured butcher’s dog, overfed on fat scraps. 

“My loves,” said Caroline amused, “I marvel at your espérances. Are 
you by any chance disappointed that the bombardment has fallen through? 
Liese is reported to have said: ‘I should like to have been through a thing 
like that just for once,’ and so the inquisitive Goethe may have thought 
when he rode under fire at Valmy.” 

“IT did not expect anything at all,” said Therese haughtily, and turned 
away from the window. “A man of noble birth who adapts himself to times 
like these is no good; I prefer the émigrés to him.” 

“Lud!” Dora Forkel was piqued. “And yet you wept for joy at the sight 
of the first cocardes tricolores in the Schustergasse—if my memory does 
not play me false, my dear.” 

“T shall always weep wherever I see them as the symbols of a great 
mind; of a liberty-professing soul.... Let us go, George, let us go to the 
camp and welcome the true sons of France. That is no leader—that is a man 
pushed up from behind.” 

She laughed shrilly. George offered her his arm without a word. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


HIs heart full of exulting memories of the people he had watched two years 
ago making ready for the great festival of Fraternity on the Champs 
d’Elysées, in fact, possibly with the sentiment that this was a sequel to that 
festival, in which he and those about him were now taking part—they had 
with some considerable company followed the citizens pouring out of the 
gates—in this unaccustomed heady mood of love for humanity and the 
springtide of freedom, George was unable to refrain from greeting one of 
the first sons of liberty to cross his path by waving his hat and shouting 
from his heart, “Vive la République.” The soldier, a tall brown fellow, 
leaning on his musket and eyeing the passing crowds in not a precisely 
amiable spirit, spat on the ground, stroked his moustache and cried heartily, 
“Sacré! Elle vivra bien sans vous”; whereupon he turned on his heel. 

In the strange, foreboding vacillation of his mood, these words haunted 
George for days. “Elle vivra bien sans vous.” Was this a word of warning 
from fate? No, he would not become a member of the club, the society of 
the friends of Freedom and Equality, that a few days after the entry of the 
French had begun to crystallize round a few notorious enthusiasts for the 
Revolution, say, round Dr. Metternich and Professor Blau, one of those 
convivial clerics, allured by the example of their colleague Dorsch, who a 
year ago had betaken himself to republican Strassburg and there had 
wedded the demoiselle Strohmeier, who had followed him thither, and with 
whom, as was generally known, he entertained relationships that gave 
offence. Dorsch, furthermore, was back in Mainz before October was out 
and brought the wedded Strohmeier with him, as 


also came Professor BOhmer, not altogether to the delight of his sister-in- 
law, Caroline. No one was quite sure whether Custine had really summoned 
these gentlemen, as they did not fail to suggest, or whether they had 
followed in his train, like jackals in the tracks of the lion. Be that as it may, 
they contrived to carry themselves with an air, had ceased to be dilettantes 
in the cause of liberty, but were skilled in rousing a sentimental and noisy 
German bourgeoisie that, when all was said and done, had been quite 
content under the rule of its despots. Folk of this stamp like Metternich, 


like fat Blau, together with Dorsch and Bohmer, with whom Hofmann, the 
historian, and Wedekind associated themselves, furnished the nucleus of the 
Mainz Jacobins; and, as has been recorded, George declined. Not only 
because Marianne, in the guise of that stalwart, had rejected his suit, he 
explained laughing to Therese and Caroline. Is not the first rejection of a 
prude always rich with the flowers of hope? No—he turned up his nose and 
twisted his shoulders—that company was not to his taste. They behaved too 
much like a class of schoolboys after the master has left. It was not pulsing 
with the first, hot fervour of revolt. It prided itself on apeing Paris, was 
greasy bourgeoisie gone mad. Huber, studying him attentively, wondered, 
faltering, as if he were fumbling in the dark for the latch of a closed door, 
whether it were not for these very reasons the duty of a man with a true 
sense of his citizenship of the world, to represent the great cause worthily 
on German soil? Huber said this, no longer looking at George but at 
Therese who, returning his look uncertainly and questioningly, nodded her 
approval emphatically. 

“Certainly, George, everything depends on the point of view here.” 

“T am not a leader of men,” said George, lost in thought and repeating 
the words he had heard the day before without 


being aware he was doing so, and failing to observe that the eyes of Huber 
and Therese met hastily and then avoided each other and that Caroline was 
gazing at him in distress. 


CHAPTER XXxXV 


THAT autumn was more autumnal than ever before. The fog came in 
through the front doors and drifted noiselessly up the staircases, it steamed 
in through the windows like the breath from some huge, labouring chest. It 
did not smell only of fog, it was not only that almost sweet, moist smell of 
freshly mouldering leaves and fading violets that on November evenings 
hangs about the hedgerows—this autumn was sickness. Putrescence and 
corruption lay heavy in the air, the stench of the army, of man and beast; a 
palsy, a desperate indecision, infected public life that prevented the citizens 
from keeping the city up to its former standard of cleanliness for its new 
masters. Added to this, the strange, stimulating smell of leather, of horses, 
of hollands, of Dutch tobacco, of perfumed powder and of the steam of 
innumerable meals with which the atmosphere was laden. There was the 
constant call of bugles, piercing the fog, the tramp of troops through the 
streets, the new songs and dances issuing from the houses of an evening, 
the euphony and rhythm of a foreign but beloved tongue from every hole 
and corner. 

It was the state of war that George felt to be oppressively autumnal, as 
uncanny as an intolerable limp, slackening relaxation of the nerves, this 
state when the suspension of all laws seemed a challenge to sin, because 
anything a man might do to break this ghastly standstill of life, was just to 
sin. It was the silent crumbling away of the world of 


yesterday with its laws, it was this ghastly silent gloaming of sere, dripping 
lime-trees outside in front of the window that drove George all but mad. 

Did the General desire to enlist his services or was he indifferent to 
them? He had been talked over to wait on the man of might as the 
spokesman of a deputation of professors and had represented the interests 
of the University with success. Custine, at all events, remitted all imposts 
on the institution and through Bohmer, who shared the clerical duties in the 
palace with one of the name of Daniel Stumm, asked for a written copy of 
the speech of the said Forster. 

“You ought to have taken your chance here, my dear fellow. He! he! You 
had your foot in the stirrup and did not vault into the saddle. The General 


was taking a passing interest in you; it might easily have become a faible. 
But you did not seize your opportunity. I am afraid the General is 
offended.” 

Bohmer, who gave George this information at the close of a short duty 
call, gazed at him with an ugly gaping mouth, wrinkled forehead and 
bulging eyes, wagging a finger blatant with importance. As he was silently 
rebuffed, he composed his face and said: “Nothing has been lost so far, 
because I am your sincere friend,” and took his leave. His visit was one 
among hundreds about that time which all more or less demanded that 
George should become a member of the Club. This was calculated to attune 
him to become pensive and uncertain. Bohmer was, beyond all 
peradventure, a tomfool, but it happened to suit the General to make use of 
him as a mouthpiece; the General was the representative of the Republican 
government and had he, George, to look for the favour of this government, 
whose principles he knew to be his own innermost convictions, was his 
heart pulsing beat for beat with the great sacred heart of the Republic, and 
if he had no intention of keeping a 


sentimental allegiance to the Elector, wringing his hands in Eichsfeld—well 
then, what was really preventing him from putting spoken and unspoken 
wishes into practice? Furthermore, there was a particular attraction in 
feeling that the eyes of panic-stricken fellow-citizens were fastened on one 
as on a man of wide vision and contenance, that little hints covertly given 
yielded tangible results as when, on his original instigation, the theatre was 
reopened to entertain the French officers and to rehumanize the general 
public. There was a particular attraction that his fellow-men were reluctant 
to fare any farther along an uncertain road without him—because the 
Minotaur was bellowing within. It was a wellnigh irresistible temptation to 
believe that a task was awaiting him that called for his brain only in the 
second instance, but, first and foremost, for his heart, for his love of 
humanity. 

“It 1s not fame I am seeking, but the love of my fellowmen,” he 
preached fervently to Brand’s big, blue, childlike eyes, which, fastened 
devoutly on him in these days, were always asking political instructions of 
him and were fobbed off with monologues on private matters. 
“Furthermore, Prussia seems definitely to dispense with...” 


Prussia in fact was reeling open-eyed to destruction. The King allowed 
Herr von Bischoffswerder to go on conjuring up more spirits than all Graf 
Herzberg’s statecraft could exorcise. The King, in short, was without a man 
about his person whose principles, character, and conduct of life vouched 
for the probity of his purpose, whose career had offered opportunities for 
cultivating a broad outlook, for a sane interpretation of the signs of the 
times. To be privileged now to guide a German sovereign of broad 
territories, a considerable fraction of the German people by way of 
reasonable reforms, not bloody revolution, to sound constitutional 
government that ... 


“No doubt,” Therese broke in on his day dreams and asked with her eye 
for Brand’s plate which she filled with soup, “but as neither your friend 
Voss nor the Minister seems able to direct the King’s attention to his good 
fortune I should consider it advisable to take what you can get. Huber, with 
his foot on the coach step, urged that you ought not to let any chances here 
slip by dilly-dallying.” 

A few days previously a despatch rider from his Government had 
brought orders, with a severe reprimand, for the charge d’affaires to return 
to his documents at Frankfurt. 

“Did he think so?” George nodded moodily. “I have a high esteem for 
his judgment in these matters. He is eminently keen-sighted for all his 
youth. I miss him infinitely. What do you think, Therese—do we not miss 
him?” 

He consumed his meal hurriedly and moodily. Brand stared straight in 
front of him. He had a devilish lot of tact although he only half-understood 
the position. What was Mrs. Forster moping about? Why those tears now? 
Therese had rested her face on little Claire’s head—she had the child in her 
lap and was giving it its food—for a moment. Then she said in a rather 
husky voice: 

“Your true gifts, my dear, are on the human side, in dealing with and 
treating the individual.” She paused and looked in front as if, herself 
astonished, she were pondering over her words. Then she went on haltingly 
but with growing assurance, and hardly broke off to nod a greeting to 
Caroline, who came while she was speaking. 

“You ought to have borne this in mind from the outset of your career in 
Germany, George,” she said, cupping her chin in her hand and with her 


eyes raised as if she were reading a postdated prophecy from the 
beflowered wallpaper. “You ought to have taken up a diplomatic career. and 
you would have made your name by now. You would 


have friends and wellwishers everywhere, connections at every Court in 
Europe; you have such charming manners, my George.” 

She looked at him with playful tenderness, beguiled him until his pale 
face beamed with childlike delight. Surrendered her hand to him and went 
on improvising. 

“You could always have kept up your natural science as a hobby just as 
Goethe does, does he not? The Landgrave in Kassel had a liking for you; I 
know he had. Could he not have given you an office in his Cabinet just as 
easily as in his stupid University? You would have been able to take up the 
case of his poor Hessian subjects whom he sells to America—see? a 
meritorious beginning at the outset. Afterwards the thing would have gone 
on of its own accord and who can tell what course European politics might 
have taken if...” 

“Well! If what, beloved sibyl?” 

“Well, if George Forster had been at the helm in Vienna or Paris. Is it not 
so? Well, and it still is not too late—for Paris.” 

“Nonsense, my dear child. What have you really got into your head, 
Therese? What is she driving at, Caroline?” 

“That you must not miss your chance over again, George.” 

The table had been cleared, the children had said good night. George 
was pacing up and down restlessly, pressing his hand to his aching 
forehead. “I had intended to study this crisis as a private onlooker,” he 
muttered. 

Therese, without looking up from the Moniteur she was reading, 
answered: 

“You ought to know best what you owe to your name!” 

“Mr. Forster is going to Italy with me as my tutor, are you not, Mr. 
Forster?” Brand, tucked away in a corner of 


the sofa, reminded them. “He’s not made for politics, m’am, not in the 
least. Not hard enough.” 


“Really—and Huber, this sensitive soul with the heart of a mimosa. Oh! 
We all miss our proper vocations. And that is original sin.” 
“And what would have been Huber’s vocation? Oh, I am only asking 


casually....”. Caroline was engaged in making rag dolls in the French 
colours. 

Therese went on reading her Moniteur. “Huber is a poet,” she said 
softly. 


“IT have heard that Dora Stock is said to be seriously ill,” Caroline said 
after a while with composure and held a doll up to the light. “Schiller and 
Korner are very angry with Huber.” 

“Because Dora is said to be seriously ill—what has that to do with it?” 
repeated George. 

“He wrote her a farewell letter—Huber did.” 

“Huber had written a farewell letter to Dora!” 

“Oh—why do you say it so aghast? Did he not tell you? Nor would Dora 
ever keep a man bound who is désinteressé where she is concerned.” 

“What does farewell letter mean?” asked Brand, eager for knowledge. 
“Does it mean separation?” 

“It does, most excellent sir,” Caroline commended him and added, “It is 
a phrase from the German Bible.”! 

He had escorted Caroline home through the steamy night and came into 
the bedchamber coughing. He undressed quickly and quietly. Therese was 
lying with big wakeful eyes and did not stir. At length he knelt down by her 
bedside in his nightshift, took her hand and kissed it with fervour. He 
whispered: “God! you are so sad, child of my heart—can you not tell me 
what it is?” 

She whispered: “You do know about it, George.” 

' Letter of divorcement. Leviticus ch. xxiv. v. 5. 


His tears rose, fell, dropped silently on her temples. 

She did not move. 

The tramp of the rounds sounded in the street below. The challenge rang 
out: 

“Oui vive?” 

The autumn rain beat furiously against the window. 

George was weeping with Therese, passionately, silently, and 
brokenheartedly. 


CHAPTER XXxVI 


PRIVY Councillor of State von Miller had been away from Mainz during 
these events and on a journey to Vienna. He came back towards the 
beginning of November, but although Custine showed him every attention, 
he did not succeed in persuading this invaluable man of the value of the 
new era and, after Miller had transacted one or two innocent affairs of 
business in full publicity, and one or two, from the French point of view 
maybe, less innocent ones in all privacy, he left again, not without having 
enjoined moderation and a prudent submission to the demands of their 
conquerors on the populace of Mainz. George had been unsuccessful in 
obtaining an interview with him. But Miller’s opinion that the Mainzers 
would be well advised not to kick against the pricks and his prudent 
counsel to a few citizens of weight to stand for election to the provisional 
administration and thereby to forestall the folk who hoped to fish in 
troubled waters and to take measures for the protection of public and 
private property, these diplomatic views on the state of affairs reached 
George’s ears and appeared to him to be a confirmation of his slowly 
maturing resolve. None the less, it struck him as a little short of an outrage 


on his tastes and freewill when Blau on the evening of November 10th, 
after a meeting of the Club he had attended in the Hall of the Academy in 
the Palace, fastened the badge of the “Friends of Freedom and Equality,” 
struck in tin, on his breast, whereat the bluff giant chuckled consumedly. 

Bohmer, on the other hand, was beginning to play the terrorist in 
miniature. He had of late had “the Red book of Liberty” and “the Black 
book of Cowardice” drawn up and called upon the citizens every day under 
mysterious threats or ecstatic allusions “‘to our Saviour, Citizen Custine,” to 
show their colours by registering in one book or the other. He declared his 
intention of “sweeping away the serfs of the despots as dust before his feet” 
and then of compelling the townsfolk to accept the Frankish favours. 

George, quivering with disgust, said to Dorsch: “My friend, every great 
cause has its apes and its fools. But it lives in its priests. Every man is free 
to take his own stand.” 


He took his leave haughtily and turned into the Tiermarktstrasse. He 
fingered the yellow disc and unpinned it. He belonged to them, no doubt. 
But they were not going to drag him down. He, the man in whose heart 
freedom was innate, had no need of badges to attest his views, neither the 
cockade nor that infernal dog ticket. He entered his house. He went to his 
study in silence, he wanted to be alone, to collect his thoughts, to try to 
think out his way into the future. And in the serene atmosphere of his 
workaday world, among his books, amid his manuscripts, among all the 
witnesses to his toilsome and thwarted life, dedicated to things of the spirit, 
the need of confession to a peer, to a fellow-wayfarer towards the eternal 
goal so overmastered him, to purge his soul by contact with a fraternal soul, 
that he took the candelabra 


to his high desk and began to write to Miller with a racing pen: 


“Since circumstances compel me to play a part in the provisional 
administration of the country of Mainz in so far as it is at present in the 
hands of the French Republic, I regard it as absolutely necessary to submit 
to you, my most excellent friend, the reasons that have impelled me to take 
this step and the principles on which I am resolved to regulate my conduct. 

“You know that in my view liberty has always been the greatest, most 
precious of all possessions and ever will be. Without it there can, in my 
view, be neither private happiness nor public weal. 

“But the philosopher acknowledges a moral and inward liberty that is a 
very different thing from political and outward liberty, which it is possible 
to retain even under the rule of tyrants if a man only have the strength to 
will it so. Well, this latter liberty must be the object of our reverence. For it 
remains with us even when reason tells us how impotent the means at our 
disposal are to attain possession of political and civic liberty. 

“But who can determine the juncture of time when it becomes the duty 
of the upright and thinking man to attempt the attainment of this political 
and civic liberty without which the great mass of the human race can never 
achieve the perfecting of its intellectual and moral being, of that inward 
liberty, which is the true final purpose of his existence? Methinks it is 
necessary to await those moments when the general will makes itself 
manifest and even to seize them in order to take the lead and so to 
contribute to the great work of the public weal.” 


This juncture had come now, no doubt about that. George lifted up his 
eyes and thought, felt inspired by a force that had its origin in a new deep 
sense of responsibility, 


smiled in glad surprise, set pen to paper again, hesitated a while and then 
wrote without faltering. His face was burning when he had done; mighty 
pinions, never guessed before, upraised him above everyday life. He read 
what he had written through. 

The path he had marked out for himself lay for the first time quite 
clearly outlined before him; the purposes and ends, of which he believed he 
had only become wholly conscious in the act of writing, appealed to him as 
great and lofty and worthy of any sacrifice. He signed his name to the letter 
and remained sunk in thought with bowed head. These words, addressed to 
Muller, were more than an exposition of his views, than an apologia for his 
membership of the Club. They were decisive for the remnant of life left 
him. They cut him adrift from Germany and from the past for ever. He did 
not think out all that Muller, whom his timid, passionate friendship, despite 
all tentative approaches had never quite prevailed to win, had meant to him. 
He had written a letter of farewell—he knew that and none the less he did 
not know it.... 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


WOMEN always needed more time to reconcile themselves to a new state of 
things; he thought he remembered this reluctance on the part of Therese to 
accept a decision taken, even if she herself had previously urged the said 
decision as entirely usual. Had it not always been the case for her to utter 
her longdrawn “Ah” and for a while to say nothing and then to raise 
objections and doubts? He searched his memory anxiously for similar cases 
and then assured himself that this was what had always happened. This 
time, however, 


it was not fair of her to increase to so great a degree the burden of his 
responsibility by her half-frightened, half-pensive acceptance of his 
decision, and the despondency which both Caroline and honest Brand, who, 
it is true, did not count for anything at all, displayed that evening, stirred 
him to angry loquacity. What was her father in Gottingen going to say? For 
what reason did this of a sudden become her first consideration? Well, the 
good old man had of late written to him, as she would doubtless remember, 
that people on either bank of the Leine were living in peace, were eating, 
drinking and sleeping; his son-in-law’s migration to a foreign country 
would not affect that state of things, although it might provoke a good 
many lamentations. She would have to extend her forgiveness to him, for 
she knew his admiration, his affection for the old gentleman; but since 
when did she call upon him to restrict his walk in life to the levels of the 
Hannoverian lowlands for his sake? He dreaded an eruption of the paternal 
volcano in Halle far more and—well, he happened to be unable to bring 
himself to prefer the ideal wholly to the practical, since he could not allow 
her and the children to starve; would the worthy Voss of Berlin see his way 
to agree that advance of the fifteen hundred ducats he needed so urgently 
—*you doubtless remember, my dear”—to meet certain debts? 

Caroline ventured to interpose in a gentle voice that it might well be that 
considerations of a similar nature might give rise to lamentations in the 
case of Professor Heyne, and with a certain measure of justice. It passed 
unheeded, however, because with a movement as if she were sweeping 


something invisible from the polished surface of the table, Therese raised 
careworn eyes to George and said with slow emphasis: 

“And the fact that you are jeopardizing not only the honour of your wife 
but her life and that of her children 


has not entered into your calculations, my friend? Oh! we shall all be 
outcasts one day....”’ She nodded her head, sobbing to herself. 

George looked down at her aghast. 

“Will you not be good enough to tell me what the origin of this 
pessimism is? Three days ago you were talking in quite a different strain.” 

“Oh, why are you not going to Italy with Brand?” 

“Pray, will you not tell me ...?” George stopped short. He looked across 
at Caroline, who avoided his eyes, and said, overwhelmed by the 
knowledge, almost without knowing it: “Huber has been here.” 

After a while, since no one contradicted him, he repeated the news his 
own voice had just given him and added: 

“And—I was not meant to know.” 

“IT do not know why I did not tell you.” Therese was speaking jerkily in 
hurried little sentences. “He was here for a few hours the day before 
yesterday. You had that meeting about the Elector’s private library...” 

“As you knew at least three days beforehand....” 

“By your leave, my friend.” 

“Oh!—nothing.” 

“He talked so convincingly of the Prussians retaking Mainz. He always 
has his information at first hand, you know. He has made me quite 
frightened. He thought you ought not to commit yourself.” 

“That I ought to sacrifice my convictions?” 

“Don’t laugh in that horrible way. He said you could live in Germany as 
a republican, in Altona, for example, or in Hamburg....” 

She timidly looked at him beginning to pace up and down the room in 
accordance with that old habit of his. She followed his weary pacing with 
looks of estrangement, wellnigh of hatred. Caroline kept her head lowered 
over her 


embroidery. The blameless Brand yawned over the Citizens’ Friend, the 
new news sheet of revolutionary Mainz. Therese waited. But George only 


said: 
“T have some writing to finish. I beg to be excused. Will you see that I 
can have some hot flour bags for a poultice—my knee 1s very bad again.” 
He nodded a good night to them and went out. 


CHAPTER XXxXVII 


THE rush of time before a big departure is common knowledge. There are 
affairs to be settled, innumerable affairs importance of which wellnigh 
overwhelms us and we would never admit that we knew we were 
overstating our case. To become entangled in them seems to mean 
postponement, does it not? A man who has hitherto lived the life of a monk 
in his cell, bent over his parchments with his feet firmly planted on the 
neck of the lion of his destiny, not suffering it to stir—he of a sudden, when 
the clock over his head is about to strike the hour, may rush out before all 
the world, rend the garment over his breast asunder and shout: “Here am I, 
hale me away.” The while the monster, set free, rears up behind him and 
lays its paws upon his shoulders. 

Away therefore with the peaceful tools of the scholar’s craft. Take arms 
to hand, a hand hitherto unpractised in their use, their edge untried, their 
range unaccounted. George had to bring out and furbish up capacities that 
had hitherto lain dormant in him until they appeared serviceable; to found a 
newspaper, to write innumerable articles, to prepare speeches and to deliver 
them spontaneously. Had to chant the praises of liberty, of equality, 
fraternity and 


humanity, to pronounce sentence on tyranny, to pity all nations still 
languishing in the darkness of despotism and on one occasion to declare in 
public that the river Rhine was the natural boundary between France and 
Germany. Had to devote himself zealously to the exacting duties of a 
teacher of mankind and by might and main to open the eyes of the unhappy, 
besotted townsmen and countryfolk to their state of penury and oppression 
because they were dulled by centuries of abuse to such a degree that they 
only blinked oafishly at the sun of liberty and would even fain have had the 
old night back. The Elector’s emissaries were slinking about in the dark and 
angling for foolish folk with unconscionable promises, there was no doubt 
about that. But Truth was on the march and all that was wanted was for the 
elections to come to see the free man freely profess his faith. 

George, carried off his feet by the rush of his new activities, set the task 
of finding his way about a world he had hitherto hardly known by hearsay, 


about problems of municipal and rural administration, overrun from early 
morning until late at night by fellow-members of the Club, officers, 
townsmen and countryfolk, who, by his appointment to the administration 
set up on November 19th, had become the guiding light for all the timid 
souls of his district—George, I say, lost touch entirely with his own life and 
failed to remember that he was acting a part on the world’s stage now, was 
shaking his fists at the heavens, was throwing his arms open and weeping, 
laughing and denouncing for the weal of the people of Mainz, and was 
doing it, all this so as not to become aware of a man, of that man who 
bound up in his destiny as in his skin, was shrieking and panting his way 
through the innermost spinning mazes of the Labyrinth.... 
Distraught letters came to hand from Huber. Huber 


was forbidden to go to Mainz and would shortly have to return to Dresden. 
Why should a last meeting not be granted to Huber? Why refuse his request 
for a tryst in Héchst since he—and Therese too, and Brand as well, and 
finally he himself, yes, George too, desired it? 

It was quite unnecessary for Brand to urge it so strongly and to place his 
berlin at their disposal for the purpose of the short journey. He would 
himself have been sure to have thought of the trip if he had only had more 
time. A Vice-president of the administration, he had, of course, a pass 
through all the outposts and after all these days of strain and uninterrupted 
work it was almost a holiday to be bowling through the martial traffic of 
the road up the Main, to feel the gentle cheer of a tempered sun after the 
frosty fog of the early morning, not to have to talk, not to have to think. 
There was Therese beside him, and opposite him Brand’s firm, pink, boyish 
face, looking down, with a curious medley of contempt and curiosity, at the 
National guards on the march who kept on blocking the road, singing their 
songs and shouting their good-humoured jests at the travellers. 

“They are taking us for people of Mainz, who ‘on account of 
indisposition’ are leaving the city for a while.” 

Therese, with a laugh, quoted a phrase from the official privileged news 
sheet under cover of which persons were endeavouring every day to divest 
their imminent departure of its aspect of flight. They were, she continued 
her observations, for the most part women with their children, who were 
being sent out of the imperilled town by their husbands. Did George, for the 
rest, approve such action on the part of husbands? A nervous little laugh 


followed this question. Since George kept silence or else the question had 
been lost in the rattle of the wheels, the courteous Mr. Brand took it upon 
himself to remark that it was a gentleman’s 


duty to spare his lady the sight of scenes of war, let alone of worse things. 

George, as if waking up from a dream, asked ... “Have you really any 
fear of scenes of war in our kindly Mainz?” 

And the Englishman’s eyes silently indicated a group of soldiers 
chaffering at the well in the village through which they were passing, with 
an old peasant woman for a couple of geese, and in such fashion that could 
not leave a casual observer in any doubt as to the upshot of the bargaining; 
he shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“It is for the people to choose if these soldiers meet them with pikes or 
with palm-branches in their hands. There are religions that have to be sown 
with sword and fire.” 

By this time the coach was rattling through the narrow alleys of Hochst 
and Huber, standing in the doorway of the “Red Ox,” with an air of strain 
and suffering on his pale face, came forward to welcome his friends. Their 
meal together was somewhat silent. Therese talked about household matters 
and about the children; had Huber seen the girls’ new red winter frocks? 
They looked so sweet in them, especially little Claire. And Rosie had gone 
into the attic room, had sat down on a footstool there and said: “I am going 
to think hard of Uncle Ferdi now.” In the coach, by the way, there were 
some shirts and stockings that had just come back from the laundry; they 
had been mended.... 

“Yes! my dear Brand, you will have to put up with a German housewife 
talking about shirts and stockings, even at the dinner-table.” 

And there was a parcel from Jena as well with some printed matter, most 
likely for review. The soldiers billeted in the house were becoming more 
and more irksome. They had nearly half a company by this time in the 
rooms on the 


ground floor and they were up to all sorts of mischief and had tried the 
other day to cook their meal in the open fireplace; a beam behind the 
overmantel had caught fire and they had had to send for the mason and had 
had a great deal of trouble in putting out the fire. 


The officers were well-mannered but expected a lot of attention; yes, 
they were occupying the attic rooms.... Her gossip gradually flickered out 
under the oppressive silence of the men. In the narrow dirty room, of which 
mine host had made them free in deference to their wish to be by 
themselves, the fire bucket gave out fumes but little heat; the tumbled bed 
and the bescribbled walls suggested sleepless nights, the unrefreshing 
nights of travellers and homeless folk. 

All of a sudden Huber pressed his forehead between his two hands, 
groaned in distress, then looked up and said firmly: 

“IT was in a State of such anxiety, my dear friend, about you; that is the 
reason why I asked you to come here.” 

George uttered some sound like “Ah” and added, “If you had only put it 
more plainly, I should have come at once to allay your alarm.” 

None the less, he was well aware words could no longer be made to 
stand for further delay. Since Huber kept silence and stared gloomily in 
front of him, he picked up the invisible ball and tossed it back: 

“Your anxiety for us can hardly have been greater than ours for you. Or 
let us talk as man to man and frankly; it grieves me that you are not man 
enough to act up to the political convictions of your head and heart. When 
we see a friend of ours in an ambiguous position, when he—forgive me for 
saying so—sacrifices ideals to external considerations, we, with his genius, 
mourn for him.” 

He rested the knuckles of his right hand against the table 


and looked at Huber in gentle censure. The latter turned away in torment. 

Therese, who had not taken off her hat, wrapped her ample cloak more 
tightly round her with a shiver and glanced, deadly pale, from the one to the 
other. 

“We are not discussing politics at present,” said Huber gently at length, 
picking his words. “As a young man I embarked on a political career 
without knowing what I was doing. This external profession will before 
long fall from my shoulders like a husk when the ripening fruit bursts it. 
Since I am not an enragé...” 

“What man of sense would be?” 

“As I am not an enragé, I refuse to turn the fact of my inner 
development into a prologue to a tragedy... 

“Who—on earth—is—doing so?” 


Huber stared gloomily in front of him. Then he drew himself up: 

“When I urged you the other day to stand frankly by your convictions... 

“Tt did not need any urging, believe me.” 

“All the better. Or all the worse. In short, it was never my intention that 
you should cast yourself for a part such as you are playing in Mainz to-day, 
to make such an exhibition of yourself, to commit yourself in the face of 
the whole of Germany. Why have these speeches printed? Why utter threats 
against Frankfurt? Do you know the terms in which they are talking of you 
in Frankfurt? And that we have the Prussians at our gates?” 

“Hard words! But I attribute them to your agitation.” 

“Yes, I am beside myself. I see everything I hold dear in danger... He 
pulled himself up, drew a deep breath and amended. “My dearest friends on 
the brink of an abyss. Oh my God, my friend, there is still time for you to 
turn back.” 


He stretched out both hands in appeal and looked at George imploringly. 
George said it, feeling as if the chilly breath of his heart, suddenly turned to 
ice, were steaming from his mouth. 

“To what pass have I come? This is a conspiracy. What is it you want of 
me?” 

He had risen to his feet and stepping back a pace from the table, he 
glared with embittered estrangement at the three faces turned towards him. 

“George,” said Therese with an effort, “you have no right to 
misunderstand him in this way.” 

“All three of you are in league against me.” 

“Nonsense, sir! All we want is what is best for you,” Brand mumbled 
uncomfortably. He turned away, pivoting on his chair to the window. The 
early evening was beginning to dye the West a dull crimson. Twilight 
descended on the room. 

“We did not mean to implore you, dearest and noblest of men, to 
sacrifice your convictions,” Huber said gently and wellnigh humbly, going 
up to George and laying his hands on his shoulders. “How should we, who, 
guided by you, have ourselves chosen the path of these principles and are 
resolved never to leave it, dare to do so?” 

“But, Georgie! As if we were not all of the same mind!” 

“All I would beg of you—all my conscience urges me to beg ... oh, 
Forster! Was it necessary to choose this advanced outpost from the 


outset...?” 

“T did not choose. The lot fell on me.” 

“The same thing. Or to accept it. Look here, I too, I too ... 1am going to 
resign my appointment as soon as certain affairs, now in train, have been 
settled, as soon as the proper moment comes. I am going to live as a private 
individual and make my own way as a free-lance homme de lettres.” 


“You have not got to provide for a family. That is very true.” 

“Oh, Forster! As if my weal or woe were ever to be separated from 
yours! If we had looked for some spot in the world, where we could have 
gone on living together as in Mainz...” 

George had stepped into the window. He was supporting his head on his 
hand and gazing into the mournful evening sky as though he were alone. 

“To go on living together as in Mainz...” he repeated slowly and nodded 
to himself. Then he turned round into the room. “And why should that be 
impracticable now?” 

“Because—for heaven’s sake, my friend, are you stricken with 
blindness?—Because by to-morrow, or by the day after to-morrow, or for 
all I care in three days’ time, Frankfurt will be in the hands of the 
Prussians, and surely Mainz too will then be free again in a few days.” 

“Free! Ha! ha! That is good, my dear Huber, you have indeed grasped 
the idea of freedom. You really have grasped it.” 

“T wish you would keep to the point. They will take action against you, 
together with hundreds of others, have you locked up, have you shot, for all 
I know. You think you will take flight with the French army into the interior 
of France—very good....” 

“You really are arguing on entirely false premises. Then what is your 
opinion of Custine and his glorious troops? Frankfurt will never be 
Prussian, Mainz still less. We have fortified Kastel. We could stand a two 
years’ siege.” 

Huber went up to him as if he were about to grip him by the throat. 
Close in front of him he came to a standstill with clenched fists, looked up 
angrily into his face as he contrived to do, although he was taller than 
George, and shouted: 


“And you are prepared to expose your wife to all that.” 


Immediately afterwards he regained control, turned away, and added in a 
broken voice, “And your children....” 

George said dully without looking at anyone: 

“Therese is, of course, free to run away.” 

“Oh! What are you deciding about me?” 

George muttered: “Who, pray, has come to any decision?” 

Then Brand got up. His tall, somewhat ungainly figure blotted out the 
single window entirely; no one was thence-forward able to distinguish the 
faces of the others. Brand spoke with many gesticulations, spoke in his 
halting German, full of kindly warmth. He was going to pack up Mr. 
Forster in his berlin and kidnap him to Italy out of hand, He, too, had had 
enough of being the gentilhomme anglois in Mainz, suspected of spying 
and of always being shadowed. But he would not go to G6ttingen, as his 
uncle wanted him to, but to Italy at his own risk, to Rome by way of Milan 
and Florence, if only Mr. Forster would be sensible and go with him and 
leave the French to stew in their own damned juice. But before George 
could utter a word, Huber cried exultingly: 

“That is a nod from the gods.” 

“And Therese? And the children?” muttered George with his hand to his 
forehead. 

“Oh, let your friends look after them. Pray do entrust them to them. 
Until you can come back without danger, other people will attend to your 
duties.” 

“To my duties only?” said George sotto voce, and no one heard him. 

“And besides, you are sure of that advance from Voss,” he heard Therese 
say in an oddly indifferent voice. “As Brand’s bodyservant, you can get out 
of Mainz and right down to Bale without any danger.” 

“As Brand’s servant, did you say?” 


Darkness had fallen. Huber went to the door and called for a light. No 
one spoke a word. When the waiter came in with the tallow dips, shedding 
a scanty light, George raised his face towards him, a livid, sunken face, and 
gave him orders to have the horses put in. Then, drew himself up and in an 
unruffled, easy voice, smiling towards Therese and then, seeing Therese’s 
eyes fixed bewildered on vacancy, looking firmly and pleasantly at Huber, 
he said: 


“Within the next few days our decisions will no doubt mature. Pray, my 
dear friend, do not think I would ask any soul in the world to make the 
sacrifice of living—or of dying—with me.” 

Therese sobbed. 

“Oh! George. What big words again!” 

“My dear child! I think I have earned a right to them now.” 


CHAPTER XXxXIX 


THE arrow was fitted to the bowstring. The archer aimed for the stars. 

The despatch rider from Frankfurt had taken the road. His green dolman 
floated out behind him, the powdery snow rose like smoke under his 
horse’s hoofs. When he passed through a village he drew rein and blew his 
bugle: “Trahisson. Massacre. Vengeance. The Prussians have taken 
Frankfurt. Treachery!” 

On that sunny afternoon hour of December 2nd, it was a Monday, 
George, with Therese and Brand, was standing on the ramparts of Kastel. 
The little walk was intended to do him good, ought to have allayed his 
terrible restlessness a little. The artillery officer, billeted on them, by his 


side most obligingly acted as their guide through the trenches and 
explained the works on which, shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers, the 
rustics of the countryside were engaged. Fraternal co-operation was a fact 
here; it was a picture for sore eyes. George heard Therese chattering, heard 
her put serious little questions; he felt her hand clutching his arm as she had 
a way of doing when she became moved—he smiled then and squeezed the 
little hand against his side. 

Brand was climbing about the frozen mound of clay with little Rosie, the 
child was crowing with delight and kept on calling out her tiny “Bon jour, 
citoyen’’ to the soldiers at work, delighted by the mirth to which it gave 
rise. Snow clouds were piling up all round on the horizon and muffling up 
the sun that was setting fast. Its last rays fell with a curiously uncanny light 
on the high towers of the city on the further bank, while the cold grey 
shadows had already fallen on theirs and the river showed dull and leaden 
through the swaying mist. 

Following the trend of his sombre thoughts, George reminded himself 
that his house was standing on the farther bank of the river in the land of 
the setting sun, that he ought not to be turning back across the bridge, but 
should be going eastwards to meet the light. He told himself this and 
mechanically developing the allegory, persuaded himself that to follow the 
setting sun might just as well stand for rising with it again, when he was all 
of a sudden startled by a strident bugle call and the stir that ran through the 


ranks of the men at work all the way up to the road and, looking up quickly, 
caught sight of the horseman in green, the despatch rider from Frankfurt, 
and saw him, after a minute’s halt in the midst of a group of officers and 
men, galloping on again towards the bridge over the Rhine whose timbers 
were soon thundering under his horse’s hoofs, while the words, “Francfort. 
Trahisson. Les Prussiens.” “Massacre,” 


spread through the ranks like a forest fire. Oaths rang out, fists were 
clenched, and fragments of an ugly story, ravens of a hideous rumour, 
floated through the air, shrieking and crying out for vengeance. And 
suddenly George found himself alone among the foreign soldiery, shouting 
and gesticulating wildly, saw Therese running towards Brand who was 
hurrying towards her, saw her seizing his arm and heard her crying out: 

“O, Brand, there you see!—there you see he was right, he was really 
right.” 

In the course of the following night—of a terrible, sleepless night— 
George came to see clearly that there could be no turning back for him and 
that, if he had come to make his public declaration for the cause of liberty 
as though walking in his sleep, fully awakened as he was now, he would 
have to stand by it. And, since liberty appeared to be the cause of no nation 
other than France he was pledged to champion the cause of France, owed 
his spirit and his blood to no mundane power other than to the sovereignty 
of the free people of the Franks and to such of his fellow-citizens as had 
espoused the cause of France. 

The last spark and the last drop for Mainz if it were resolved to fight 
fiercely and heroically and to die. The dust of this city from off his feet if, 
of the same mind as Frankfurt, if it could see nothing more than the old 
hereditary foe in sheep’s clothing in its peaceful conqueror and were to 
seize the first opportunity of falling treacherously upon the unsuspecting 
sons of liberty; if opening its gates to the German army and yapping with 
delight at the prospect of crouching at the feet of restored despotism. 

And therefore, to all seeming, the dust from off his feet from the very 
outset. was abroad in Mainz? There was nothing to help one shut one’s eyes 
to that fact. For who could doubt that this spirit Not even the noisy Club 
that was 


coming to resemble a madhouse more and more in its composition, was 
becoming a place of refuge for every one who had hitherto been scurvily 
treated by life and was now, with very few exceptions, yelping his unsated 
desires to high heaven. 

No! the German citizen was not as yet ripe for the liberty of self- 
determination. He would want another fifty, maybe another hundred years 
for its development. What a term of grace for Germany’s rulers, thought 
George, stirred once again by the ghosts of long-buried hopes. Ah! to be 
privileged to play the part of Joseph to one of these sovereigns to whom 
Louis’ fate might now well seem a nightmare of a terror-stricken night. A 
Joseph to interpret this evil dream, to write its warning on the wall in bold 
letters.... And since his life had irretrievably drifted to playing some 
public, some political part, following its eager instinct for a wider scope, 
this unavowed instinct for some more visible, more audible, more famous 
usefulness—ah, if so then why not that road that might maybe still have 
been open, the road to the rising sun? 

Tossing in despair on his hot pillows and ever listening for the tramp of 
marching feet, for the troops retreating from Frankfurt, marching through 
the city by night, he told himself that all these reflections were temptations 
of the daemon of infirmity of purpose and that nothing beyond the “Allons, 
enfants de la patrie”’ and the swing of the “Ca ira” with its reckless 
daredevilry counted now. He had some time ago become aware, with 
acheing affection, that Therese, too, was not asleep. Her heart 1s keeping 
her awake, he thought, thrown back now wholly on himself and suspecting 
that all the restless activity of his brain were nothing more than a 
subterfuge so as to evade this innermost, most terrible trouble. Her heart is 
keeping her awake, he told himself, her terrified heart, the heart of a 


wife and of a mother. Shrinking in terror from the grinning thought that was 
trying to whisper some other explanation, that was suggesting Therese 
wanted to go and—Therese has found a pretext now. Laying his hand 
across his eyes as if he could thereby shut out the glare of hideous insight, 
he silently rehearsed the principles he now had to follow, to wit that he 
would have to act as if he were the only unconditionally trustworthy human 
being in the world, the man who makes sacrifices and claims no sacrifices 
for himself in return. 
And then sleep overtook him, sleep with the cool cup of forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER XL 


HE had asked her—and he had had a smile as he put the question, and a 
caress: 

“What do you think, dear child, would you be prepared to leave, if the 
Prussians ...?” 

He did not finish the sentence, he smiled again. According to the latest 
reports there seems no prospect of the Prussians coming. Custine had 
suffered Frankfurt to slip through his fingers; that was only his strategy. He 
had retired his forces on Mainz; Kastel was fortified; the city, according to 
Eikmeyer’s opinion, prepared for a two years’ siege. But, so Eikmeyer, the 
military oracle of the Club, had insisted, whence was General Kalkreuth 
going to raise an army tn enclose the city? So there were no grounds for 
leaving Mainz as threatened and, if the Vice-president of the 
Administration were to send his family away, would he not be admitting 
thereby that he, as a representative of the city defence force, was of a 
different opinion? Would that 


not mean alarming the population, thereby becoming disloyal to the 
principles on which he had undertaken the duties of his new office. 

““Well—this populace.” 

Therese shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ts in its lukewarmness unworthy of any sacrifice. You are right there. 
But maybe my honour calls for a public declaration from me....” 

“Declare what, Georgie?” 

“Well, that I repudiate them, because they are not for liberty and 
therefore against it, that I look upon myself as a French official only and 
therefore shall act as may seem expedient to me without any regard for a 
purblind populace.” 

Therese looked thoughtfully from him to Caroline. 

“And if this—this repudiation should prove successful in making the 
populace come to their senses for fear of losing you? Well, assume it does 
—anything might be possible....” 

George hesitated. Then he smiled and in his turn said, in all seeming, to 
Caroline: 


“Then of course you would no doubt owe it to my honour to sacrifice 
yourself by staying on a little while. Maybe you would then learn that the 
Prussians are not...” 

Therese said hurriedly: f'They are going to come. There are ghastly 
scenes ahead of us. What do you want? Brand is ready to take me to 
Strassburg. He has the coolheadedness of impartiality; he judges things 
more clearly than any of us do. He is urging departure.” 

“Brand 1s a boy and believes anything Huber tells him to believe.” 

Caroline, the silent, had all of a sudden become angry. “To leave Mainz 
—oh, my dear, words fail me. I have a child, too.” 


Therese looked at her, pale and aloof: “And you are playing va banque 
with its life.” 

The two women looked one another in the eyes. 

“And you—what is it you are gambling with, Therese?” 


On Monday he intended to make his speech at the Club in which he 
proposed to make a public declaration of his position. It was on Saturday 
evening, when the children were asleep, that Therese came to him and said 
with quivering lips: 

“Do let me leave with the children to-morrow, Georgie. Because Brand 
cannot wait any longer....” 

It was true that every day Brand had advices from the distracted Lord 
Dacre urging him to leave the doomed city. George, not without grounds, 
suspected that it was not so much the volcanic Mainz as the ill-repute of the 
house of the Jacobin Forster that misliked his lordship for his nephew’s 
abode. 

He said slowly: “Certainly, since Brand cannot wait any longer, 
certainly.” 

“George—why is it you do nothing but smile now?” 

“Because I understand you so well, Therese. Well—don’t look at me like 
that, love. Is it not strange, child, that our most intimate relationships 
should coincide so closely with the big events of the times and of 
humanity?” 

“George, I do not understand you. You are sending us to Strassburg with 
Brand....” 

George stared quietly into the light. 


“T am sending you to Strassburg. Very well, Therese—and. s 
“Oh, George, why do you always talk like that now?” 


She went away in tears. 


CHAPTER XLI 


THE day was frosty, foggy, and damp. George was carrying Claire on his 
arm and holding Rosie by the hand. They were standing on the steps of the 
house and watching the big trunk, packed in all haste, being strapped on 
behind the berlin. 

Brand had taken his leave and had left. He was travelling to Strassburg 
by the mail; it did not conform with his notions of propriety to leave in the 
same coach as his German friend’s wife. Really, Mr. Forster had no 
occasion to thank him. He was only doing what any gentleman would do, 
since Mr. Forster did not desire to escort his wife himself. 

That was Old England scrutinizing him once more, George knew, with 
the cold stare of selfrighteousness. He bore it with indifference if he felt it 
at all. He was conscious of his children’s little hands. In the background he 
heard Therese’s voice, giving the maid Marianne her last instructions; Liese 
was going to Strassburg with them. Urgent instructions without number. 
And Marianne was never to forget the hot poultices for the master of an 
evening, the hot flour bags for his knees. The hot flour bags, that’s 
important, thought George. He heard her footfall behind him. He went 
down the steps and gave little Claire to the maid to hold. 

“What are you crying for, Liese, what on earth for?” he muttered and 
bent down to Rosie. 

“Why are you not coming with us, dear papa?” 

The child clung to his hand. George said, smiling into the wistful little 
face, that he wanted to stay here with the nice soldier men for a while and 
that he then would take a coach and drive after Rosie for Christmas, no 
doubt about it, as soon as Christmas. If tempted for a moment to 


believe what his beguiling tongue was saying, his heart at the same time 
cried to God to be pleased to grant him comfort, some promise—even if an 
impossible promise. 

But Therese was standing at the carriage door by this time in the brown 
travelling-cloak with the big mother-o’-pearl buttons—it had been her 
going-away wrap on the evening of their wedding day in Gottingen—the 
folly of memory!—with her blue veil pinned tightly round her high English 


hat and over her white face. As if in curious absent-mindedness her hands 
strayed about the baggage and her voice gave Liese orders to get in with the 
children and then asked in a level voice: 

“George, are you not going to drive with us as far as the gate?” And 
when he hesitated: “No, no. You dare not make it look as if—I know.” 

The coachman was told to drive through the city slowly and to wait for 
them at the New Gate. 

“Your hat,” she cried. “Your cane,” hurried up the steps, took them both 
from the hands of the flustered Marianne, turned back once more, ran into 
the house and came back with the woollen comforter. 

Meanwhile he heard the creaking of the coach, saw the children’s little 
faces turned with a puzzled look, so he thought, on himself, on the house 
that had been their home until they disappeared, felt Therese’s hands 
folding the scarf round his neck, fluttering little hands, of course he knew 
that flutter right well, and then, offering his arm to Therese, he walked with 
Therese up the Tiermarktstrasse. 

Councillor Forster, Vice-president of the Administration, he was taking 
the air in Mainz with his wife on his arm. No reason for the populace to 
become alarmed, was there? 

“You have got such icy cold hands, Georgie—I forgot your gloves— 
forgive me.” 

“Pray do not trouble about it, love, it does not matter. 


Have you got your muff in the carriage—the rabbit catskin, Therese?” 

“Georgie—oh. I have got everything, the foot-warmers too, and the big 
fur rug for the children.” 

“Little Claire has a slight cold....” 

“You were coughing so dreadfully last night, Georgie. Never forget your 
mallow tea at night. Marianne will put it out for you, but you must drink it. 
Hot, Georgie, quite hot. 

“My love, you must not worry about me any more. You will have 
enough to do to look after yourselves.... Will you be able to manage on the 
money?” 

“Ah! George.” 

“Why are you crying, darling? Be my brave heart. Everything will be 
well. If ever you should be in difficulties, apply to Schweighdauser, not to 
Zankell. Zankell is a fine man of business, but too fine a man of business!” 


“Oh, George. Why to strangers? You are so near—just think, a two days’ 
journey....” 

“Of course, Therese, I am quite near.” 

“And you will write to me every day?” 

“T shall write every day.” 

They turned into the Weissliliengasse and walked on under the Citadel. 
They were walking quite slowly. The Cathedral bells were chiming, and 
swelling the fog to one vast plaint, the bells of all the churches, one by one, 
joined in. Drums were beating on the ramparts. 

They stood still. 

“Oh, Georgie—you are smiling.” 

“And for what reason should I—not smile, Therese?” 

He pressed her silently to his breast. After a while he pulled out his 
handkerchief and gently wiped her face. 

“Come on, Therese. The horses....” 

They moved on. Therese said with a gulp: 


“George, don’t be alone too much until you come after us.” 

“Oh, Therese—with all the business I have in hand—and with so many 
kind acquaintances....” 

“T am only thinking—Sommerring has gone.” 

“Yes. Sommerring has gone.” 

“And Miller... 

“Oh, Miller! True, it would be a good thing to know he were here.” 

“But that good Lux! Wedekind cannot mean much to you, but Lux is 
such an honest soul. And Caroline—you ought to see a lot of Caroline.” 

“Ought I, little Therese?” 

“Oh, George—does she not mean anything to you?” 

He peered into her face on which the challenge of the question was 
written. Did she need that comfort as well? He said for pity’s sake: 

“Caroline means a very great deal to me, you child.” 

The coach loomed shapeless out of the fog. George said: 

“Therese... 

“George?” 

“T want to kiss you once more—here—alone 

Her white, cool face, her closed eyes, her sweet, sweet, unresponsive 
mouth. 


“Have I often 

“O George....” 

The coachman had begun to curse above his sevenfold cape. The 
English groom jumped down from the box and flung open the door. The 
inside of the coach was a warm, twittering nest, lined with cushions, rugs 
and furs; the children were munching homemade cake. Honest Liese was 
knitting. At last Therese got in. George did not 


ah—how often—tormented you, my heart?” 


pick up the children again. He stood still. He was smiling. 

Therese pushed back the door, just about to close, once more. Therese 
jumped out; she flung herself round George’s neck. 

“Forgive me—oh forgive.” 

The whip cracked, the horses strained to the traces. Mr. Brand’s berlin 
began to sway into motion and rocked out of the New Gate on to the road 
to Speyer, along which George, on his return from Paris two years ago, had 
fared. 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE spindle had whirled round at dizzy speed, the thread of fate spun off 
recklessly. 

The deputy of the Mainz Convention to the National Convention in 
Paris, domiciled in the Rue des Moulins, Maison des Patriotes hollandais, 
was addicted to solitary walks. This ex-deputy of a defunct Convention, 
sent to Paris at the suffrage of his fellow-citizens who, ever since July, were 
repenting their orgy of enforced liberty amid the wreckage of the city, 
shattered by the Prussian bombardment, used to roam the streets of Paris, 
having it out with himself what being a sansculotte of the heart meant. 

The sansculotte of the heart recks nothing of hearth or home. He has his 
tent, his tools, his weapon. His couch and his fireplace are where the 
evening overtakes the wayfarer. He is not a patriot, but a cosmopolitan. He 
is a citizen of the world. Furthermore ... the sansculotte of the heart recks 
nothing of kith and kin; he forgets that he had father and mother, brothers 
and sisters. Lastly: 


The sansculotte of the heart recks nothing of wife or child. He is 
concerned with the idea only and gives thanks to the divine Being when it 
sets him free of earthly bonds. 

He had had himself sent to Paris towards the end of March, together 
with two companions, Lux and Potock, to escape suffocating for disgust at 
the pseudo-revolution in Mainz, for fear lest this orgy of fermenting, 
middle-class viciousness prove his death. He had left his lifeless house, the 
scene of those terrible months of loneliness and of confronting a reality that 
refused to be shirked any longer now, that had at last to be faced for what it 
was. 

It had been no surprise to him to learn that Therese, after barely a week 
in Strassburg, was beginning to gush about the Rolandists and Feuillants in 
her letters, charming people, whose views inspired her and appealed to her 
feminine heart: no surprise that after another four weeks, yielding to the 
counsel of her new, perspicacious friends—and, as George knew beyond all 
peradventure, following the epistolary lamentations of old Heyne and the 
pleadings of her friend in Dresden—had left Strassburg with the children 


and had betaken herself to the Prussian Neufchatel in Switzerland, wholly, 
so it seemed, overlooking the fact in her feminine muddleheadedness, that 
she was now wholly beyond the reach of a French Government official and 
citizen who was prohibited from crossing the frontier on pain of death. It 
was lastly, no surprise, not even this that she—being not inaccessible to a 
German national and a Saxon ex-charge d’affaires—had since May been 
living under Huber’s protection in Neufchatel. 

In all propriety, of course, and not under the same roof, but for all that, 
Huber was with Therese in Neufchatel. Huber was seeing her every day; 
Huber was giving Rosie lessons; Huber was providing for Therese’s 
subsistence, for 


how could George, with his allowance of eighteen livres a day which he 
was still drawing for the time being, have contrived to do that? 

Lastly, not enough yet—and strange how proof his heart had been 
against these last blows!—it was no surprise that they begged him to be 
nothing more than Therese’s friend—and Huber’s brother, of course—even 
in the eyes of the world. No surprise, the cruel revelations about the last 
few years they now at length mustered the courage to make from afar. 
These children—after all, they were dead; the little lad, too—was dead. So 
the dead could die twice over. No surprise, no surprise at bottom, no fright, 
no shock. He had known all this. He had wittingly lived outside of it, 
defenceless, trustful in most fervent hope, for he had not been a sansculotte 
of the heart born. All the resistance, left in him still, all the insuperable 
longing and an unfulfilled hope that had survived the course of a long year 
—for it was December again—found utterance in endless letters, full of 
care and tenderness, full of projects and plans for a three-cornered life 
together—at the last full of humility, full of a pleading that wellnigh 
trenched on begging for alms, all this—he did not deceive himself, his 
audience of one as he had become—it all was the death throes of a very 
dear habit. It would all, he knew, go on for a little while as it was, and all 
that was invulnerable in him would conquer. And then nothing would 
remain save the pure crystal, the lotus fully unfolded; the soul not of a 
fighting hero, but of a hero smiling in his martyrdom. 

The death throes of a cherished self-delusion are none the less dangerous 
to the organism they ravage. They had made a gentle and lovable nature 
irascible for a time, given to wrath and malignant. They had maybe for a 


few months engendered a political enragé where there should have been an 
apostle of peace. George shirked the remembrance of 


the political part he had played in the Mainz elections in January and 
February. That was a thing of the past. His features had ceased to be 
distorted. Staring for the last six months on the unveiled face of the 
absolute Evil, drawing breath with difficulty in the reek of blood at the 
guillotine, George fought desperately for his ideal of human nature, the 
goddess on whom he had turned his back a hundred times and had sought 
again with tears. 

He had been ill continuously; no one had nursed him, nor did he spare 
himself. In a state of odd indifference for his racked body, for his clogged 
and perforated lungs, for his failing heart, his swollen, aching limbs, his 
bent back, as for a garment that is about to be discarded and therefore is not 
worth patching up—in this mood of apathy he was walking to-day, on this 
Christmas eve, through the town, making his way home, after looking in at 
the bookseller’s, Onfroi’s, through the foggy streets, without an overcoat 
and in that state of easy, exhilarating lightheadedness that for the last few 
weeks had come upon him evening after evening. For the rest, he was by no 
means in a happy mood. If he was in his lonely room at this hour, he was in 
the habit, immune from disturbance, of weeping. In unaccountable terror of 
these outbreaks he fled from an otherwise controlled grief and roamed the 
streets. Figures at times stood in his path and joined him, figures he hardly 
dared to scan for fear lest they might dissolve too fast into the mist. 

It was between four and five of the clock in the afternoon. As George 
was crossing the Pont Neuf, he stopped for a minute, looked to one side, 
nodded to himself, mumbled something or other and went on. But the 
stranger he had seen leaning against the balustrade of the bridge, moved on 
with him and kept pace with him. 

He was wearing wide baggy breeches of corduroy, tied 


below the knees; his bare feet clad in rough, buckled shoes. The wind 
caught him by the neck, blew out his loose, red-striped smock and made the 
man keep raising his hand to the round, worn fur cap he had pulled down 
deep over his forehead. For the rest there was no wind that evening; the fog 
was stagnant. But George saw no cause for surprise at seeing his 


companion always driven before the wind. It was Larry. Beyond all doubt. 
Undoubtedly it was he. A reddish, tanned, boyish face, eyes grey as water 
that looked strangely sightless, as if everything were transparent, with 
unfathomable depths beyond, with his short clay pipe in his mouth and his 
hands in the pockets of his baggy breeches, it was Larry in the habit in 
which he lived before George had seen him for the last time, lying in his 
hammock, sallow and bloodless, toothless, with a swollen mouth and with 
starting, terror-stricken eyes. 

Larry, who had died the death of scurvy, Larry here at his side in the fog 
of Paris, driven by or borne on his own fair cruising wind, Larry 
accompanied by the old gay chanty: 


“Beaning, belling, dancing, drinking, 
Creaking windows, damning, singing, 
Ever raking, never thinking....” 


A smile curled George’s lips and he made an effort to whistle “Live the 
rakes of Mallow.” 

To have Larry by his side heartened him. He was not going to speak to 
him, on no account. The welcome blurr of complete surcease of thought 
clouded his brain, but he knew that it was useless to endeavour to converse 
with messengers of Larry’s sort. He was well aware that Larry was coming 
with a message. It was good to have seen him, but he forgot him again too 
and did not miss him when he dissolved once more. He had seen Larry 
several times 


during the last few months—or was it only that he had been thinking of 
him? 

George gazed across the yellow flood of the Seine to Notre Dame rising 
on the other bank, desecrated, sombre, and sorrowful in a halo of the dull 
evening glow, and went on, planting his cane heavily on the cobbles and 
with the vague thought that he would have to have a meal, because Therese 
had written that he must take care of himself; he went on, looking straight 
in front of him with the expression of grief hardly conscious of itself, 
jostled by passers-by without being aware of it—a gentleman in a snuff- 
coloured coat with his left hand pressed against his chest and his hat drawn 
dolefully over his eyes. 


The street lamps were being let down and lit and were now swinging 
overhead in the mist, twinkling dimly, like the bloodshot eyes of a heaven 
that has lost its stars. Looking up listlessly, George now saw a rhythmic 
movement round the swaying tulips of flame like the dance of mammoth 
moths; with elongated bodies, with livid swollen cheeks, with starting eyes, 
terrifying, gazing into nothingness. The tongue of one wraith was hanging 
swollen out of its mouth, the forehead of another had a gaping wound—all 
were unsubstantial, born of the mist, spectral and permeated by the dim 
light, transparent forms were about to swirl away into the darkness. 

George’s neck fell forward with a jerk as under a load suddenly thrust 
upon it, and yet he knew that this had been going on above his head 
evening after evening when he passed by here, this silent, writhing dance of 
the dead round the street lamps. He had foreboded, felt it, and what 
difference did it make that he had not seen it with his eyes before to-day? 

Maybe he was going to see them all to-night, the first night of the Holy 
Twelve, they whom he knew to be 


abroad, walking these streets, their feet dyed in their own blood, with the 
ghastly wound in the back of their necks. He did not raise his head again 
and yet he saw them, men and women, as he had watched them passing 
with dragging footsteps, supporting one another or alone, to the scaffold 
impelled by an overmastering, painful craving to see what it was like when 
men died at man’s hand.... He had had to think of Agamemnon bathed in 
his blood—it was his wife, for the rest, the woman that had betrayed him 
with her lover,—of Polyphemus, as the red-hot stake hissed into his eye— 
of the slaughter of the suitors—of Antinous, as the arrow pierced his 
strained throat and he uttered the trumpeting death shriek of a slaughtered 
grey goose.... He remembered, he remembered this mad, prickling, 
harrying terror, into which it was unavowed voluptuousness to plunge. He 
knew it from the fantasies of the days of his earliest childhood and was at 
bodily grips with it now at the sight of the queen in her tattered white cloak, 
of the funeral convoy of Marat, whose livid breast with its dark crimson 
wound was bared, of the passing of Charlotte Corday and of innumerable 
others, who went nameless in his memory and were no more than death 
masks. 

He saw them all whether he raised his eyes or no, and it was only when, 
groping giddily for the wall of a house, and gazing with unseeing eyes at 


the hurrying throng, he clung to outward things, that he recovered his 
senses. 

My God, were these the people he had watched, a slavering, howling 
rabble—these throngs here, laughing, singing, gossiping, and whistling. 
Tamed, good-humoured, sated with blood for the day and eager for the 
innocent joys of life? And was he at one with them, could he, too, murder 
and go on living in the reek of blood as in the breath of springtide 
meadows? 

Fully recovered, he had wholly forgotten Larry and Larry 


had therefore disappeared. George mounted the steps of the eating-house 
where he was wont to take his meals, made his way among the round tables 
with their dingy napery to the farthest corner of the ill-lit room, laid hat and 
cane aside, fingered his disordered cravat with a trembling hand and threw 
a harassed glance over the assembled company, bowing once or twice in 
greeting with a laboured smile. It was only curtly acknowledged; only one 
lean little man, a little abbé run wild, of tattered elegance, with hair dressed 
a la Titus, that gave him the look of an overgrown boy, raised his glass and 
drank to George with the exaggeration of courtesy: 

“Ah! M. le Député de Mayence!” 

His companion, a stout, short-necked man in a carmagnole and striped 
pantaloons, only threw a scornful glance across without interrupting his 
whispered speech. 

“Monsieur le Député de Mayence” was no recommendation of the 
gentleman in the snuff-coloured coat, which coat, as its wearer knew well 
enough, did not look precisely new, threadbare and shiny as it was. It had a 
gash under the armpit, a gaping seam, past all healing, because the cloth 
was worn out and frayed. 

In his first edition “Monsieur le Député de Mayence” had already 
climbed the platform of the guillotine and had paid the penalty for his ill- 
timed enthusiasm for Charlotte Corday by his death, but what member of 
the mob had taken the trouble to inquire for what offence poor Lux had 
dropped his round poll into the basket, or for what cause he had died 
“Joyfully”? He had been a député de Mayence, city that had been snatched 
away from France and, who could tell? no doubt by treachery, as had 
Francfort; the sons of many a Paris mother were lying buried beneath the 


ramparts of Mainz; was not that sufficient reason for viewing a député de 
Mayence with a hostile eye? 


George suspected this animosity at every step, but it had wellnigh ceased 
to trouble him, he was as weary of it—whether in imagination or fact—as 
he was of all other conditions of external life. 

He ordered a modest meal, he ordered some rum and hot water and 
while citizen Max, the waiter, a fat Gascon, was serving the dishes 
ceremoniously, he was staring strangely moved at a group of new arrivals 
who had come in with some slight stir, were most respectfully saluted and 
followed by curious eyes and whispers. Well, the fact that citizen 
Robespierre supped here at times was no news to George, he was therefore 
not looking at the tall man whose small head rested on his high cravat like 
that of a reptile, nor on his following of well-known journalists and 
Montagnards—he was gazing at the lady in a tricolour taffeta gown 
hanging on his arm; he was gazing at the face with the unnaturally red 
mouth, with eyes the colour of which appeared to have been bleached—and 
was sure. He did not need the prompting of citizen Max, who, following the 
dazed look of the other with raised eyebrows, whispered that this was the 
soothsayer—Madame Théos, the spiritual mother of the great Robespierre. 
A foreboding had told him this from the outset, that this could be no other 
than the sibyl, whose utterances, it was said, determined issues of life and 
death—an idle rumour, furthermore, which every one who cared to was 
free to believe. But George had seen this tricolour Cassandra somewhere 
before, and as he rose for a very low bow of strange ceremoniousness, it 
flashed upon him what that red poppy mouth had said to him at the time in 
Kassel: 


“Ah, mon pauvre ami, 
An revoir a Paris.”’... 


He had, he remembered, laughed then and he smiled now. Destiny was 
in a particularly playful mood, vastly 


playful, therefore it behoved a man to be of a gay spirit, more especially if 
the great Robespierre were looking down on him in such sickly sweet 


astonishment. Madame Théos wholly failed to see him and only a bandy- 
legged creature in her train, boasting a red cap and a black velvet 
carmagnole, came to a standstill in front of him and returned his courtesies, 
once, twice and three times, with his hand on his heart as if he held himself 
to blame for the discourtesy of the lady, who had already disappeared in 
one of the adjoining chambers on her escort’s arm. 

“At that time,” thought George, resuming his chair in a state of 
exhaustion, “he was gambling for the patronage of German sovereigns and 
was wearing a frogged coat and full-bottomed wig. We have moved with 
the times, brother quack.” 

He followed the creature with his eyes and passed his hand scornfully 
through his close-cropped hair and stroked his moustachios, of some 
pretensions by this time. Of the people who had come in in Robespierre’s 
wake only two halted at his table, Kerner, the reporter for a Hamburg 
newspaper, and Coupé, the representative of the Moniteur. Of the two, 
young Kerner, who was more akin to George by his cleanness of mind and 
by his profession of a qualified medical man, scanned George closely, and 
then declared that if he did not object, he intended to sup at his table, to 
which proposal M. Coupe, after a languid glance at other prospects of 
finding acquaintances elsewhere, acquiesced. 

“Our friend,” Kerner explained obligingly when they had taken their 
seats, “appears to me to stand in some need of medical company this 
evening. My good Forster,” he went on, passing from French to his native 
Suabian, and feeling George’s pulse with his fingers, “you are very feverish 
and ought to be at home in bed along with your nasty cough.” 

George looked at him with kindness but as though from 


some remote wilds: “Home,” he said. “So I ought to be at home? Quite so. I 
will explain to you....” 

Twisting round on his chair, he was now half-facing the room, with his 
left hand lying on the table and moving his right heavily and clumsily as he 
talked. A hush suddenly fell all about him; he never heeded it. He seemed 
to be unaware of any of the folk, turning with laughing, scoffing, and 
scornful faces towards him, dropping their own conversation, signalling to 
others to be quiet, stealing up cautiously from remote corners, agog with 
expectation for a roaring farce. That German—or was it some accursed 
Englishman, for it was impossible to understand his uncouth jargon?—was 


a little tipsy and was railing against God and man as is the way of these 
dolorous devils who in lieu of blood have oil in their veins that fails to 
blend with wine into some new, exhilarating element. For there was no 
doubt about it that he was making lament; one only had to listen to the 
pitch of his words, to look at the huddled figure, the crumbling figure of an 
old man, whose head with its pockmarked features lolled on its scrawny 
neck like some untimely shrivelled fruit. 

Yes, he was wailing—was wailing because he was drunk, that was his 
trouble, was it not? and therefore one could afford to laugh, nudge one’s 
neighbour, and enjoy this scene from a comedy as, say, like one from an 
inspired “Malade imaginaire.” 

Yet was it really entertaining? Mirth was blighted; laughter took fright at 
itself; smiles froze on discomfited faces. For some—some deadly breath 
spread abroad from this man’s voice, rising and falling monotonously like 
the wind in autumn. He was wailing no doubt—but he was not wailing 
because he was drunk, they all felt that. Did they not seek to interchange 
glances and to confirm one another in their jeers? They essayed to do so but 
some 


uncanny thing had befallen them, as if every one of them were encased in 
transparent ice; they failed to establish contact with one another again, 
uneasy and perturbed, every man’s eyes avoided his fellow’s and gazed at 
the speaker again. 

Whatever story was he telling in these cumbrous, unintelligible words, 
addressed to no one in particular, except only to the justice of God, of that 
impostor with whom they thought they had settled accounts, impassively, 
only wailing, wailing? 

He had endured hunger, the man sitting next to him in the corner who 
had been devouring beans with silent greed until George’s voice had 
startled him and he had glared at him, savagely at first, like a dog disturbed 
over its bone, then by slow degrees in awe. His children have spurned him, 
kicked him out—oh, he knows what it feels like—thought an old man. 
They have turned him out on to the streets because he has no money to pay 
for lodging. He is sick unto death and his wife has left him. He used to have 
house and hearth and they have sucked him dry, berry by berry, and there is 
nothing left of him now except the bare stalk, torn away from the 
vinestock.... And again, he has starved. He does not sleep of nights; a girl 


at some time or other has treated him badly; or his brother has tricked him; 
or his friend has struck him in the face. He might have been a king, but he 
was too cowardly to adventure it, or too weak. His father and mother sent 
him out to beg when he was a little boy. He is one of those from the 
Bastille, that is what he is. They buried him when he was a young man and 
he has forgotten how to live. And again: he has starved. And yet again: he 
has suffered starvation. The stranger knew every man’s grief and told it in 
his level voice and every man heard himself speaking in the language of his 
secret heart that no other human 


being, as now, ever understood. Hideous loneliness drew from every man’s 
breast like a sword from its sheath and menaced his neighbour: Get thee 
gone. This is my grief- 

And George spoke on. He had forgotten Kerner; he was unaware of his 
surroundings. Ah, he talked on. Everything that, hard as primeval ice, had 
made his soul a glacier, it all of a sudden began to move. 

He was still talking when Kerner took his arm, had put his hat on his 
head, flung his own overcoat round his shoulders, and then led him out, 
amid curious and pitying glances and whispers, out into the street. He 
stopped talking in a severe fit of coughing when the damp, cold air caught 
his throat, and when he had recovered from it he supported himself on his 
friend and said nothing beyond, speaking in English: “Well, so he has come 
back again.” The man from Suabia could of course make nothing of it. But 
what he meant was that Larry was back again. Larry, who had met his death 
of scurvy. He was walking in front of them without looking round, with his 
hands in the pockets of his baggy breeches, borne by his own fair breeze, 
gliding and noiseless, as a ship slips through the water. He slipped through 
the door of the Maison des Patriotes hollandais, even before it was 
unlocked, and in the light of the dim oil lamp, George could see him 
gliding up the stairs in front of him as if he were climbing the rigging. He 
was standing, too, waiting at the bedside as long as Kerner was helping 
George to undress, and only disappeared after George had lain down. 
Kerner seemed to have seen nothing. Well, George was so dead tired, too, 
that he hardly heard his friend’s promise to send a sick nurse. 

He knew nothing afterwards of the outward events of the next few days. 
When on the evening of December 27th he was free from fever and they 
helped him, at his request, 


to sit upright in an armchair for a while, since he hoped to find relief from 
the pains racking his every limb in the change, they told him, as he sat there 
huddled up, clinging to the ends of the armrests with pitifully trembling 
hands, of all the folk who had stood by his bedside: Onfroi and his staunch 
Scots friend Christie, Mr. Wollstonecraft, who, sitting on the chair beside 
the bed had appeared to be offering up a prayer, the great Merlin de 
Thionville, who had been glum and out of humour because the man whom 
he would have liked to have engaged in discussion was lying before him, 
unconscious and babbling foolishly; finally Monsieur le Professeur Dorsch 
who had not stayed in the sick room long, and then, crowding the ante- 
room, the many who were always coming, who brought nothing, had not 
come to inquire for him but were seeking his aid, his counsel, a shabby 
concourse of men of letters, emigrated from Mainz who held him to 
account for their lot, and the like. 

George smiled. No, he had not been aware of anything of all this. He 
had had other visitors during the last few days; he thought he must have 
seen some thousand faces that had smiled and leered at him; they came 
from Nassenhuben, in Polish Prussia, from St. Petersburg, from the Volga, 
from England, from Africa and the South Seas, finally from all the towns of 
intellectual Europe, a hiving swarm of bees. He had begged them in despair 
to wait their turn, to form up into groups according to their years and errand 
—to no purpose. Whatever had fallen on the mirror of his memory, every 
scene was reflected and the dance of memory’s madness had swirled round 
his unhappy brains. He had struck at two figures, so he remembered, with 
his fists; they were his father and Therese. They ought to be apart, not to 
keep on whispering together, pointing at him, jeering at him.... 

So there had been a great many visitors, to be sure. He 


looked at the little gifts Kerner showed him, wine and pasties, a dear, little, 
plump ham and a knitted vest that Christie had laid on the little table by the 
bedside as a gift from his sister. He asked languidly: “How did I come to 
deserve all that?’ And then he asked for letters, but none had come. 

Within the next few days the intolerable pains in his joints and back 
lessened somewhat, but on the other hand the most distressing phase of his 
sickness appeared in the way of scorbutic excess of spittle with its other 


repulsive symptoms as he had known them from earlier attacks, and he 
became depressed. He said to Herr Haupt, a Mainz refugee whom out of 
compassion for his age and helplessness in face of the terrors of Paris he 
had helped tide over bad months by giving him copying to do and who was 
sharing the duties of sick nurse with Kerner and a young Pole now—he 
said to Haupt: 

“Was this bound to happen? It’s not on my account.... I should not 
mind.... Or at any rate, I have been through worse things.... But it is on 
account of the folk about me. My poor wife used to suffer under it more 
than I did.” 

He held the napkin over his mouth and raised his reeling head on his 
hand. Haupt answered cheerfully that he must not make too much of it; 
they were all of them men among men and Madame was not here. George 
stared dully in the direction of the door and muttered, lost in thought, 
“Well, after all—there is just a chance ...” 

He made them give him paper and ink and, with Muirabeau’s 
Correspondence secrete for a writing-pad, he wrote a toilsome letter, with 
many a rest, on his knees. It was right that she should know how he fared, 
he thought, and to the restrained account of his sufferings he anxiously 
added that it was all based on fact not on imagination. 


For he knew well enough—they dubbed him a hypochondriac. 

On the very next day one or two letters from Therese arrived all 
together, they had been delayed by some mischance to the mails and 
contained, as always, a lively, matter-of-fact accounts of her life and the 
children’s doings. Therese had begun to write a novel and Huber, who sent 
his kindest regards, looked on this new occupation as a most promising 
venture. After reading these letters, George relegated a certain fond hope— 
to the limbo where so much that had proved to be rubbish lay—and knew it 
for one of the last throes of that dear habit of the heart which he had in fact 
already shaken off. For he had, because no letters came to hand, taken it 
quietly for granted that Therese was on her way to Paris with the children. 

Old Haupt expounded to him that the main cause of his sickness was 
Arthritis vaga, flying gout, and held forth orotundly on the fourfold 
remedies to be applied against it; to wit, camphor, sal ammoniac, opium, 
and balm of Mecca. Old Haupt was an intolerable rattlepate. Once he had 
gone, a wondrous quiet reigned in the chamber. George lay stretched out on 


his back, his hands on the coverlet, suffering pain with equanimity, 
gratefully conscious that his brain at any rate was clear. For all that he did 
not think a great deal. He did not work out any further projects. It was a 
matter of indifference whether he were to go on living in Paris in the future 
or in England, or in Zurich or in Altona after all, whether the plan to go to 
India would prove feasible. He had ceased grieving about his books and 
collections in Mainz; not a soul had as yet been able to tell him what had 
become of them after the bombardment. He sometimes thought, oddly 
enough, of the little mahogany writing desk Therese had christened “The 
Resolution,” because it had been with them in the South Seas. Surely 


“The Resolution” ought to have been standing in the room by his bedside. 
“The Resolution” would have been fraught with comfort. He endeavoured 
at times to think of his work, not of work in the future, only in the past. But 
then he could recall nothing save that he had translated the “Sakuntala” and 
had opened the road to India to the Germans. And whenever he thought of 
that, he smiled. 

He thought of his mother who had grown old by this time. He thought of 
his children. He knew that he need not think of Therese and of his father 
because Larry would not have it. Larry was always in the room. Sometimes 
in the early morning he allowed himself to be seen, he was working in 
some invisible rigging and the wind was in his hair. 


“Living short but merry lives, 
Going where the wind them drives, 
Having sweethearts, but no wives, 
Live the rakes of Mallow.” 


Day by day life was ebbing away from him faster. It ceased to matter 
what Paris was doing outside, whether the counter-revolution were making 
headway, what was happening about the rising in the Vendée and whether 
Camille Desmoulins or anyone else were founding new journals. It did not 
matter in the least that his visitors were falling away the longer his illness 
lasted, that during the first ten days of the year 1794 he had no one about 
him except Kerner, Haupt and stout little Nagorsky. Everything had fallen 
away from him, everything had become far simpler. He was in the 
Minotaur’s chamber; he was naked and quite alone. 


George Forster smiled; he knew at last. 
Hope and youth bear us company through the outer mazes of the 
Labyrinth. We fill our hearts with worldly 


things and, if we have to suffer pain, we suffer it incredulously as if we 
looked upon it as a mistake on the part of Providence. 

Pain lies in wait for us in the inner windings of the Labyrinth. It takes 
charge of us and cleaves to us; it cures us of the notion that it was an error 
on the part of Providence and that it was not meant for us to bear. It strips 
us of all our hopes and drives us bare through the terrible mazes to the 
awful riddle, bellowing the great songs of Baal in the heart of the darkness, 
into which it is going to cast us—unless we ourselves elect of our own free 
will to pass into the last chamber without asking to what end the sacrifice is 
demanded. 

When we, the victims, have become the sacrificial priests, we shall then 
have found our way back to the heart of things and of God. 

The Labyrinth dissolves and we are free. 


CHAPTER XLII 


On January 12th Haupt left the patient asleep at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon to see to some concerns of his own. George, half an hour later, 
woke with a searing pain in his chest, to which he succumbed, groaning. 
With the ebbing of the pain a wondrous sense of relief and peace came over 
him and of a sudden he saw Larry standing at the foot of the bed, outlined 
in mysterious light and beckoning to him with his raised right hand. And 
Larry said: 

“Georgie, do come along now.” 

George raised his head—or maybe only thought he did—stretched out 
his hand and whispered: 

“T am coming, Larry—but whither away?” 


And Larry, the sailor lad of the Resolution, pointed to the East and 
chanted: 

“To India, George—to India...” 

When Haupt came back, the patient’s sleep was of another sort. 


THE END 
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Ina Seidel (15 September 1885 — 3 October 1974) was a German lyric 
poet and novelist. Favourite themes included motherhood and the mysteries 
of race and heredity. 

Johanna Mathilde "Ina" Seidel was born in Halle, the eldest of her 
parents’ three recorded children. Half a year later the family relocated to 
Braunschweig which is where for approximately ten years she grew up. Her 
father, Hermann Seidel, was a senior surgeon at the city's main hospital. 
Hermann Seidel's suicide in 1895 left his widow and her children to live in 
seriously reduced circumstances. It is thought that he was driven to kill 
himself by the ferocity of the "office politics" in play at the hospital where 
he worked. There was also an uncle, Heinrich Seidel, a larger than life 
engineer who in addition made his mark as a poet-novelist. Ina Seidel's 
mother, born Emmy Loesevitz (1861—1945), came from a northern family. 
At the time of his death Emmy Loesevitz's father, Wilhelm Loesevitz 
(1828-1861), had been working as a businessman in Riga. As a result of 
Emmy's remarriage, Ina Seidel acquired as a step grandfather the 
distinguished Egyptologist and author Georg Ebers (1837-1898) After her 
father's suicide her mother took the children to live in Marburg in 1896 and 
then to Munich in 1897. As a teenager, around the turn of the century Ina 


Seidel became involved with the exuberant arts scene focused in Munich's 
Schwabing quarter. 

Ina Seidel's brother, Willy Seidel (1887-1934), also became a writer. 
Annemarie Seidel (1894-1959), her younger sister, became an actress and 
married a Dutchman. 


Marriage and family 


In 1907 Ina Seidel married her cousin, the evangelical minister and 
author Heinrich Wolfgang Seidel (1876-1945). The genealogical intricacies 
of their kinship meant that her family name remained the same as before. 
The couple moved to Berlin where Heinrich had been assigned a parish to 
look after. The next year, following the birth of her first child, Heilwig, she 
became ill with childbed fever. She was able to live a conventional life as a 
minister's wife, house wife and mother, but the very slow rate of her 
recovery meant that she was stuck at home for much of the time. She never 
fully recovered. Writing, which till that point had been a "private sideline" 
for her, became a more prominent part of her life. She wrote poems and 
linked up with the aristocratic literati around Borries von Minchhausen 
(1874-1945) and the Goéttinger Musenalmanach set, which included Lulu 
von StrauB und Torney (1873-1956), and Agnes Miegel (1879-1964). 

The couple moved with their child to Eberswalde (between Berlin and 
Stettin) in 1914. Ina's son, Georg Seidel, was born in 1919. He later built a 
career as a reporter, critic and essayist using the pseudonyms "Christian 
Ferber" und "Simon Glas". 


War years 


Like many of her social background in Germany and England, Ina 
Seidel's initial reaction to the outbreak of war in July 1914 was to welcome 
it. She also shared with her friends the belief that her poetry deserved a 
wider readership. Borries von Muinchhausen had recommended her to his 
own publisher. Between 1914 and 1933 Ina Seidel published five volumes 
of lyric poetry. Her volume of war poetry, '"Neben der Trommel" (loosely, 
"Beside the drum") followed in 1915. "Das Haus zum Monde" (loosely, 
"The House on the Moon"), her first novel, appeared in 1916. 


German republic period 


Further works appeared during the republican years. In "Das Labyrinth" 
(1922) Seidel told the life story of Georg Forster, resolving the conflict 
between his unfulfilled life's ambitions and an unmanageable wider world 
through recourse to Christian sacrifice. During this period she also became 
involved with the women's rights movement. The family returned to Berlin 
in 1923 when accepted a posting to take charge of the parish duties at the 
Neue Kirche, Berlin. Seidel's work during her "second Berlin period" 
reflected the wider literary trends of the 1920s, displaying a new 
willingness to experiment. In her historical novel "Die Furstin reitet" 
(loosely, "The Princess rides out", 1926) she intertwines known historical 
events with imagined scenes of her own devising in order to outline a 
narrative for the remarkable rise to power of the German-born Russian 
empress, Catherine the Great. In the view of at least one commentator, 
there is something curiously contemporary in Seidel's portrayal of a 
"patriarchal society without men", reflecting the realities of postwar 
Germany diminished through the slaughter of a generation of young men 
on the battle fields during the previous decade. Her rural novel 
"Bromseshof" (1927) represents a remarkable contrast, showing how 
closely the author was able to orient herself around traditional social 
precepts. During the 1920s she also published essays and undertook work 
as an editor. In commercial terms Seidel's break-through novel was "Das 
Wunschkind", which appeared in 1930, and on which she had been working 
since 1914. The novel traces the experiences a mother during the 
Napoleonic Wars. This character's individual fate is so closely entwined 
with the destiny of the nation that in the end she sacrifices her son to it. 
Despite appearing during the final part of the so-called Weimar period sales 
of "Das Wunschkind" really took off only after the Hitler government took 
power in 1933. In the view of at least one scholar book enjoyed official 
approval because of the extent to which it provides a "model for subsequent 
literary representations of motherhood that embraced Nazi ideology". 
Through the violent shifts in German history that took place during the next 
couple of decades, "Das Wunschkind" continued to find plenty of readers. 

On 29 January 1932 Ina Seidel was admitted to membership of the 
Prussian Academy of Arts. She was only the second woman to receive this 
honour: the first had been Ricarda Huch. Her (politically right-wing) friend 
Borries von Minchhausen criticised her for accepting an honour conferred 
by republican political establishment, but in the end the friendship and 


political alignment between the two of them appears to have survived 
longer than the German "Weimar" republic. 


Hitler years 


After several years of renewed austerity, intensifying political 
polarisation and parliamentary deadlock, the National Socialists took power 
in January 1933 and lost little time in transforming the country into a one- 
party dictatorship. The Hitler government accelerated the cyclical 
economic recovery already under way, and unemployment finally began to 
fall rapidly. Antisemitism now became an underlying pillar of government 
strategy, and those with a Communist past encountered a new level of 
thuggishness from the security services, but the full horrors of the 
Nuremberg Laws, the disastrous war and the holocaust still lay on the 
future, and there were many who were neither left-wing political activists 
nor Jewish, who welcomed a return to what looked like political stability 
and economic prosperity. Ina Seidel herself was one of many who quickly 
demonstrated a robustly patriotic level support for National Socialist 
ideology, as did her ultra-conservative friend Borries von Minchhausen. In 
October 1933 she was one of 88 high-profile authors who signed the 
subsequently infamous Vow of Total Loyalty ("Geldbnis treuester 
Gefolgschaft") to the leader, Adolf Hitler. Seidel's public support for the 
Hitler government would remain steady till the regime's collapse. In 1934 
she moved out of Berlin and settled in Starnberg, a Bavarian lakeside resort 
town located between Munich and The Alps. In 1938 her second 
blockbuster novel, "Lennacker", was published. Hans Jakob Lennacker, 
orphaned and returning from the war in 1918, becomes ill with influenza 
while visiting his aged and religious aunt. He experiences twelve feverish 
dreams during the twelve nights between Christmas and Epiphany. He 
revisits twelve generations of his German forebears, each one a protestant 
pastor. In this way the book provides a vision of the rise and, some said, 
decline of Protestantism in Germany. Many National Socialist true 
believers would have seen the novel as an implicit acknowledgement of the 
importance of Christian values and traditions which the authorities were 
always keen to try and invoke in support of their own quasi-religious 
political project. 

Seidel's continuing faith in the "Cult of the Leader" resurfaces in her 
poem "Lichtdom" which appeared in 1941 in the volume "Anthologie Dem 


Fuhrer" ("Anthology to the Leader"). The final two lines of her tribute read, 
"Hier stehn wir alle einig um den Einen, und dieser Eine ist des Volkes 
Herz" (loosely, "Here we all stand united around the one [man], and that 
one man comes from the heart of the people"). The poem was one she had 
originally presented to Adolf Hitler two years earlier on the occasion of the 
leader's (widely celebrated) fiftieth birthday. She had also marked the 
occasion by sending Hitler a personal telegramme of congratulation. 
Seidel's romantic novel "Unser Freund Peregrin" appeared in 1940. In 1942 
she teamed up with Hans Grosser to produce "Dienende Herzen, 
Kriegsbriefe von Nachrichtenhelferinnen des MHeeres", a series of 
biographical essays which glorified the women supporting the army 
through war work. Other war-time publications included biographical 
essays on the icons of German romanticism, Clemens Brentano and Achim 
von Arnim, which appeared in 1944. 

During the closing phase of the war Ina Seidel was one of 1041 artists 
listed on the 36 page so-called List of those Gifted by God 
("Gottbegnadeten list"). The list was compiled by Joseph Goebbels and 
Adolf Hitler: it featured those whose artistic contributions the National 
Socialists valued most highly. 


After the war 


War ended in May 1945 and the twelve year National Socialist 
nightmare ended with it. Ina Seidel immediately resigned her membership 
of the Prussian Academy of Arts, which by this time would have been 
discredited by its close links with the pre-1945 government. She herself 
faced strong criticism because of her record of strong public support for the 
Hitler government. However, within the American, British and French 
occupation zones her books very soon returned to favour with the reading 
public, and they continued to find plenty of buyers and readers till well into 
the 1960s. During the 1950s she produced two further major novels with 
which she sought to rescue her reputation. In "Das unverwesliche Erbe" 
(1954: loosely, "The inalienable legacy") the expanded on the Christian 
aspects of her work. In her final novel, "Michaela" she expressly accepted, 
on behalf of herself and of the upper-middle class more widely, a share in 
the responsibility for National Socialism. Despite fierce rejection by 
mainstream literary critics in West Germany (as the western occupation 
zones had become in 1949), her last novel was another major success with 


readers. As a result of the postwar division of Germany the old Prussian 
Academy of Arts was effectively replaced by two institutions. In 1955 Ina 
Seidel was admitted to membership of the western Academy of Arts in 
West Berlin. Long before she died, in 1974, her principal works had been 
translated into a number of foreign languages. A less than flattering 
obituary in Die Zeit nevertheless described the report of her demise as one 
of those to which one's first reaction is surprise that the deceased had not 
already died many years earlier ("Ja, hat sie noch gelebt?"). 
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